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HE  generous  rectption  given  to  my 

last  book,  ''Where  the  Sun  Sets" 
has  induced  me  to  recount  some 

other  adventures  "ivhic/i  came  to  my 
knoioledge  whilst  wandering  on  many  seas  and 
lands. 

The  men  and  women  introduced  in  these  pages, 
am  he  incidents  recorded,  are  not  altogether 
f-cettng  shadows  of  the  imaginatiou;  the  people 
portrayed  really  existed,  and  the  events  toi^plau 

almost  exactly  as  they  are  set  forth. 

In  this  restless  world  of  bustle  and  toil,  we 
must  have  a  little  recreation  sometimes  if  we 
would  keep  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shall  not 
kill,"  for  toe  can  kill  just  as  surely,  and  much 
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THE  HAUNTED  SHIP 


Chapter  I 

IKE  other  flotsam  and  jetsam  I 
was  drifting  about  the  magic 
South  Seas,  east,  west,  north,  or 
soiivh,  as  the  mood  took  me,  or 
rather,  I  shou/d  say,  as  the  current  happened 
to  set.  On  the  occasion  I  refer  to  I  was  re- 
turning to  Tahiti,  on  the  schooner  "  Lapwing," 
after  two  months'  cruising  among  the  coral 
isles  of  tlie  Low  Archipelago  and  the  beautiful 
Marquesas  Islands. 

The  "  Lapwing  "  w  owned  and  commanded 
by  a  fellow  countryr:  of  mi  le,  David  Kin- 
ross by  name,  who  Iiad  passed  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life  roving  about  the  Pacific  in  the 
various  capacities  of  common  sailor,  officer, 
master-mariner,  and  trader.  He  v/as  one  of 
that  rather  rare  variety  over  whom  the  glamour 
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uad  witchery  of  the  South  Sea  had  never  cast 
its  magic  spell— a  spell  which  always  dims,  and 
nearly  always  obliterates,  the  energy,  and  even 
the  desire  to  return  to  European  lif  .  David 
Kinross  was  not  of  that  sort.  He  still  spoke 
with  tears  in  his  voice  of  smoky  old  Glasgow, 
and  the  river  Clyde,  every  spot  of  which  he 
could  recall  with  wonderful  accuracy  and  in- 
tense affection.    It  was  very  touching  to  hear 
this  gray-haired,  elderly,  and  most  common- 
sense  man  speak  (in  spite  of  the  effacing  effects 
of  many  years  and  adventures)  with  trembling 
pathos  of  events  which  took  place,  and  of 
people  who  lived  out  their  life  drama  long 
before  I  was  born. 

We  were  together  six  months  on  his  schooner. 
It  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  when  1  enjoyed 
free-travel  pass  on  land  or  sea.  All  our  com- 
panionship was  most  congenial,  and  at  our 
parting  the  old  man  implored  me  to  continue  to 
make  the  schooner  my  home  until  he  or  the 
beautiful  craft  went  under. 

I  was  the  only  man,  Kinross  told  me,  with 
whom  he  had  become  thoroughly  intimate  in 
all  his  wandering  life;  so  it  was  no  wonder  that 
he  became  very  confidential,  and  gave  me 
much  and  varied  information  about  places  and 
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events  with  which  he  had  become  familiar 
during  his  adventurous  career. 

I  nevei  forgot  one  weird  adventure  he  told 
me  as  we  lay  helplessly  becalmed  in  the  calm 
streak  on  the  lee  side  of  Tahiti.  We  had  made 
a  good  run  from  the  Paumotus  with  a  fine 
cargo  of  pearl-shell,  and  my  friend  was  anxious 
to  get  into  Papeiti  as  quickly  as  possible  so 
that  his  cargo  would  be  in  time  for  a  German 
ship  which  was  in  the  harbour  loading  copra 
and  shell  for  Europe. 

Just  as  we  were  congratulating  ourselves 
upon  making  an  excellent  land-fall,  and  expect- 
ing to  make  port  in  a  few  hours,  we  suddenly 
ran  out  of  the  stiff  trade  wind,  as  if  we  had 
turned  the  corner  of  a  street  on  a  windy  day, 
and  after  forging  ahead  half  a  dozen  lengths  of 
Iierself,  the  schooner  lay  utterly  motionless  and 
utterly  helpless  for  more  thar  seventy  hours 
\  ithin  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Papeiti.  The 
skipper  fretted  and  fumed,  and  I  fear  muttered 
some  rude  words  under  his  breath,  but  he  was 
too  good  a  sailor — as  well  as  philosopher — not 
to  accept  the  inevitable  calmly,  and  after  some 
futile  attempts  to  tow  the  schooner  back  into 
the  trade  wind,  which  we  could  sec  swirling 
and  foaming  a  few  miles  north  of  us,  we 
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all  settled  down  to  our  enforced  idleness  ac- 
cording to  our  various  idiosyncrasies.  The 
Kanaka  crew  accepted  the  situation  with  ad- 
mirable complaisance,  the  captain  witii  such 
patience  as  he  could  command,  and  I  a.i^ain 
became  absorbed  in  that  mine  of  knowledge 
and  romance,  Prescott's  «  Conquest  of  Mexico!" 
one  of  the  well-thumbed  books  in  Kinross's 
little,  curiously  varied  library.  This  store  of 
intellectual  food  consisted  of  The  Bible,  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  Baxter's 
"Saints'  Rest,"   Cook's  "Voyages,"  Burns's 
Poems,  "  The  Pilgrim  s  Progress,"  "  Old  Songs 
and    Ballads   of    Scotland,"    the  VVaverley 
Novels,  and  a  few  others.    Kinross  told  me 
that  he  had  picked  up  these  books  in  Sydney 
some  years  before,  where  he  had  gone  with  a 
cargo  of  shell,  and  having  done  very  well  out 
of  the  trip,  he  determined  to  give  the  esthetic 
part  of  his  nature  a  feast  after  many  years  of 
short-commons,  not  to  say  starvation.    It  was 
very  pathetic  to  note  how  the  influence  of  early 
years  had  directed  the  hand  and  eye  of  the 
rough,  world-worn  sailor  in  selecting  books  of 
which  he  had  probably  never  read  a  line  since 
he  pored  over  them  in  the  thatched  cottage  on 
the  hills  above  Clyde-bank. 
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In  those  days  of  idleness  on  the  schooner  I 
used  to  do  my  reading  during  the  day;  at  night 
Kinross  and  I  lay  on  our  deck-chairs  an*' 
talked  of  the  old  land  "  far  ayont  the  sea,"  and 
of  the  world  of  waters  by  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded, while  the  sharp  pinnacled  peaks  of 
Tahiti  glittered  in  the  moonlight  like  some 
glorified  cathedral,  such  as  was  never  planned 
by  mortal  architect,  or  reared  by  human  hands. 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  our  nearing  the  end 
of  our  voyaging  together  (voyaging  which  had 
been  thoroughly  congenial  to  me,  and  which 
Kinross  declared  he  felt  very  sorry  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close)  that  drew  from  the  old  Scotch- 
man an  extra  portion  of  confidence,  I  might 
almost  say  tenderness.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
certainly  during  those  three  days  of  calm  he 
told  me  more  of  his  life  history,  past  and  pres- 
ent, than  he  had  done  during  the  whole  six 
months  I  had  been  his  daily,  or  rather  hourly, 
companion. 

On  the  second  night  of  our  enforced  idle- 
ness, a  night  of  full-moon  tropical  splendour, 
with  the  sea  glittering  like  an  endless  expanse 
of  molten  gold,  and  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  Is- 
land seeming  so  near,  in  that  absolutely  trans- 
parent atmosphere  that  it  almost  made  one  fear 
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we  were  actually  drifting  on  the  reef  although 
we  well  knew  that  we  were  twenty  odd  miles 
off  the  land;  on  that  night-a  night  which 
al  ways  comes  fla..hing  across  my  spiritual  vision 
whenever  I  see  moonlight  on  water  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world-Kinross  told  me  the  fol- 
lowing  strange  yarn,  and  so  absorbed  did  he 
become  in  recalling  the  experiences  of  the  long 
past,  and  I  in  listening  to  what  he  declared  were 
simple  facts,  that  the  Eastern  sky  broke  into  all 
the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  South  Sea  dawn  ere 
we  crept  into  our  hammocks  slung  under  the 
awning. 


Chapter  11 

"Thirty-five  years  ago  come   May  next." 
said  Kinross.  "I  shipped  as  first  mate  on  the 
whalmg   barque    'Flying  Fox.'  of  Hobart 
1  own.  I  had  been  four  voyages  before  that  on 
the  same  craft,  first  as  common  seaman,  then  as 
boat-steerer.  and  two  voyages  as  third  and 
second  mate.  Even  in  those  days,  which  must 
seem  a  long  time  past  to  you  although  it  only 
seems  as  yesterday  to  me.  the  whaling  business 
-which  IS  now  practically  extinct-was  almost 
played  out,  and  where  a  hundred  and  more 
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full-riy^;^red  ships,  barques,  and  brigs  had  carried 
on  the  profitable  trade  twenty-five  years  before, 
only  the  '  Flying  Fox  '  and  half  a  dozen  Other 
old  stagers  still  kept  up  the  game. 

"  The  '  Flying  Fox '  was  a  barque  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  tons  register.   VVe  '  lowered ' 
four  boats,  and  carried  a  crew  of  thirty  men 
all  told  besides  four  officers.    On  my  [jrevious 
voyages  I  had  been  very  comfortable  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  our  skipper  was  one  of 
the  old  school,  who  when  he  was  at  sea  ruled 
his  men  with  an  iron  hand,  yet  at  the  same  time 
treated  them  fairly  well  so  long  as  they  behaved 
property  and  moved  lively  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. But  woe  betide  the  shirker  or  growler! 
I  have  known  half  a  dozen  loafers  headed  up  in 
as  many  tun-butts  and  fed  on  bread  and  water 
through  the  bunghole  for  a  week  at  a  time,  or 
until  such  time  as  with  tears  and  lamentations 
the  most  hardened  rascals  b^ged  for  forgive- 
ness, and  promised  in  abject  terms  to  behave 
in  future  in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  And, 
strange  to  say,  those  hardened  old  sinners 
(many  of  them  jail-birds  of  the  toughest  kind) 
generally  kept  their  word,  and  became  models 
of  good  behaviour. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,"  said  Kinross,  "  that 
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there  are  only  very  few  men  who  have  the 
courage,  or  strength  of  will,  or  whatever  it  is. 
to  manage  men  in  this  way.  \o  douht  it  is  an 
inherited  characteristic.  Men  wiu)  have  not  thr 
gift  naturally  always  fail  if  they  attemiit.  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  these  high-handed  measures.  I 
sailed  for  five  years  with  •  Bunghole  Lewis ' 
(as  he  was  familiarly  called  among  seamen)  and 
I  never  knew  him  to  part  with  his  crew,  at  the 
end  of  a  voyage,  otherwise  than  on  the  pleas- 
antest  terms,  and  with  mutual  good  wishes. 
When  as  had  any  one  of  a  hundred  ordinary 
skippers  treated  his  men  in  half  as  rough  a 
way,  he  xvuuld  have  cooled  his  shins  in  prison 
at  the  end  of  every  voyarre. 

"  To  show  you  further  what  sort  of  a  man 
Captain  Lewis  was.  and  how  unlikely  under 
any  circumstances  he  was  to  be  affected  by  ner- 
vousness. I  will  tell  you  of  a  little  brush  we 
had  with  a  French  whaler  with  whom  we  fell  in 
near  the  French  island  of  New  Caledonia.  The 
incident  has  no  connection  with  the  main  point 
of  my  story,  and  I  only  mention  it  to  show 
what  a  cool  hand  our  skipper  was,  and  how  un- 
likely to  be  affected  by  trifles. 

"  We  sailed  from  Hobart  Town  in  June,  and  as 
the  ^vinter  time  in  the  south  is  the  season  for 
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sperm-whaling  in  the  tropics,  we  turned  the  old 
craft's  nose  west  by  north  to  get  round  Cape 

Lceuwin,  a  id  so  away  to  the  nor'ard  as  fast  as 
the  W'^ht  winds  woulf'  take  us.  In  the  course  of 
a  month,  and  after  picking  up  a  couple  of  fair 
si;ced  whales,  we  were  feeling  our  way  through 
that  dangerous  bit  of  water  know  as  Torres 
Straits.  We  managed  to  secure  a  fine  speim 
whale  in  th..t  intolerably  hot  s(!a,  althou>;h,  as  a 
rule,  whales  are  usually  found  a  .  farther 

east 

"Perhaps  you  know  that  sp  n  whales  ar'- 
much  more  ticklish  creatures  to  handle  than 
right  whales.  Not  only  have  they  awful  teeth, 
with  which  they  can  crumple  a  boat  as  easily  as 
a  dog  can  chew  a  bit  of  biscuit,  but  the  old 
sperm  whale  has  a  fierce  heart,  and  when  he 
♦s  thoroughly  roused  will  not  only  grind  boats 
in  )  matchw;iod,  but  has  been  known  to  send 
even  stout  ships  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  a 
few  blows  of  his  tough  old  head  and  terrible 
flukes. 

"  We  had  run  down  through  the  Coral  Sea, 
and  were  passing  to  the  south  of  New  Cale- 
donia in  company  with  a  French  whaler  about 
our  own  size,  and  who  was,  of  course,  upon  the 
same  quest  as  ourselves.  Wc  ha^  sooken  the 
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Frenchman  the  evening  before,  and  learned 
that  he  had  been  refitting  in  his  own  home-port 
of  Noumea;  and  as  our  skipper  thought  this  was 
a  chance  to  get  some  late  Sydney  papers,  he 
told  me  to  lower  away  and  take  his  compliments 
to  the  French  captain  with  a  polite  request  for 
any  Colonial  papers  he  could  spare.  As  a  rule 
when  sailors  meet  at  sea.  no  matter  whence 
they  may  hail,  they  always  pass  a  friendly  greet- 
ing to  each  other.  Somehow  the  human  heart 
grows  tender  towards  our  fellow  wanderers 
upon  the  lonely  world  of  waters,  and  even  the 
most  surly  men  will  relax  upon  such  a  weetin^ 
and.  like  the  silent  Arabs  of  the  desert,  at  least 
wish  each  other  God-speed. 

"  The  French  ship  was  only  a  couple  of  miles 
distant,  and  the  sea  was  absolutely  smooth  with 
just  the  faintest  rippling  breeze  on  the  water 
With  the  exhilaration  of  again  having  the  oars 
in  their  hands,  the  men  made  the  light  boat 
sk,m  over  the  water  at  a  pace  that  I  know 
made  the  Frenchmen   feel  envious,  for  the 
Johnnies,  with  their  short  jerky  stroke  and 
heavier  boats,  can  never  touch  the  Colonials  in 
speed,  whatever  they  can  do  in  politeness.  But 
I  am  going  to  give  you  a  bit  on  that  subject 
also,  which  I  think  will  convince  you  that  in  so- 
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called  politeness,  or  in  anything  else,  for  that 
matter,  the  devil  always  manages  to  get  in  (as 
he  did  into  Eden)  and  to  play  a  strong  hand 
all  round. 

"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  we  were  along- 
side the  French  ship.  Bidding  my  men  remain 
in  the  boat,  I  sprang  into  the  main-chains  and 
scrambled  on  deck.  I  had  been  surprised  when 
I  got  alongside  that  not  a  man  had  looked  over 
the  rail,  or  offered  a  rope's  end.  Now  I  was 
doubly  confounded  that  not  a  man  of  them  all 
looked  at  me,  or  seemed  to  be  aware  that  I  had 
boarded  their  old  hooker.  The  decks  presented 
the  usual  appearance  of  a  French  ship,  the  men 
laughing  and  pottering  about  at  little  jobs,  jab- 
bering to  each  other  in  that  free-and-easy  man- 
ner which  always  seems  to  English  sailors  so 
undisciplined.  As  I  dropped  on  deck  it  struck 
me  as  very  curious,  and  altogether  unaccount- 
able, that  not  a  man  jack  of  the  happy  family 
took  the  slightest  notice  of  me ;  not  a  bit  more 
than  if  I  had  been  one  of  themselves  coming 
down  from  a  job  in  the  rigging. 

"It  was  rather  disconcerting  to  a  warm- 
hearted young  fellow  such  as  I  was  then.  I 
wouldn't  mind  it  much  now  ;  I've  got  over  being 
troubled  by  trifles  of  that  sort. 
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"Ipulled  myself  together,and  boldly  proceeded 
aft,  where  an  officer,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  the 
captain,  was  promenading,  and  paying  no  more 
attention  to  my  intrusion  than  did  his  crew  I 
touched  my  cap  sailor  fashion-not  taking  it 
as  I  am  thankful  to  remember  to  this  day— 
and  politely  delivered  my  message.  The  fellow 
without  sign  of  salutation  or  vestige  of  greeting 
of  any  sort,  looked  me  all  over  for  a  long  minute 
and  then  said  in  a  slow,  and  what  he  meant 
to  be  an  impressive  to';e,  ^  Mon  ieetle  garfon 
give  your  Capeeteu  my  ver'  don  damn,  and  I  hope 
he  and  his  canaille  wccl  soon  go  to  ze  bottom  ofze 
seal'  It  ivas  one  of  the  very  worst  knocks  I 
ever  had  in  my  rather  chequered  life,  but  I  held 
myself  together  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth  as  it 
were,  and  with  a  stiff  bow  said,  '  Merci  Mov- 
steurf  Bon  jour/'  four  of  the  few  French  words 
I  know.   I  then  skipped  over  the  side,  and  so 
ended  my  visit  to  the  French  whaler  '  Ile-de- 
France.' 

"  When  I  gave  the  Frenchman's  reply  to  our 
captain,  a  peculiar  expression  of  satisfaction 
came  over  his  hard,  old  face,  which  I  don't 
know  the  meaning  of  to  this  day.  Whether 
these  two  men  had  ever  met  before,  or  whether 
Captain  Lewis  was  simply  hoping  for  a  chance 
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of  paying  the  saucy  Frenchman  back  with  in- 
terest, I  never  knew.  But  if  it  were  the  latter, 
the  opportunity  came  sooner  than  mortal  man 
could  have  hoped  for. 

"That  very  afternoon  our  mast-head  look- 
outs reported  a  school  of  whales  four  or  five 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  us.  As  the  wind  was 
so  light  that  we  hardly  had  steering  way,  the 
order  was  at  once  given  to  lower  away  two 
boats.  To  my  surprise  the  captain  jumped  into 
his  boat,  and  at  once  took  the  steer-oar.  Our 
skipper  was  reported  to  have  been  a  wonderful 
dare-devil  at  whaling  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
but  the  days  of  his  youth  were  now  far  past, 
and  during  all  my  voyaging  with  Captain 
Lewis,  this  was  the  first  and  only  time  he  per- 
sonally had  taken  command  of  a  boat  chasing 
whales.  All  our  men  noticed  the  '  old  man's ' 
new  departure,  and  the  whisper  went  round  that 
there  was  going  to  be  some  fun;  and  sure 
enough  there  was. 

"  The  man  who  '  headed  '  the  captain's  boat, 
that  is,  threw  the  first  'iron' — ^as  whalemen 
call  the  harpoon — at  a  whale,  was  a  gigantic 
Maori  named  '  Tahana.'  Tahana  had  been  at 
the  business  all  his  life,  and  what  he  didn't 
know  about  a  whale  was  not  worth  knowing. 
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In  fact  he  was  famous  among  Colonial  whale- 
men as  the  cleverest  hand  with  the  harpoon  in 
all  the  South  Seas.  Of  course  there  was  always 
a  scramble  among  whaling  captains  to  secure 
Tahana.  and  the  poor  fellow  was  generally  con- 
veyed  on  board  a  ship  at  the  last  moment  in  a 
helpless  state  of  inebriation,  and  only  learned 
the  name  of  his  ship  and  captain  when  the 
craft  was  actually  under  way  and  out  of  sight 
of  land. 

"  The  captain's  boat— with  Tahana  in  high 
spirits  at  the  bow-oar-got  away  a  few  minutes 
before  I  did,  and  as  his  boat  was  the  fastest  in 
our  lot  It  was  quite  impossible,  I  knew,  for  me 
to  reach  the  whales  before  him. 

"  By  this  time  it  was  dead  calm,  and  as  the 
Frenchman  lay  directly  between  us  and  the 
whales,  he  had  at  least  a  couple  of  miles  advan- 
tage of  us.  As  we  passed  the  Frenchman's 
stern  I  noticed  that  one  of  his  boats  had  been 
lowered,  and  was  now  a  good  bit  ahead  of  us 
the  men  pulling  their  little,  jerky  strokes  with 
all  their  might  directly  for  a  whale  which  our 
skipper  had  evidently  singled  out  as  his  own 
prize,  and  which  lay  gambolling  with  its  mate 
some  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms  on  the  near 
side  of  the  main  school. 
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As  we  neared  the  pair  of  whales,  the  French 
boat  was  first,  our  captain's  second,  and  mine 

third.    Our  long,  steady,  sweeping  stroke  had 
gained  two  to  one  on  the  Frenchmen,  and  we 
were  not  more  than  a  hundred  fathoms  behind 
them  as  we  neared  the  whales.  Just  then  the 
French  captain— by  this  time  I  had  recognized 
him— apparently  afraid  of  alarming  the  fish, 
ordered  his  men  to  take  in  their  oars  and  take 
to  their  paddles.    In  this  fashion  they  ranged 
quietly  up,  almost  touchmg  the  whale  in  their 
anxiety  to  make  sure  of  their  prize,  as  they 
now  considered  him  to  be;  but  the  Johnnies 
reckoned  without  their  host,  as  the  saying  goes. 

"  By  desperate  pulling  (I  had  taken  the  after 
oar  myself,  the  youngster  who  was  at  it  got 
pumped  out  in  the  fearful  struggle)  we  had 
managed  to  get  within  a  short  distance  of  our 
captain's  boat,  and  by  the  look  of  things  I  saw 
that  something  out  of  the  common  was  going 
to  happen,  and  I  told  my  men  to  lay  on  their 
oars  a  bit  and  watch  their  chance. 

"  Our  skipper  never  seemed  to  hesitate  a  sin- 
gle moment,  but  with  a  quick  clear  command, 
which  we  heard  quite  distinctly,  he  gave  Tahana 
the  order  •  Stand  up! '  and  then  we  knew  there 
was  going  to  be  what  sailors  call  '  ructions.' 
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"  The  French  boat  lay  broadside  on  the  whale, 
not  a  proper  position  for  a  boat  to  be  in  when 
attacking  a  whale,  but  the  French  skipper  had 
no  doubt  taken  this  position  to  prevent  our 
captain  getting  a  chance  to  throw  the  first 
harpoon,  and  so  establishing  legal  claim  on  the 
fish.  But  the  Frenchman  sadly  misunderstood 
Captain  Lewis  if  he  thought  any  little  game  of 
that  sort  would  interfere  with  his  plans.  When 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  French  boat  our  'old 
man '  told  his  men  to  back  water,  and  at  the 
same  moment  ordered  Tahana  to  dart,  which 
the  splendid  fellow  did  with  such  precision  and 
tremendous  force  that  the  harpoon  went  whiz- 
zing clean  over  the  Frenchmen's  heads  (no 
doubt  to  their  horror  and  amazement)  and 
buried  itself  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  whale's  shiny 
back.    A  moment  of  dazed,  painful  wonder, 
then  the  mighty  monster  dashed  forward  at 
lightning  speed  and  'sounded'— that  is,  betook 
himself  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  as  far  down 
as  he  mirrh:  think  necessary  to  free  himself 
from  his  er"  .x  es. 

vVhe      ,  .  >ale  is  first  struck  it  is  customary 
et  the  iine,  attached  to  the  harpoon,  run  out 
the  tub  where  it  is  coiled,  until  the  whale 
settles  to  his  pace,  then  a  turn  is  taken  round 
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the  logger-head,  and  the  men  stand  by  to  haul 
up  for  a  chance  to  kill  the  fish,  or.  if  he  should 
sound,  to  let  the  line  run  out  handsomely;  other- 
wise one  of  two  things  is  sure  to  happen  (unless 
the  line  is  cut  on  the  instant),  either  the  harpoon 
will  draw  and  the  whale  escape,  or  else  the 
boat  and  all  its  contents  will  be  dragged  under 
water  just  as  far  and  as  long  as  the  monster 
feels  inclined. 

"  When  Tahana's  splendid  cast  took  effert 
the  whale  darted  ahead  a  length  or  two,  and 
mstantly  sounded.  Then  there  was  one  of  two 
courses  to  pursue,  either  to  pay  out  line,  or  to 
cut  and  let  the  prize  go.  But  neither  the 
captam  nor  Tahana  was  of  that  sort.  '  Let  the 
line  run'  was  the  order,  and  it  did  run  with 
such  velocity  that  Tahana  stood  watching  the 
'chocks'  with  a  baler  in  hand  to  dash  water 
on  the  wood  whenever  it  began  to  smoke. 

"  In  the  few  seconds  after  the  whale  was  struck 
I  was  watching  it  so  intently  that  I  did  not 
notice  the  tragedy  taking  place  in  the  French- 
men's boat;  but  a  united  yell  of  rage  and  fear 
soon  drew  my  attention  to  the  Johnnies'  sore 
plight. 

"When  Tahana  made  his  tremendous  cast  over 
the  Frenchmen's  heads  and  struck  the  whale, 
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the  line  fell  squan;  across  their  bc^at,  and  tlew 
out  at  such  a  rate  that— as  I  have  already  said 
— Tahana  had  to  stand  by  with  water  to  pre- 
vent the  chocks  of  his  boat  taking  fire  from  the 
friction  of  the  flying  line.  This  line,  of  course, 
was  tearing  across  the  poor  Frenchmen's  boat 
at  the  same  terrific  rate,  and  the  foolish  chaps 
had  bundled  forward  and  aft  in  their  terror  of 
the  hissing  rope.  A  stroke  with  a  tomahawk, 
or  a  sheath-knife,  would  have  cut  the  line  in  a 
moment  and  thereby  solved  the  difficulty.  But 
every  man  jack  of  them  was  calling  some  con- 
tradictory advice,  and  before  the  captain  (who 
was  the  only  compos  mentis  man  in  the  lot)  could 
find  a  knife  and  ng  forward,  the  rushing 
line  had  actually  c  ..ir  boat  in  two  halves  as 
clean  as  a  pair  of  g^iants  could  have  done  the 
business  with  a  cross-cut  saw. 

"  The  crew  were  left,  some  on  the  bow,  some 
on  the  stern  portions,  howlmg-,  gesticulatino-, 
and  jabbering,  and  trying  to  keep  their  re- 
spective parts  afloat  as  they  slowly  drifted 
asuimer.  Just  at  this  moment  Tahana's  line 
slackened,  which  showed  that  the  whale  was 
risiHjif,  and  our  captain  ordered  his  men  to '  haul 
in  line.'  As  his  boat  shot  ahead,  old  Lewis 
looked  coolly  at  the  French  skipper,  raised  his 
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hat  and  waved  it  in  the  direction  of  the  French- 
man's ship,  as  if  advising  him  to  get  back  there 
as  quickly  as  possible.  As  things  had  turned 
out,  I  remember  thinking  at  the  moment  that 
it  was  the  most  wonderful  '  tit  for  tat '  that  had 
ever  happened.  And,  severe  as  the  adventure 
had  turned  out  for  the  Frenchman,  I  thought 
then,  and  I  think  still,  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  just  payment  for  his  unprovoked  insult 
of  the  rnoruing.  Of  the  cause  of  that  strange 
insult— national,  personal,  or  what  not— I  never 
got  the  slightest  inkling.    All  the  months  we 
were  together  after  the  French  episode  Captain 
Lewis  never  referred  to  the  matter  in  any  way 
whatever. 

"  The  whale  rose  within  a  few  fathoms  of  our 
captain's  boat,  which  gave  Tahana  afine  oppor- 
tunity to  finish  his  work  by  a  shot  from  the 
bomb-gun,  delivered  just  abaft  the  fin.  The 
explosion  of  the  bomb  quickly  ended  poor 
Leviathan's  earthly,  or  rather  waterly,  career. 
This  exciting  achievement  being  completed,  I 
thought  it  would  only  be  decent  to  proceed  to 
pick  up  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen,  who  were 
by  this  time  in  a  pitiable  condition— the  bow 
and  stern  of  their  wrecked  boat  having  become 
completely  submerged,  and  the  men  were  only 
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keepin<,r  their  heads  above  water  by  dingincj  to 
the  oars,  or  to  the  keel  of  their  demolished 
boat. 

"  I  succeeded  in  rcscuin<r  the  whole  gan.<T, 
their  captain  being  the  very  last  man  iiauled.  in 
a  very  undignified  manner,  on  board.  I  had  es- 
sayed to  pick  him  up  first,  but— whether  from 
pride  and  anger,  or  from  humanitarian  motives 
I  cannot  say—he  imperiously  waved  me  off, 
and  haughtily  ordered  me  to  *  Peek  up  mon 
pauvre  mans! ' 

"  By  the  time  I  had  got  all  the  Frenchmen 
into  my  boat  our  captain  had  his  whale  in  tow, 
and  was  laying  a  course  for  our  ship.  Con- 

siderinn^  the  overcrowded  state  of  my  boflt  I 
thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  take  thi 
half-dro'vnrd  Johnnies  to  their  own  vessel,  and 
then  to  return  to  assist  in  towing  the  whale. 
But  Captain  Lewis  had  a  simpler  plan  alto- 
gether. He  ordered  me  to  join  the  tow  at  once, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  Frenchmen  by  making 
them  double-bank  the  oars,  which  would  not 
only  assist  our  men,  but,  as  Lewis  smilingly  ob- 
served, •  keep  the  Frenchmen  warm  after  their 
unfortunate  wetting.' 

"  Thus  our  very  silent  procession  moved 
slowly  alcng  for  nearly  two  mortal  hours.  It  is  a 
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wearisome  process  foi  a  couple  of  boats  to  move 
a  big  sperm  whale.  It  was  a  mercy  for  the  poor 

Johnnies  that  we  were  in  the  tropics,  for  their 
lonnr  spell  in  the  water  made  their  teeth  chatter 
even  in  that  hot  climate.   However,  the  exercise 
seemed  to  do  them  ^ood,  and  when  the  biscuit 
bag  and  grub  box  were  produced,  and  our  men 
shared  their  rations  with  the  unfortunate  chaps, 
they  became  quite  lively,  and  even  tried  to 
crack  some  feeble  little  jokes.    I  civilly  offered 
a  portion  of  the  tucker  to  the  French  captain, 
but  he  sternly  refused  the  proffered  refresh- 
ment, and  kept  his  eyes  gloomily  fixed  on  his 
clumsy-looking  old  craft,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
thinking  out  some  mode  of  revenge  for  the 
scurvy  way  fate— in  the  shape  of  our  skipper- 
had  served  him  that  day. 

"We  had  to  pass  the  French  vessel  on  our 
course  towards  the  '  Flying  Fox,'  and  when  we 
got  within  a  mile  of  their  ship  Captain  Lewis 
ordered  me  to  cast  off  the  tow-line  and  put  the 
Frenchmen  on  board.  This  order  I  proceeded 
to  execute,  although  I  knew  that  it  would  be  a 
ticklish  job.  When  we  got  alongside,  the 
Frenchmen  scuttled  up  the  chain-plates  like  a 
lot  of  monkeys,  the  captain  being  among  the 
last  to  go  up.  The  instant  the  last  of  the  lot 
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were  dear  of  the  boat  I  ordered  my  men  to 
shove  off,  and  it  was  well  that  they  obeyed  t' e 
-irder  in  a  Sraee  of  shakes,  for  at  the  same 
moment  a  big  cannon  ball  was  dropped  over  the 
ship's  side  which  just  shaved  our  bow,  and 
would  have  smashed  the  boat  like  an  eggshell 
if  it  had  struck  us.  My  men  had  their  oars  out 
in  a  jiffy,  and  we  went  off  like  a  streak  of 
greased  lightning.    I  fully  expected  that  the 
angry  Frenchies  would  send  a  shot  after  us,  but 
they  didn't.  Maybe  we  were  beyond  range  be- 
fore they  got  their  old  gun  ready.   But.  what- 
ever was  the  cause,  they  gave  us  no  more 
trouble.   A  westerly  breeze  springing  up.  our 
ship  soon  ran  down  to  us.  and  after  making  our 
fine  whale  secure  alongside,  we  bore  away  to 
the  sou'-east.  When  the  wind  struck  the  French- 
man he  hauled  close  upoti-a-n-^id,  .i,^  if  he  m- 
tended  to  go  back  to  Noumea.   No  doubt  if  he 
made  that  beautiful  port,  h^  would  find  some 
relief  to  his  wounded  feelings  by  rehearsing  to 
his  fellow  countrymen  the  base  conduct  of 
'perfidious  Album' 

"  That  was  the  end  of  our  little  episode  with 
the  captain  and  crevr  of  the  *  Ile-de-France.'  It 
all  turned  out  excellent  comedy  for  us.  though 
at  one  time  it  looked  uncommonly  like  turning 
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out  tragedy.  Of  course  it  never  ceased  to  be  a 

favourite  subject  of  conversation  with  our  crew, 

but  our  ca[)tain  never  in  my  hearing  referred  to 
the  matter,  and  I  don't  know  to  this  day  if  he 
had  ever  had  a  feud  «vith  the  Frenchman,  or  if 
the  Frenchman's  message  by  me  was  simply  a 
gratuitous  insult. 


Chapter  III 

"After  trying-out  our  whale,  and  calling  at  one 
of  the  Fiji  Islands  for  a  supply  of  fresh  tack,  we 
cruised  slowly  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for 
a  little  over  two  months.  But,  as  the  sailors 
said,  our  luck  seemed  to  have  departed  with  the 
Frenchman,  for  during  all  that  time  we  never 
saw  hilt  or  hair  of  a  sperm  whale.  At  last  Cap- 
tain Lewis  determined  (as  the  summer  was 
coming  on)  to  give  up  looking  for  sperm  whales 
in  the  tropics,  and  to  try  our  luck  for  right 
whales  far  south,  in  fact  well  into  the  Antarctic 
Ocean.  This  determination  of  our  skipper  gave 
me  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  most  awful 
phenomenon,  I  think,  that  mortal  eyes  ever  be- 
held. I  have  never  mentioned  the  srbject  to 
human  ears  before  (excepting  to  the  owners  of 
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the  barque),  but  you  and  I  have  cruised  so  long 
together  that  I  think  we  understand  each  othe^ 
and  I  can  trust  you  not  to  laugh  at  m^.  besides, 
you  are  one  of  the  sort  whom  I  ha  -  never  loc' 
before— I  mean  the  sort  who  see;    i  :  see  ar  l 
hear  things  which  are  not  explaiuab;.  ^-ly 
means  known   to  the  c/cva-  man's  logic  or 
science.  Therefore  I  shall  tell  you  exactly  what 
I  saw,  without  the  least  fear  that  you  will  smile 
at  an  old  sailor's  yarn,  and  wonder  how  such 
queer  fancies  got  into  his  brain.  But  this  was 
not  fancy  at  all.  It  was  fact. 

"  As  I  said  we  braced  sharp  up  to  the  south- 
east trades,  and  in  a  few  days  passed  the  Ker- 
madecs,  and  held  on  south  until  we  struck  the 
westerly  winds  not  far  from  the  above  lonely 
group.  Then  we  squared  away  east-south-east, 
day  by  day  edging  a  little  more  south,  for  our 
skipper  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  work  his 
way  to  the  solid  ice-pack,  if  he  did  not  fill  the 
ship  before  he  got  so  far. 

"  It  was  not  until  we  reached  seventy  degrees 
south  that  we  ran  among  large  icebergs,  f  had 
never  seen  such  great  bergs  before,  and  they, 
in  their  awful  grandeur,  fascinated  me  with  a 
terrible  fascination,  not  to  say  horror. 

"  On  all  my  other  voyages  our  skipper  had 
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given  the  ice  zone  a  wide  berth,  and  I  had  only 
become  acquainted  with  small  bergs,  and  they 
rapidly  melting  as  they  drifted  into  the  warm 
seas.  But  as  we  now  pushed  our  way  south  we 
encountered  a  different  kind  of  ice-island  alto- 
gether. Great  masses  of  ice,  hundreds  of  feet 
in  height,  and  miles  in  extent.  Some  clear  as 
crystal,  and  penetrated  by  great  caves  and 
valleys  of  the  most  wonderful  shapes  and  col- 
ours, others  agai  glittering  in  the  sunlight  with 
the  immaculate  purity  of  newly-fallen  snow. 

"When  we  remember  that  an  iceberg  only 
shows  about  one-third  of  its  actual  size  above 
water,  some  of  the  huge  masses  we  sailed  past 
must  have  been  of  immense  proportions.  Few 
of  these  great  bergs  drift  clear  of  the  frozen 
ocean ;  it  is  only  the  comparatively  small  masses 
of  ice  which  reach  the  warm  seas,  and  are  en- 
countered by  ships  making  a  vo)  age  round  the 
Horn.  The  immense  bergs  either  ground  or 
drif*  so  slowly  that  the  short  Antarctic  summer 
is  past  ere  they  find  their  way  to  the  open  sea. 

"  After  many  hard  rubs  among  the  ice,  and 
many  close  calls  of  being  crushed  among  the 
bergs,  we  reached  seventy-two  degrees  south 
latitude,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  west 
longitude,  and  here  we  found  what  we  sup- 
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posed  to  be  the  everlastir  ,  impenetrable  ice- 
barrier  that  guards  the  regions  of  death  and 
silence,  regions,  the  mysteries  of  which  the 
bravefci  and  the  strongest  have  fail  1  to  reveal. 

"  We  found  whales  fairly  plentiful  in  those 
desolate  waters,  especially  about  five  or  six  de- 
grees further  north,  and  had  done  pretty  well. 
But  our  skipper  kept  pushing  south  until  we 
seemed  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  all  iivina 
things,  and,  as  I  say,  ran  up  against  the  regions 
of  eternal  ice. 

"  During  all  our  cruising  in  those  strange,  far 
south  seas,  the  weather  was  wonderfully  fine. 
For  nearly  two  months  the  sea  was  absolutely 
calm  with  regard  to  motion.  I  suppose  the 
many  icebergs  drifting  to  the  north,  and  the 
great  ice-barrier  in  the  south,  b.eak  the  force  of 
the  Pacific  rollers  reaching  those  waters.  The 
wind  in  the  daytime  was  usually  just  sufficient 
to  fill  the  sails,  while  for  a  few  hours  about  mid- 
night It  generally  dropped  altogether. 

"  We  had  been  drifting  for  several  days  along 
the  towering  ice-barrier,  sometimes  so  near  that 
we  were  compelled  to  lower  all  our  boats  to 
tow  the  ship  clear  of  the  awful  cliffs  which 
would  have  smashed  our  yards  and  boats  if  we 
had  got  within  touching  distance. 
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"  Captain  Lewis  was  loath  to  turn  northwards, 
for  he  had  a  fixed  notion  that  we  were  not  yet 
in  contact  with  the  moveless  pack  which  ex- 
tends in  a  solid  mass  to  the  South  Pole;  and 
he  hoped  to  find  open  water  which  would  prove 
that  what  we  had  been  coasting  along  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  days  was  only  a  gigantic  ice- 
berg, either  aground  or  slowly  drifting  north, 

"By  noon  on  January  the  25th,  1859  (I  re- 
member the  date  better  than  my  own  birthday) 
we  found  the  shore — or  rather  ice-line — slightly 
trending  to  the  south ;  and  the  skipper,  no  doubt 
thinking  that  he  was  going  to  find  a  southerly 
passage,  in  high  glee  ordered  to  trim  the  yards 
to  the  light  easterly  breeze,  and  change  the 
ship's  course  half  a  point  south.  We  slowly 
crept  along,  and  gradually  opened  up  what 
seemed  like  a  strait,  as  the  captain  had  hoped, 
but  which,  upon  investigation,  turned  out  to  be 
only  a  bend  in  the  unbroken  coast-line. 

"  The  sun  was  shining  on  the  glittering  ice- 
peaks,  and  sending  strange,  weird  lights  and 
shadows  down  the  face  of  the  perpendicular 
wall  that  rose  sheer  from  the  sea  for  hundreds 
of  feet.  Although  we  had  become  accustomed 
somewhat  to  the  wonderful  forms  and  colours  of 
the  world  of  ice  in  which  we  had  been  sailing 
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during  many  weeks,  yet  each  new  day— if  that 
expression  is  allowable  where  there  was  no 
night— when  the  sun  reached  its  zenith,  it 
seemed  that  new  forms  of  beauty  and  wonder 
developed. 

On  the  particular  day  to  which  I  refer  the 
sea  was  so  calm,  the  sunlight  so  brilliant,  and 
the  play  of  colour  upon  the  ice-clififs  so  marvel- 
lously lovely,  that  it  touched  some  long  dormant 
feelings  even  in  the  rough  hearts  of  our  fellows 
and  all  hands  were  lined  along  the  rail  staring,  in 
awe-struck  wonder,  at  the  unutterable  glory  of 
It  all.  The  air  was  so  absolutely  still  that  I  could 
hear  the  little  iDuffs-which  a  smoker  emits— as 
the  men  pulled  away  at  their  after-dinner  pipes 
and  occasicnally  eased  their  feelings  with  that 
little  .^rrunt  which,  in  a  way,  expresses  some- 
thmg  that  neither  the  heart  nor  the  lips  are 
able  to  express  in  words. 

"  As  we  were  all  gazing  at  the  splendid  sight 
-even  stern  old  Lewis  appearing  spell-bound 
as  he  stood  by  the  mizen  rigging  watching  the 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  ice-cliffs— a  whisper 
passed  from  man  to  man,  ^  a  ship!'  and  sure 
enough,  as  if  moored  to  the  ice-wall,  a  large 
ship  lay  silent  and  moveless  as  the  wall  itself. 
"  We  soon  made  her  out  to  be  a  whaler.  Her 
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boats  were  all  gone,  but  along  her  sides  were 
the  remains  of  broken  davits,  where  boats  had 
once  been.  Her  three  masts  were  snapped  off 
near  the  deck.    The  top  hamper  (which  is 

characteristic  of  whalers)  had  been  swept  clean 
away,  together  with  most  of  the  bulwarks, 
cook's  galley,  deckhouse,  etc.  The  only  anim- 
paired  relics  of  the  ship's  old  calling  were  the 
'  try- works  ';  they  had  been  so  hrmly  built,  and 
so  securely  bolted  to  the  solid  woodwork,  that 
neither  storm  nor  time  ha.~i  been  able  to  budge 
them. 

***** 
"  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  life  whatever 
about  the  ship,  and,  although  we  hoisted  a  signal, 
it  was  more  as  a  matter  of  form  than  with  any 
expectation  of  a  reply.  We  were  about  two 
miles  from  this  strange  sight,  and  as  the  weather 
was  perfectly  calm,  the  captain  ordered  me  to 
lower  away  my  boat  and  proceed  to  examine 
the  wreck  (as  she  appeared  to  be)  so  far  as  I 
safely  could.   It  does  not  take  a  whaler  much 
time  to  start  a  boat,  and  in  five  minutes  we  were 
clear  of  our  ship  and  skimming  along  towards 
the  stranger,  feeling  a  sort  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement as  to  what  we  might  discover. 

"  Of  course,  in  steering,  I  was  looking  towards 
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the  object  we  were  approaching,  while  my  crew, 
sitting  at  their  oars,  were  lot)kincr  back  at  our 
ship.  As  we  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
wreck  a  strange  sensation  of  something,  very 
like  fear,  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  suppose 
the  men  must  have  noticed  it.  for  they  all 
stopped  pulhng  and  looked  round.  As  they  did 
so  there  was  a  sort  of  gasping  shiver  among 
them,  and  they  instantly  began  to  back  water  as 
if  we  were  running  on  to  some  serious  danger. 

"  The  sight  which  staggered  me  and  my  crew 
is  quite  beyond  my  powers  of  description.  To 
all  appearance,  leaning  over  the  poop  iron 
railing  on  the  port  side—which  was  the  side  we 
were  approaching— were  twenty  or  twenty-five 
men,  of  the  usual  whaling  type,  looking  list- 
lessly over  the  ships  side.  This  is  what  ap. 
Pearcd  10  us  at  first  glance;  but  what  made  my 
crew  and  me  shiver  and  hesitate  was  the  weird 
certainty  borne  into  each  of  our  minds  that 
these  were  not  living  men;  and,  if  not  living 
men,  then — whatf 

"  My  crew,  with  white,  scared  faces,  and  never 
uttering  a  word,  began  slowly  to  turn  the  boat's 
head  towards  our  ship,  and  I  realized  that  if  I 
allowed  their  fear  to  grow  into  a  panic  I  could 
never  prevent  them  making  a  disgraceful  bolt. 


<< « 
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Men,'  I  said,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  detect  a 
quaver  in  my  voice,  as  if  I  were  coming  out  of  an 
ague  fit.  «  Men!  the  captain  sent  us  to  investi- 
gate this  strange  ship,  and  if  we  turn  tail  and 
bolt  without  doina:  what  we  were  commanded 
to  do,  we  shall  be  a  laughing  stock  to  our  ship- 
mates, and  you  know  what  sort  our  "  old  man  " 
is!   He  will  most  certainly  punish  every  man 
jack  of  3  0U.  And  a  week  or  so  in  a  cask,  in 
this  climate,  will  not  be  at  all  pleasant.  Be 
men !  pull  alongside,  and,  at  least,  let  us  try  to 
do  what  we  were  commanded.' 

"  I  had  always  been  judicious  in  the  manat^re- 
ment  of  my  men,  and  they  had  a  good  deafof 
confidence  in  me,  and  generally  obeyed  me 
implicidy.  without  any  of  those  disagreeable 
growls  which  sailors  so  often  indulge  in.  espe- 
cially towards  all  officers  under  the  rank  of 
first  mate.  The  first  mate  has  too  much  power 
in  his  hands  for  a  sailor  to  play  tricks  with. 

"  My  words  had  the  desired  effect,  oars 
dropped  into  stroke,  and,  with  one  or  two  furtive 
glances  over  their  shoulders,  we  dashed  along- 
side the  silent,  mysterious  ship. 

"  I  knew  that  my  men  made  all  the  noise  they 
reasonably  could  when  I  ordered  the  oars  in. 
The  extra  rattle  helped  to  keep  their  spirits  up, 
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and  did  no  harm,  so  I  took  no  notice.  The 
bow  oarsman  cauLrht  on  to  the  main  chains  with 
the  boat  ook,  and  then  looked  at  me  for  the 
next  move. 

"  In  the  state  we  were  all  in  I  knew  that  if  I 
hesitated  a  moment  I  might  become  the  irreatest 
coward  of  the  lot,  so  without  a  moment's  pause, 
and  without  daring  to  look  up,  I  sprang  into 
the  tangle  of  wire  rigging,  all  twisted  in  the 
rusted  and  broken  chain  plates,  clambered  on 
to  the  ship's  rail,  and  stood  there  for  a  few 
moments  looking  fore  a  J  aft,  with  about  the 
most  uneasy  feeling  I  ever  experienced  in  my 
life.  But  I  gathered  my  wits  together,  and  in 
the  gruffest  voice  I  could  muster  I  called  to 
my  boat-steerer  (an  experienced  old  hand,  upon 
whom  I  thought  I  could  rely)  to  come  on  deck 
with  me,  and  ordered  the  rest  of  the  crew  to 
remain  in  the  boat — which  was  quite  a  super- 
fluous order,  as  all  the  power       the  British 
navy  would  have  failed  to  force  the  men  on 
board  the  haunted  ship. 

"  When  the  boat-steerer  and  I, standing  pretty 
close  together  (for  what  reason  I  leave  you  to 
guess),  took  a  survey  of  things,  this  is  what  we 
saw:  The  decks  had  been  swept  fore  and  aft 
of  everything  movable  in  some  long-past  catas- 
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trophe  of  wind,  or  sea,  or  crashing  iceberg. 
That  the  ruin  had  happened  at  one  fell  sweep 
was  proved  by  the  evidence  that  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  rig  jury  ms^ts,  and  that  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  nothing  had  been 
left  to  rig  jury  masts  with.  The  boats  had  not 
been  lowered,  but  torn  away, as  the  old-fashioned 
davits  were  snapped  off  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
rail. 

"The  ship  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
models,  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  tons 
burden,  and  with  her  wholesome  breadth  of 
beam,  and  beautifully  clean  run,  she  must  have 
been  a  fine  sea-boat  and  fast  sailer. 

"  We  noted  all  these  details  at  a  glance,  and 
then  we  looked  at  each  other  with,  I  think, 
signs  of  terror  in  our  eyes,  for  we  edged  nearer 
together  without  uttering  a  word.  We  knew, 
without  words,  what  each  one  was  thinking: 
*  Where  are  the  men  we  saw  a  few  minutes  ago 
leaning  over  the  rail '  Gone!  Not  a  vestige 
of  human  kind,  living  or  dead,  could  we  see. 

"  Signing  to  my  companion  to  follow  me,  I 
leaped  to  the  deck,  and  walked  slowly  for'ard.  All 
the  hatches  were  closed,  but  a  falling  spar  had 
knocked  a  hole  in  a  corner  of  the  fore  hatch, 
through  which  we  could  see  the  casks  of  oil 
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jammed  chock  up  to  the  combings,  showing  that 

the  poor  fellows,  whoever  they  were,  had  filled 
their  ship,  probably  after  years  of  hardshin  and 
were  dreamiiijr  of  home  when  catastrophe  and 
death  overtook  them. 

"When  we  got  on  the  fo'r'sle-hcnd  and  looked 
over  the  bows  we  found  both  anchors  down, 
and,  to  our  astonishment,  they  were  lyinT 
together,  with  a  lot  of  loose  chain,  on  a  solid 
floor  of  ice,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  sea  was  so  clear  that  every 
little  crack  and  chink  on  the  anchors  and  chains 
were  as  discernible  as  though  they  lay  at  our 
feet  on  deck.  The  clearness  of  the  water,  and 
Its  peculiar  colour,  so  like  the  hue  of  the  ice, 
had  prevented  us  discovering,  as  we  came 
alongside,  that  the  ship  was  resting,  or  rather 
frozen,  on  a  solid  bed  of  ice  projecting  from  the 
great  ice-barrier.    This  position  of  the  ship 
accounted   for  her  absolute  motionlessness. 
which  had  puzzled  -is  both  before  and  since  we 
had  boarded  her. 

"  We  turned  aft  from  the  fo'c'sle,  not  caring  to 
mvestigate  that  rather  dark  abode,  although  the 
door  stood  invitingly  open.  However,  we\new 
afterwards  (by  what  we  found  in  the  cabin)  the 
sort  of  things  we  would  have  found  there. 
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"So  we  continued  exploriiicj  aft.  lo()kin^r  at 
this  and  that  as  we  went  along,  but  never  saying 
a  word  to  each  other;  it  seemed,  somehow,  tha't 
words  would  be  out  of  place  on  that  silent  ship, 
and  we  held  our  peace  as  if  we  were  at  a 
funeral. 

"  As  I  said  just  now  the  .«=hip  was  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  sort,  with  top-gallant  fo'c'sle  and 

high  poop,  under  which  was  a  large  roomy 
cabin—'  saloon  '  they  call  it  nowadays. 

"  The  ship  was  so  battered  about,  the  paint  so 
complete!)-  rubbed  off  everywhere,  both  outside 
and  inside,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where 
she  hailed  from.    But  I  think  from  her  size  and 
general  appearance  that  she  must  have  belonged 
to  London,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  had  been 
originally  intended  for  a  passenger  ship.  She 
was  not  only  much  larger  than  the  usual  run  of 
whalers,  but  her  general  appearance  gave  me  the 
impression  that  she  had  seen  better  days  in  her 
youth,  and  had  lost  caste  and  position  as  the 
newer  and  smarter  class  of  ships  came  into 
fashion.   Then  after  various  attempts  in  other 
lines— always  dropping  lower  and  lower  (like 
a  man  defeated  in  business  by  more  pushing 
competitors)— she  had  dropped  into  the  'shell- 
back '  fraternity  and  given  up  her  old  associ- 
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ates  altogether,  or  rather  they  had  given  her 
up. 

"When  my  hoat-sKn-rcr  and  I  reached  the 
break  of  the  poop  uc  lound  the  cabin  door 
securely  hooked  opai  uiih  heavy  brass  hooks 
at  top  and  bottom.  The  Ion,-,  thou-h  rather 
low  cabin,  was  lighted  by  two  skyli^rhts  .,n  the 
poop-deck.  The  glass  of  the  skjh-hts  was  n{ 
the  old  sort,  immensely  thick  and  heavy,  and 
so  well  protected  by  iron  bars  that  it  had  safely 
withstood  the  catastrophe  which  had  ruined 
every  other  part  of  the  ship. 

"  As  we  entered  the  cabin  side  by  side  (neither 
of  us  at  all  desiring  the  honour  of  precedence), 
and  holdinnr  on  to  each  other  like  scared  child- 
ren finding  their  way  in  the  dark,  we  found  the 
whole  place  almost  as  well  lighted  as  the  main 
deck  outside,  and  we  stood  staring  round  the 
silent  place  without  daring  to  go  forward  even 
a  few  feet. 

"As  we  gradually  mustered  courage  to  advance 
as  far  as  the  fore  end  of  the  Ion  r,  heavy  table, 
and  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to  oi  -  sur- 
roundings, this  was  the  sight  which  met  our 
terrified  gaze ; 

"At  the  after  end  of  the  table,  which  is  usually 
occupied  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  there  sat 
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something  which  we  at  first  thought  was  a  man, 
so  straij^^hi  and  firm  it  sat  in  the  securely  fixed 
arm-chair.  The  hands,  which  we  soon  per- 
ceived were  skeleton  hands,  were  resting  on 
what  we  t;;^uessecl  was  the  ship's  log-book.  The 
'thint;'  vvas  heavily  clothed  in  a  pilot  cloth 
suit,  and  over  that  a  sailor's  yellow  oil-skin 
coat,  with  what  sailors  call  a  sou'wester  on  the 
head. 

"  1 1  was  b(;yond  all  wonls  terrible  to  see  this 
ghostly  captain  .ittini^r  there,  where  he  hail  sat 
certainly  for  montiis,  prol)ably  for  years,  with 
the  mouldering  log-book  under  his  hands,  and 
surrounded  by  companions  silent  and  grim  as 
himself.  Whether  the  skeleton  had  been  kept 
in  position  by  the  stiffness  of  its  clothing, 
the  support  of  the  table  and  chair,  and  the 
steadiness  of  the  frozen  ship,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  I  am  only  telling  you  of  what  I  saw, 
not  their  causes,  for  that  is  quite  beyond  my 
power. 

"  The  ship  was  fitted,  as  most  of  the  old- 
lashioned  ships  were,  with  state  rooms  par- 
titioned off  from  the  cabin,  each  with  a  port-hole 
for  light  and  air.  These  state  rooms  were  of 
the  smallest  dimensions,  but  capable  of  accom- 
modating two  persons  at  a  pinch.  There  were 
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four  rooms  to  a  side,  and  as  the  doors  were  all 
open  we  could  look  freely  into  e.  -Ii.  There 
was  a  silent  occupant  in  every  room,  some  fully 
dressed,  others  muffled  up  in  clothing  and 
blankets,  as  if  they  had  died  fighting  to  the 
last  with  the  dreadful  cold  and  darkness  of  the 
awful  polar  night. 

"After  peeping  carefully  into  each  bunk  to 
make  certain  that  the  occupant  needed  no  more 
help,  we  came  to  a  large  room  aft,  extending 
the  whole  width  of  the  ship,  and  with  two  stem 
wmdows  flooding  it  with  light.  The  room  was 
comfortably,  in  fact  luxuriously,  furnished  for 
those  days.   We  judged  that  this  must  have 
been  the  captain's  quarters,  and  a  corroded 
brass  plate  which  we  discovered  over  the  door, 
with  the  single  word  '  Captain,'  proved  this  to 
be  the  case.  This,  like  all  the  other  rooms,  had 
Its  ghastly  occupant.  On  the  bed  lay  the  skele- 
ton of  a  woman  with  the  bones  of  a  little  child 
huddled  up  and  held  close  in  the  fleshless 
arms  to  where  her  bosom  once  had  been. 

"After  this  last  weird,  sorrowful  sight,  and 
carefully  avoiding  touch  with  table,  locker,  or 
bulkhead,  we  made  for  the  cabin  door  with  the 
slow  step  and  self-restraint  of  men  in  mortal  ' 
terror,  knowing  well  that  if  we  for  one  instant 
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allowed  our  over-wrought  feelings  to  get  the 
mastery  of  us  we  should  rush  for  our  boat  in  a 
frenzy  of  fear,  and  disgrace  ourselves  in  our 
comrades'  estimation— a  thing  sailors  are  very 
careful  to  avoid  doing. 

"  We  slid  down  the  ship's  side  into  the  boat, 
and  I  instantly  ordered  to  cast  off,  I  seized 
the  steer-oar  and  with  a  vigorous  sweep  headed 
the  boat  for  our  ship.  I  did  not  need  to  tell 
the  men  to  'give  way!'  they  did  that  right 
enough,  and,  under  their  powerful  strokes,  our 
light  boat  went  spinning  over  the  calm  water. 
In  twenty  minutes  we  were  alongside,  and  in 
a  minute  more  hooked  on  to  the  falls  and  run 
up  to  the  davits. 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  captain, '  what  do  you  make 
her  out  to  be?  Any  signs  of  life ?  What  is  her 
name  * 

"  The  men  had  gone  forward,  while  the  cap- 
tain and  I  had  turned  aft  and  were  now  by  the 

companion-way. 

"'If  you  please,  sir,'  said  I,  '  I  would  like  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  for  I  feel  a  bit 
knocked  up.'  Then  in  a  moment  I  felt  the 
deck  hit  me  as  I  went  off  into  a  dead  faint,  a 
thing  I  had  never  done  in  my  life  before.  The 
captain  qi-ickly  called  the  steward,  and  with 
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the  aid  of  a  stimulant  from  the  medicine  chest, 
and  afterwards  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  I  was  fit 
to  crawl  down  the  companion-ladder,  and  lay 
myself  comfortably  on  a  cabin  locker.  When  I 
had  eaten  a  biscuit  and  drank  another  cup  of 
the  hot,  strong  coffee,  the  captain  said: 

'"Now  you  will  do;  your  colour  is  coming 
back  into  your  gills;  but  yet  you  look  as  if  you 
had  seen  a  ghost.' 

"  I  nodded  emphatically  when  he  said  this,  and 
he  told  me  afterwards  that  such  a  queer,  scared 
expression  came  into  my  eyes,  that  he  feared  I 
had  received  some  violent  shock  which  had 
driven  me  insane. 

"  Throwing  a  heavy  blanket  over  me,  he  very 
kindly  advised  me  to  have  forty  winks,  which 
he  said  I  required  to  set  me  all  right  again. 
Ordering  the  steward  to  keep  an  eye  on  me, 
Lewis  took  himself  off,  and  I  remember  think- 
ing, in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  how  very  strange  it 
was  to  find  a  streak  of  kindness,  and  even  a 
sort  of  tenderness,  in  our  hard  old  skipper. 
But  I  have  found  out,  in  the  course  of  a  rather 
hard,  rough-and-tumble  life,  that  it  is  unwise 
to  suppose  that  we  know  all  about  another's 
very  inmost  character,  for  we  don't !  I  think 
that  is  why  our  Lord  says :  •  Judge  not  that  ye  be 
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not  judged.'  I  was  once  saved  from  the  sharks 
in  the  lagoon  at  Taupara,  when  I  was  knocked 
overboard  by  the  main-boom  in  gybing.  A 
twenty-foot  monster  would  have  made  short 
work  of  me  had  not  one  of  my  darkies  (whom  I 
had  rope's  ended  a  month  before)  jumped  after 
me,  and  fought  the  beast  with  a  common  sailor- 
knife,  until  we  were  both  picked  up.  The  poor 
fellow  had  his  left  hand  snapped  clean  off  in  the 
fight,  but  he  made  precious  little  fuss  about  it, 
and  laughed  and  danced  about  the  deck  when 
the  shark  turned  belly-up,  done  to  death  by  my 
man's  well-directed  thrusts.  I  could  tell  you  a 
lot  of  things  bearing  on  the  subjects,  'Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged/  and  '  The  first  shall 
be  last,  and  the  last  first,'  and  things  of  that 
sort,  but  I  must  forbear,  and  proceed  with  my 
reminiscences  of  our  voyage  in  the  Antarctic 
#  *  #  #  * 
"  I  must  have  slept  long  and  soundly,  for  I 
neither  heard  nor  saw  what  was  going  on  until 
the  steward  called  me  for  supper  at  four  bells. 
By  this  time  the  skipper,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  mates  were  doing  full  justice  to  a  Hobart 
Town  whaler's  generous  fare,  in  the  usual 
business-like  and  silent  fashion  of  sailors  when 
they  are  at  sea. 
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I  did  not  feel  much  of  an  appetite,  but  I 
took  my  place  at  table  and  began  to  feed.  The 
three  mates  soon  finished  their  meals,  and  took 
themselves  off  for  the  no  less  important  part 
of  the  programme,  a  pipe  of  strong,  negro-head 
tobacco. 

"  The  captain  and  I  being  left  alone,  we  pro- 
ceeded more  leisurely,  but  no  less  silently,  until 
the  skipper,  having  finished  his  last  cup  of 
black  tea— almost  as  exhilarating  as  Jamaica 
rum— smacked  his  lips  and  said,  as  he  rose 
from  the  table : 

"  '  Don't  bother  yourself,  Mr.  Kinross,  about 
your  watch  on  deck  to-night,  turn  in  at  once 
and  have  a  good  nijrht's  sleep.  To-morrow  I 
shall  go  with  you  and  explore  this  "phantom 
ship,"  which  seems  to  have  given  you  and  your 
boat-steerer  "a  bad  turn,"  as  the  women  say. 
But  I  don't  think  that  ghosts  will  have  much 
effect  on  Ja-k  Lewis.  If  they  do,  it  will  be 
the  first  time,  and  I  shall  know  the  reason 
why ! ' 

"  I  don't  think  that  he  ever  did  '  know  the 
reason  why,'  but  the  effect  was  very  tangible 
on  him.  poor  man!  and  that  in  a  fashion  much 
more  serious  than  either  he  or  I  dreamed  of 
at  the  time. 
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"  I  turned  in  as  the  skipper  advised,  and  slept 
like  a  dead  man  for  twelve  solid  hours. 

"When  I  turned  out,  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
went  on  deck,  I  found  it  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  mornings  I  ever  remember  seeing. 
The  sea  was  like  glass,  and  the  sunlight  glit- 
tered over  the  intensely  clear,  greeny-blue 
water,  as  the  sun  can  only  glitter  near  great 
icebergs. 

"  Our  barque  lay  in  about  the  same  position  as 
the  day  before,  only  we  had  drifted  a  little  more 
to  the  eastward,  and  so  were  a  bit  further  from 
the  mysterious  ship,  which  lay,  of  course,  in  the 
same  position  as  she  did  on  the  previous  day. 

"  After  breakfast  Captain  Lewis  ordered  me  to 
lower  away  my  boat,  saying  he  wished  to  board 
the  wreck  and  examine  her  himself.  Why  he 
wished  to  take  my  crew  instead  of  his  own,  I 
cannot  say.  Pe»haps  it  was  to  see  if  the  scare, 
as  he  called  it,  which  seemed  to  affect  the  boat- 
steerer  and  myself,  extended  to  the  crew.  What- 
ever was  the  reason,  the  skipper  soon  had 
ocular  demonstration  that  the  infection  was 
widespread,  for  not  a  man  obeyed  when  I  or- 
dered them  into  the  boat ! 

"With  a  fierce  oath,  and  a  promise  to  cnre 
them  all  with  the  cask  treatment  as  soon  as  he 
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returned,  Lewis  swung  himself  into  the  boat  by 
the  tackle-fall,  and  told  me  to  cast  off  the 
painter,  saying  that  he  would  scull  to  the  wreck 
himself.  This,  of  course,  I  could  not  permit, 
and  at  once  followed  him  into  the  boat. 

"As  we  pushed  oflf  and  took  to  our  oars,  the 
skipper  called  to  the  row  of  terrified  looking 
men  leaning  over  the  rail : 

I  am  heartily  ashamed  to  be  shipmates  with 
a  gang,  not  only  of  ruffians,  but  of  cowards;  I 
will  attend  to  you,  my  lads,  when  I  come 
back.' 

"  Favoured  by  the  dead  calm  which  prevailed, 
we  soon  covered  half  the  distance  which  separ- 
ated the  ships.  Here  we  rested  a  bit,  then  again 
took  to  our  oars.  When  we  got  within  a  quarter 

of  a  mile,  or  rather  less,  of  the  stranger  we  lay  on 
our  oars  as  if  by  mutual  consent  to  have  another 
good  look  at  her. 

"There  she  lay  steadfast,  silent,  grim,  and 
ghost-like.  And  to  my  horror— I  feel  the  shiver 
of  it  yet— the  silent,  motionless  men  were  lean- 
ing over  the  rail  looking  at  the  cruel  sea  that 
had,  long  ago,  smiled  and  mocked  at  their 
miserable  fate. 

"  Neither  I  nor  the  skipper  had  a  word  to  say. 
He  muttered  something  under  his  breath,  and 
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sluing  the  boat  round  broadside  on  to  the  ship, 
pulled  out  his  field-glasses,  and  made  a  long 
careful  examination  of  the  strange  craft  and 
her  ghastly  crew. 

"  Without  a  woid  he  put  up  his  glasses,  and 
we  again  started  pulling  towards  the  mystery. 
We  adopted  the  position  of  standing  up  to  our 
oars,  and  so  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  ap- 
paritions, and  determined  to  solve  the  mystery 
by  marking  how  and  where  the  ghostly  men 
disappeared.  When  we  got  within  about  fifty 
fathoms  of  the  ship  the  vision  disappeared  in 
one  instant!  So  suddenly  did  this  occiu-  that 
we  thought  the  delusion  must  be  in  our  sip-ht. 
We  rubbed  our  eyes,  and  the  captain  whis- 
pered, 'Back  water.'  We  slowly  and  noise- 
lessly backed  for,  perhaps,  three  minutes,  and 
instantly,  as  if  a  curtain  were  suddenly  with- 
drawn, the  silent,  motionless  forms  were  again 
revealed,  clear  and  distinct  as  living  men! 

"  The  skipper's  stern,  weather-beaten  coun- 
tenance grew  a  bit  pale  as  he  said:  '  Pull  along- 
side, and  let  us  investigate  this  trickery;  I  must 
find  it  out,' 

"  In  a  couple  of  minutes  we  were  alongside, 
and  taking  the  end  of  our  boat-line  with  us  so 
as  to  make  our  boat  safely  secure  (we  knew  well 
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that  no  one  would  corns  to  our  rescue  if  our 
boat  got  adrift)  we  scrambled  up  the  rusted 
chain-plates. 

Standing  on  the  rail,  holding  on  to  the  rot- 
ting main  rigging,  we  looked  fore  and  aft  on  the 
desolate  scene,  which  had  struck  awe  into  my 
heart  the  day  before. 

"The  usual  creak  of  a  spar  or  a  bulkhead, 
the  ripple  of  water  under  the  bows  or  counter, 
the  many  sounds,  more  or  less  distinct,  which 
are  always  heard  on  a  ship,  however  completely 
deserted  she  may  be,  on  this  ship  did  not  exist. 
I  remember  that  the  strange  desolation  of  it  all 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  text  I  learned  when  I  was 
a  young  lad.   It  had  just  been  settled,  in  family 
conclave,  that  I  was  to  have  my  life's  desire, 
viz.,  to  go  to  sea,  and  I  rushed  to  my  grand- 
mother to  inform  her  of  the  great  event.  How 
well  I  remember  the  half-sad,  half-quizzical 
look  she  gave  me  over  the  top  of  her  spectacles, 
and  said:  '  Laddie,  you  had  better  stay  on  the 
good,  firm  earth,  for  "there  is  sorrow  on  the 
sea.'"    Dear  soul!  she  had  lost  her  husband 
and  three  sons  on  the  sea,  so  she  knew  well 
what  she  was  talking  about. 

"  Here  was  the  '  sorrow  on  the  sea  with  a 
vengeance!  But  it  was  the  sorrow  of  utter 
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silence,  the  crying  and  the  wailing  were  all 
past;  only  the  sorrow  and  the  silence  remained. 

"  It  seemed  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  Cap- 
tain Lewis  as  it  had  upon  the  boat-steerer  and 
myself,  but  he  bore  himself  more  bravely  than  we 
did,  and  made  no  remarks.  Slipping  lightly  to  the 
deck,  he  motioned  me  to  follow  him,  and  I  re- 
member thinking  it  strange  that  he  began  to  go 
exactly  the  same  round  as  I  had  gone  the  day 
before.  We  climbed  on  to  the  to'gallant-fo'c'sle, 
looked  at  the  anchors  lying  on  the  ice,  examined 
the  old-fashioned  windlass,  the  stump  of  the 
bowsprit,  and  all  such  things  as  interest  sailoi^ 
and  give  them  a  clue  to  the  character  of  a 
ship.   Lewis  even  went  into  the  dingy  fo'c'sle. 
What  he  saw  there  I  don't  know.  He  came 
out  again  with  a  queer  look,  and  breathing  as 
if  he  had  run  up  the  main  rigging  from  the 
deck  to  the  to'gallant  crosstrees  without  resting 
a  second. 

"  When  we  reached  the  cabin  door  the  skipper 
paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  I  was 
with  him,  and  not  lingering  behind  as  I  had 
done  at  the  fo'c'sie,  then  he  went  in  with — I 
must  say  a  much  braver  bearing  than  I  had 
done  when  I  dragged  in  my  companion  with 
me  never  caring  a  pin  to  hide  my  nervousness. 

E 
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That  shows  you  the  difference  between  men 
when  put  to  the  test. 

"  But  even  Captain  Lewis  was  staggered— 
strong-nerved  man  though  he  was~when  he 
walked  up  to  the  table,  and  looked  closely  at 
the  figure  sitting  there,  silent,  motionless,  and 
grim!  with  the  pen  clutched  in  the  fleshless 
fingers,  and  the  sodden,  faded  log-book  held 
tight  under  the  awful  hands.   But  though  stag- 
gered a  bit,  our  stem  old  skipper  stood  the 
ghastly  sight  bravely,  never  faltering,  as  I  had 
done;  and  after  trying  to  read  a  word  on  the 
rotten  paper  (which  it  was  impossible  to  do)  he 
went  slowly  round  the  state-rooms,  looking 
boldly  into  each,  where  the  silent  occupants 
lay,  either  huddled  up  with  cap,  blankets,  and 
clothing        staring  with  uncovered,  sightless 
eyes,  and  grinning  teeth-as  if  in  mockery,  or 
reproof— at  the  intruder. 

"  The  captain's  room,  with  its  pathetic  occu- 
pants, was  the  last  Lewis  entered.  He  stood 
quietly,  looking  long  and  intently  at  the  woeful 
spectacle,  and  never  saying  a  word.  Tlien  he 
did  two  strange  things-strange  thincr^  for  him 
I  mean.  After  taking  off  his  hat  he  sic  wly  and 
dehberately  crossed  himself  twice-a.  f  he  were 
praying  for  each  of  the  poor  things  before  us 
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—then  taking  the  faded  bandana  handkerchtd' 
from  the  crown  of  his  hat  he  wiped  heavy, 
distinct  tears  from  his  stem,  hard  old  eyes! 

I  mention  this  incident  as  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary events  of  that  strange  day,  or  rather 
'  days,'  for  there  were  two  of  them. 

"  You  see,  I  could  no  more  imagine  Jack  Lewis 
doinqr  openly  a  distinctly  reh'gious  action,  and 
sheddinnr,  quite  unreservedly,  tears  of  tender- 
ness and  sympathy,  than  I  could  have  imagined 
the  figure-head  of  our  old  barque  doing  these 
things. 

"  Coming  back  to  the  table  the  captain  whis- 
pered to  me  to  lift  the  log-book  while  he  released 
it  from  the  skeleton's  hands.  As  I  assayed  to 
do  this,  I  found  that  the  hands  and  the  book 
were  so  glued  together  with  damp  and  other 
matter  that  the  log  began  to  fall  to  pieces  in 
my  hands  like  rotten  wood..  I  drew  away  from 
the  table  with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  and 
made  the  best  of  my  way  out  of  the  dreadful 
place.  The  captain  followed  me,  and  without 
any  more  ado  we  dropped  into  our  boat,  seized 
the  oars,  and  started  with  a  good  swinging 
stroke  towards  our  own  ship. 

It  was  a  very  curious  teature  in  that  and  the 
previous  day's  experience  that  neither  I  nor 
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my  companiw  ,  seer      mclin   ;  to  s;.   a  won  )f 
aay  sort  wliatever.  I     'nk      v.  ere  xr.vh-  such 
a  spell  of  fear  and       dci  that  wo  ^    i  c  com- 
pieteJy  tongue-tied. 

"  Of  course,  as  we  sat  at  om    -irj.  u.ur^  away 
from  the  docwned  shiu  we  wer^-  look  i    ,  ctly 
back  at  her.  When  we  crot  fifty  or  sixi   fat  om^ 
distant,  in  an  instant— Hk*  the  U  h  of  a  m-!^c 
lantern  on  a  white  sheer  —the  tt^.  ribl.      ^  ^rf 
men  appeared    aning  ove-  tfae  ra  1  e  a> 
bef  re,  and  as  clear  and  di  rinct  in  ^ 
sunlight  as  any  p,  -t  of  their  ilem  p. 

Back  water !'  a  leu  L.wi  qmc  d  sharp, 
as  he  swept  the  bo:  ound  th  a  poi^afui 
strokes,  ind  w  •  pu  '  un  Jc  ,de.  Only 
sayi.  •  S  .y  the  L  I  :  ,ca..g  «p  the 
ships  suU  and     sa;  fro-    my  view.  I 

know  th.r  he  c     .  heard  the 

sound  as  us  k     si  tc.  liu 

«  He  w  -  ou  of  n.y  sighi  .r  ia^^^  five  or 

sixminut   .wh..nhe     air  piseil  into 

the    oai.  pa  lik.       m.     wL    had  been 

run'  ng  a        ci     o  i,  ed. 

Shuv.  i-'  vv  ali  at  aid.  rhen  flung  him- 
self down  or.  :  N  hv-  .rt.  a.  became  deadly  and 
violently  sea-.sic 

"i-«tiinately  (warned  b    .     experience  of 
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the  jwrevbtts  day)  I  hsd  slipped  a  vial  of  brandy 
into  my  pocket  hdore  leaving  the  Wque  that 
morning.  We  carried  no  grog  save  a  siradl 

I  Pi  ly  in  the  medicine  chest.  As  bO<Mi  as 
first  paroxysm  was  over,  I  induced  my  poor 
sl^  nper  to  swallow  a  little  of  the  spirit.  After 
siu.ii^'  quite  still  for  a  bit,  an  1  as  white  as  a 
sheet  .  r  paper,  he  s>.)\v|y  shipped  an  oar  and 
betra-  >  pull,  but  wich  a  very  incertain  aiid 
weak  ke,  altogether  unlike  his  usual  vigor- 
ous meL.iods. 

♦•We  exchangeci  not  a  word  during  our  slow 
pull  towards  our  ship.  Onl)  once  the  skipper 
reste  on  his  oar,  as  if  he  had  be^n  tired  ou'  by 
a  long  hard  day's  work,  and  held  out  his  hand 
forri-  stimulant  Atoi*^  small  swig  he  finished 
tht  ents,  threw  the  vial  overboard,  and  again 
took  oar  without  vowrhsafing  me  a  word, 
gooc  d. 

"  Th.  1  lying  Fox'  lay,  as  she  had  lain  all 
day,  utterly  becalmed,  topsails  flat  against  the 
masts,  courses  and  mizzen  brailed  up. 

When  we  got  alongside  it  w  as  a  very  melan- 
choly and  iilent  crew  who  hooked  on  the  falls 
and  ran  our    uat  up  t<    the  davits.    If  they 
expet  ted  some  vigon  us  treatment  (asnodr 
they  did)  they  were  agreeably,  or  dissLgrf 
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disappointed,  for  I  really  think— hardened  cases 
as  most  of  them  were— that  the  majority  felt  a 
pang  of  regret  as  they  noticed  how  ill  the 
skipper  looked. 

Without  a  word  to  the  men  Lewis  swung 
himself  on  to  the  deck,  and  at  once  went  to  his 
cabin.  He  did  not  appear  at  supper,  so  I  sent 
the  steward  to  ask  if  he  wished  anything,  but 
he  merely  growled  back  that  he  only  wished 
to  be  'left  alone!'  a  request  that  the  poor 
steward  very  gladly  obeyed,  as  he  stood  in 
mortal  fear  of  the  skipper. 

"About  eight  beUs  next  morning  a  light 
breeze  sprang  up  from  the  north-east,  just 
enough  to  half  fill  the  topsails,  and  give  the 
ship  steering  way.  I  went  to  the  captain's 
cabin  to  report,  and  to  get  orders  what  to  do, 
and  what  course  to  steer.  No  one  had  seen  him 
since  he  and  I  returned  from  our  expedition, 
and  the  only  communication  with  him  had  been 
when  he  ordered  the  steward  to  leave  him  alone. 

"  I  found  him  in  by  no  means  a  satisfactory 
state.  He  was  lying  full-length  on  a  narrow 
sofa-locker,  as  if  he  had  lain  down  to  have  a 
short  nap;  but  apparently  not  a  wink  had  come 
to  soothe  his  pretematurally  bright,  glittering 
eyes. 
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"  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  poor  skipper 
was  going  into,  or  rather  was  in,  a  bad  fever. 

I  told  him  of  the  breeze  that  was  springing  up, 
and  asked  what  I  should  do.  His  order  was 

clear  and  sharp. 

Crowd  on  all  sail  you  can,  lay  a  course  as 
near  north  as  possible,  and  get  away  from  this 
awful  place  as  quickly  as  wind  and  current 
will  take  us.'  Then  after  a  bit  he  added  :  '  I 
don't  think  I  will  ever  come  on  deck  again 
until  you  put  me  overboard.  You  must  make 
the  best  voyage  you  can,  remember  that  you 
will  be  the  only  man  in  the  ship,  all  the  others 
are  only  lubberly  stop-gaps.  Do  your  best  to 
fill  the  barque  with  oil,  for  that  is  the  way  to 
please  everybody.  The  owners  won't  care  a 
snap  whether  the  '  Flying  Fox*  is  commanded 
by  Jack  Lewis  or  Davy  Kinross,  so  long  as 
she  comes  into  port  a  full  ship.' 

"  I  only  said  '  Yes  sir ! '  to  his  orders,  and 
pretended  not  to  hear  his  rambling  remarks.  I 
knew  well  that  the  fever  had  got  into  his  blood, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  bad  time. 

"I  called  the  steward  to  help  the  skipper 
out  of  his  clothes  and  into  his  bunk,  while  I 
mixed  a  dose  of  quinine  and  a  cool  drink  of 
lime  juice,  which  he  drank  with  evident  satis- 
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faction,  but  I  could  not  induce  him  to  touch  a 
morsel  of  food  of  any  kind. 

"Having  done  what  I  could  for  Lewis,  I 
proceeded  to  attend  to  the  barque.  When  I  got 
on  deck  I  found  that  the  breeze  had  freshened 
a  bit,  and  the  second  mate  had  laid  the  main- 
topsail  aback,  until  he  should  hear  what  orders 
I,  or  the  captain,  had  to  give. 

"  The  wind  was  still  light,  and  had  veered 
nearly  due  north.  According  to  our  position, 
and  the  lay  of  the  iceberg.  I  calculated  that  we 
could  just  clear  the  western  point  of  the  berg. 
This  course,  I  knew,  would  take  us  within  less 
than  half  a  mile  of  the  terrible  ship,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  tried  to  clear  the  eastern  end  of 
the  iceberg  there  v-s  much  danger  that  we 
would  shave  so  near  the  stupendous  wall  that 
we  might  lose  the  light  wind  altogether,  and 
run  the  risk  of  drifting  on  to  the  sheer  cliff,  and 
so  not  only  have  our  boats  smashed,  but  prob- 
ably have  the  ship  dismasted  as  well. 

"Under  these  circumstances  I  decided  to 
brace  the  yards  sharp  up  and  stand  to  the  west- 
ward. We  set  all  plain  sails,  and  as  the  barque 
fetched  good  way  I  found  that  we  would  just 
man^e  to  clear  the  v  ■  rn  end  of  the  ice  if 
the  breeze  held  on,  bt :    »th  nothing  to  spare. 
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"  As  we  drew  abreast  of  the  '  haunted  ship,' 
the  wind,  which  was  more  or  less  baffling  ov/ing 
to  the  great  ice-cliff,  headed  us  off  a  couple 
of  points,  and,  to  my  horror,  brought  us  within 
less  than  a  hundred  fathoms  of  her  stern.  All 
our  men  were  at  their  proper  quarters  ready  to 
trim  sails  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  second 
mate  was  on  the  fo'c'sle,  the  third  mate  in 
the  waist,  while  I  stood  by  the  mizzen-rigging 
anxiously  watching  the  sails  as  they  filled  or 
shivered  in  the  uncertain  wind.  I  had  put  two 
men  at  the  wheel  for  safety,  although  a  boy 
could  steer  the  smart  little  barque,  which  obeyed 
her  helm  like  a  twenty-foot  boat 

"  Just  then  I  noticed  by  the  cabin  clock  that 
it  was  twelve  noon,  and  thinking  to  api^ar  as 
cool  as  p<»sible  to  the  men,  I  ordered  die  third 
mate  to  strike  eight  bells,  an  order  I  was  pre- 
sently very  sorry  I  had  given,  for  the  echo  of 
our  bell  came  back  so  distinctly  that,  by  the 
look  of  fear  on  the  men's  faces,  I  felt  certain 
that  they  firmly  believed  a  ghostly  hand  was 
also  striking  the  hour  on  the  other  ship. 

"  Of  course  all  hands  were  looking  intently  at 
the  strange  craft,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  call- 
ing '  ready  about,'  as  I  began  to  think  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  passing  her,  when,  at  that 
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instant,  the  horror  of  yesterday,  and  the  day 
before,  again  appeared.  Perhaps  it  was  owing 
to  watching  the  barque's  course  and  the  ice- 
wall  so  intently,  but  I  remember  thinking  that 
the  weird  vision  happened  as  we  drew  past  a 
sharp  angle  in  the  ice-cliff.   But  however  it 
was,  or  whatever  caused  it—natural  or  super- 
natural—I  know  not.  But  plain  as  ever  I  saw 
living  creatures  in  my  life,  there  stood  the  row 
of  men  leaning  over  the  rail,  motionless  and 
silent,  gazing  into  the  cruel  sea,  and  paying  no 
attention  whatever  to  us. 

"  Al  this  moment  the  light  breeze  veered 
two  or  three  points  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
barque's  head  looked  up  to  west-nor'-west, 
which,  to  my  intense  comfort,  was  a  full  point 
clear  of  everything.     I   had  hardly  time  to 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  I  noticed  the  main- 
sail lifting,  and  I  heard  a  quick  rattle  of  canvas 
as  the  other  sails  began  to  shiver.   With  a 
glance  aloft,  and  yelling  to  the  men  at  the 
wheel  'to  keep  her  full,'  I  jumped  aft,  and  to 
my  dismay  found  the  two  great  strong  fellows 
lying  perfectly  unconscious  on  each  side  of  the 
wheel! 

"A  few  turns  of  the  spokes  again  filled  the 
sails,  and  presently  the  pretty  little  craft  was 
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walking  along  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots  an 
hour.  After  I  got  the  barque  going  properiy, 
and  had  a  spare  moment  to  look  at  other  things, 
a  strange  spectacle  met  my  startled  gaze.  From 
the  fo'c'sle-head  to  the  taff-rail  I  was,  apparently, 
the  only  man  alive.  That  is  to  say,  from  the 
second  mate,  lying  prostrate  on  the  fo'c'sle- 
head,  to  myself  standing  at  the  wheel,  not  a 
man  jack  of  all  the  crew  showed  a  spark  of 
life! 

"  The  strange  apparitions  on  the  ghostly  ship 
had  been  more  than  they  could  bear,  and  had 
knocked  the  senses  out  of  the  great,  strong 
fellows,  which  shows  what  weak  sort  of  stuff 
men  are  made  of.  I  had  often  seen  those  men 
face  death,  in  their  dangerous  calling,  with  a 
laughing  joke,  and  now  here  they  were  struck 
down  in  helplessness  of  mind  and  body,  like 
a  lot  of  weak,  silly  giris  fainting  at  a  sheet 
stuck  on  a  pole.  But  I  must  admit  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  excuse  for  the  poor,  ignorant 
chaps,  for  even  the  skipper  and  myself,  who,  I 
can  say  without  any  self-flattery,  were  many 
dots  above  them  in  intellectual  attainments,  had 
found  the  strain  of  the  last  two  days  all  we 
could  bear,  and  on  the  skipper's  part,  poor 
fellow,  even  more. 
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"  Very  fortunately  for  us  the  steady  breeze 
held,  and  by  carefully  watching  the  sails  I 
managed  to  clear  the  'haunted  ship'  by  shaving 
the  wind  as  near  as  possible  without  getting 
the  sails  aback,  or  losing  steering  way. 

"  It  was  a  queer  experience—the  queerest.  I 
thiak.  I  ever  had  in  my  Ufe-steering  and 
watching  the  barque  with  the  most  careful  vigil- 
ance, and  every  now  and  then  glancing  at  ap- 
parent!)  dead  men  scattered  along  our  decks. 
Once  a  horror  seized  me,  even  greater  than  the 
horror  of  the  haunted  ship,  'What  if  all  the 
crew  were  really  dead  men,  and  the  captain  (as 
I  feared)  dying  in  his  cabin?'  I  quickly  shook 
ort  the  terror,  for  I  knew  that  if  I  allowed  it  to 
get  firm  hold  of  me  I  would  let  go  the  wheel, 
and  rush  at  the  men  to  shake  them  back  into' 
consciousness,  if  that  were  possible,  and  if  not! 
—then,  the  sooner  the  barque  smashed  to 
pieces  on  the  ice  cliff  and  foundered  the  better 
for  me. 

"  In  half  an  hour  or  so  I  was  jrreatiy  relieved 
to  see  the  second  mate  sit  up,  and  with  a  dazed 
look  alow  and  aloft,  with  his  legs  dangling 
over  the  combings  of  the  fo'c'sle.  he  seemed  to 
realize  what  had  happened,  and  after  a  sheepish 
look  aft  at  me,  but  never  a  glance  at  the  cause 
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of  his  fainting  fit,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
water-cask  and  took  a  long  drink  from  the 
dipper.  The  cool  water  seemed  to  brace  him 
up,  and  after  'eaning  against  the  try-works  for 
a  minute  *  o  to  steady  himself,  he  proceeded 
to  admonioh  ne  crew  in  true  sailor  fashion, 
viz.,  by  a  gentle  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  the  order, 
'  Rouse  up !  you  lazy  lubbers  you ! ' 

"After  a  little  while,  rubbing  their  eyes  with 
a  dazed  sort  of  wonder  on  their  faces  as  to 
what  had  really  happened  to  them,  they  al' 
staggered  to  the  water-cask  and  each  one  took 
a  long  drink,  just  as  men  do  after  living  for  a 
week  on  cheese,  crackers,  and  whisky,  as  I 
have  often  known  them  to  do,  and  call  it  a  faig^ 
old  time,  poor  fools! 

"  The  s^ond  mate  ordered  two  men  to  the 
wheel,  and  as  they  came  slouching  along  the 
quarter-deck  they  looked  so  exactly  like  men 
recovering  from  a  drunken  bout,  Aat  it  was 
hard  for  me  to  realize  that  it  was  simply  im- 
possible for  them  to  have  tasted  grog  for  more 
than  six  months. 

"In  a  couple  of  hours  we  cleared  the  ice- 
berg, and  during  all  that  time  not  one  man 
looked  back  towards  the  ghostly  ship,  and,  if  in 
the  course  of  duty  they  had  to  look  aft,  they 
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carefully  avoided  looking  beyond  our  own  ship. 
I  remember  thinking,  as  I  noticed  the  poor 
fellows,  that  they  must  have  felt  as  I  had  done 
during  a  miserable  episode  in  my  childhood 
days. 

"Through  some  domestic  arrangement  or 
other— I  forget  what,  I  only  remember  the  very 
melancholy  circumstance— I  was  staying  with 
an  aunt  whom  I  regarded  with  a  certain  amount 
of  respectful  affection,  but,  unfortunately,  with 
much  awe.   Why  I  should  have  entertained 
this  feeling  towards  her  I  do  not  know,  for,  as  I 
grew  into  boyhood  and  manhood  I  came  to  love 
her  as  one  of  the  tenderest  of  women,  with  a 
heart  open  to  every  appeal  of  the  weak  and  the 
unfortunate.  Where  the  fault  lay  I  don't  know. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  my  own  little  soul  full  of  bit- 
terness at  being  cast  into  such  untoward  con- 
ditions, and  pining  for  the  love  of  hearts  far 
away.  Or,  perhaps,  good  woman  though  she 
was,  my  aunt  had  not  the  subtle  insight  which 
can  read  the  childish  hearl  like  an  open  book, 
and  so  in  those  weary  days  and  terrible  nights 
she  never  dreamed  of  the  tragedy  going  on  in 
the  great,  old-fashioned  room  upstairs. 

'  At  night  when  my  aunt  had  heard  me  say 
my  prayers,  and  had  tucked  me  nicely  in  the 
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blankets,  she  invariably  said  'Good  night, 
David!  Go  to  sleep  at  once  like  a  good  boyl* 
Then,  taking  the  candle,  she  would  depart, 
closing  the  door  with  a  firm,  decisive  snap  of 
the  latch  that  sent  a  hopeless  shiver  to  my 
heart. 

"  If  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
worn  out  with  the  adventures  of  the  day,  I  would 
fall  into  blessed,  dreamless  slumbers,  as  my 
aunt  admonished  me  to  do.  But  if  not,  then 
woe,  dire  and  terrible,  befell  me. 

"There  was  a  window  opposite  my  bed. 
By  the  side  of  this  window,  and  partly  facing 
me,  there  stood  a  tall,  quaint  mirror  which 
somehow  reflected  things  in  a  most  unaccount- 
able way  on  moonlight,  or  starlight,  nights.  I 
used  to  start  determinedly  to  lie  on  my  right 
side  (which  my  aunt  told  me  was  the  proper 
and  healthy  way  to  sleep),  and  which  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  shutting  out  the  win- 
dow and  mirror  from  my  sleepless  eyes.  But 
gradually  the  agitation  of  thinking  what  was 
taking  place  behind  me  overcame  my  strength 
of  will,  and  a  power  I  could  not  resist  forced 
me  to  turn  round  and  begin  ny  terrible  ordeal 
of  watching  the  reflected  i.ioonlight  and  star- 
light, in  all  sorts  of  ghostly  and  fantastic  shapes, 
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dowly  creeping  inch  by  inch  across  the  flooi 
until  the  iking  reached  my  bed  and  lay  upon 
tiie  snowy  counterpane,  and  on  my  wildly  op- 
pressed Uttle  heart,  until  I  fcU  asleep  through 
sheer  spiritual  exhaustion. 

"  When  I  reflect  upon  the  past,  and  recall 
tiiose  terrible  nights  when  I  did  not  (or  rather 
could  not)  obey  my  dear  aunt,  and  ♦  go  to  sleq> 
at  once.  Uke  a  good  boy,'  I  tiiink  I  often  swooned 
in  my  paroxysms  of  terror,  just  as  my  crew  had 
done  when  they  saw  the  row  of  men  leaning  on 

the  rail,  and  which  they  knew  perfectiy  well  

from  my  boat-steerer's  report— were  not  tan- 
gible men  at  all,  only  ghostly  shadows. 


Chapter  IV 

"That  afternoon  we  got  clear  of  th^-  great 
iceberg,  and  squared  the  yards  before  a  good, 
steady  south-east  ten-knot  breeze.   We  wer 
not  troubled  with  much  more  ice,  and  in  three 
days  ran  into  perfectiy  clear  water. 

"  During  aU  this  time  Captain  Lewis  had  re- 
mained in  his  bunk,  apparendy  not  suffering  in 
body,  but  with  a  strange  restiess  expression  in 
his  eyes,  as  if  he  momentarily  expected  to  see 
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something,  or  some  person,  and  yet  sorely  drcad- 
ing  the  consta  ly  expected  presence.  I  sup- 
pose he  must  have  slept  sometimes,  or  he  could 
not  have  lived  so  long.  But  no  matter  how 
quietly  I  entered  his  stjite-room  by  day  or  night, 
I  never  once  found  him  asleep. 

"  My  boat  steerer  was  in  the  same  restless, 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and,  of  course,  they 
both  grew  weaker  and  weaker  day  by  day  in 
spite  of  all  the  nursing  and  care  which  the 
steward  and  I  could  give  them.  I  think  it  was 
my  anxiety  for  these  two  shipmates  in  their 
strange  trouble,  and  the  increased  duties  which 
devolved  upon  me  at  this  time,  which  saved  me 
from  having  a  nervous  breakdown  myself. 

•*  For  some  days  before  he  died  I  saw  that 
the  captain  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  voyag- 
ing in  this  world,  and  I  remained  near  him  as 
much  as  possible  to  do  what  I  could  for  the  poor 
fellow,  and  to  be  at  hand  in  case  he  wished  to 
say  anything  about  his  affairs.  During  the 
whole  of  his  illness  the  skipper  hardly  ever 
spoke,  only  now  and  then  asking  for  a  drink  of 
water  or  a  cup  of  tea.  In  those  queer,  sad, 
silent  (!  ys  (the  whole  ship  fore  and  aft  seemed 
strangely  silent)  I  fished  out  my  Bible  from  the 
boUom  of  my  sea-chest  (the  place  where  a  sailor 

F 
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usually  keeps  his  iiihle),  and  read  a  .£,'o(k!  n.my 
chapters  aloud.  During  all  my  rculin.  .  1  was 
never  quite  sure  whether  the  skipper  list.Muxl  or 
not,  but  a  few  hours  before  he  died  I  liai>peiied 
to  read  the  account  of  the  crucifixion,  and  when 
I  came  to  that  part  where  our  Lord  said  to  the 
thief  at  His  side,  'To-day  shalt  Uou  be  with 
Me  in  Paradise!'  Uwis  looked  at  me  with  a 
more  tender  expression  (or  perhaps  I  should 
say  the  only  tender  expression  I  had  ever  seen 
on  his  stern  facc^  and  said,  •  Thank  you,  Kin- 
ross! I  think  you  ha-,  better  stop  there;  you 
cannot  improve  upon  that.' 

"  Those  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke, 
and  that  same  evening,  as  the  setting  sun  was 
sending  a  kind  r  f  glory  down  the  cahir  sky- 
light, Captain  Jat     Lewis,  with  a  calm..  - 
lievi  J  look  on  his  w  eary  face,  passed  o 
road  which,  I  i  n'nk,  by  the  expression  ot 
faces  of  those  who  go  forward,  must  be  a  won- 
derfully lignt  road,  but  is  so  dark  to  those  who 
are  left  behind. 

"His  death  occurred  on  the  fil.  .nth  da^ 
after  our  expedition  to  the  mysterious  ship,  and 
my  boat-steerer  died  a  few  hours  later. 

"  It  was  a  very  sad  day  for  all  hands  when 
we  gave  our  captain  and  the  boat-steerer  the 
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usual  s  ulors'  funerals,  for,  although  thef«  was 
not  much  love  lost  between  the  crew  and  the 
skipper   yet  there  was  in  its  place  a  certain 

amount  of  respect  which  seamen  always  feel  for 
a  competent  commander,  even  if  they  suffer 
unjustly.  IS  they  often  tliink,  from  too  much 

discipline. 

"  1  was  now  in  command  of  our  ship,  and 
after  carefully  reviewing^  our  case,  and  consider- 
ing all  the  adventures  and  misfortunes  from 
which  we  had  suffered,  I  concluded  that  the 
wisest  course  would  be  to  make  the  best  of  our 
way  to  our  home-port.  If  we  fell  in  with  whales 
on  the  way,  of  course  we  would  try  to  take 
them,  but  I  concluded  not  to  spend  time  in 
cruising  about  hunting  for  them. 

"After  the  captain's  funeral  I  called  the 
crew  aft,  telling  them  that  I  was  now  their 
lawful  commander;  and  after  saying  a  few 
woi\  SI  .-  r  fashion,  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  our  iate  captain,  I  communicated  to  them  my 
plans  for  the  future.  The  men  endorsed  my 
\  lews  heartily,  and  promised  solemnly  to  obey 
orders  promptly  like  good  men  and  true  sea- 
men. 

"When  we  crot  into  the  hititi'.de  of  the  Chat- 
hams,  and  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
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eastward  of  the  islands,  we  fell  in  with  many 
whales. 

"The  weather  was  splendid,  as  autumn 
weather  generally  is  in  those  latitudes,  and  we 
were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  lively  work  of 
cutting  in  whales  and  trying  out  blubber. 

"  In  this  exciting  and  exhilarating  work  our 
spirits  seemed  to  get  back  into  the  normal  sailor 
condition,  and  for  this  change  I  think  that  I 
was  the  most  thankful  man  in  the  ship.  You 
see,  the  more  a  man's  mind  is  refined  by  thought 
and  reading,  and  some— not  too  much— of  the 
jargon  of  the  schools,  the  more  apt  is  he  to 
suffer  from  spiritual  depression.  Besides,  I  was 
the  only  one  left  who  had  gone  through  the 
awful  ordeal  of  boarding  the  'haunted  ship,' 
and  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  carry  a  ghastly 
memory  in  the  mind  without  a  single  soul  to 
share  the  burden.    I  think  that  criminals  often 
give  themselves  up  to  justice,  and  confess  their 
crimes,  simply  for  the  relief  of  sharing  their 
unbearable  thoughts  with  others.   I  once  tried 
to  case  my  mind  by  speaking  to  the  second 
mate  on  the  subject,  but  he  bolted  forward 
without  a  word,  pretending  he  had  some  urgent 
duty  on  hand! 

"  So  you  can  understand  how  I  plunged  into 
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the  dangerous  excitement  of  whaling  with  great 
zest,  and  I  feel  certain  that  it  saved  me  from 
a  breakdown,  and  perhaps  a  fatal  illness. 

"  The  weather  continued  perfect  for  the  next 
two  months,  and  in  that  time  we  filled  every 
cask  and  container  with  oil,  and  iammed  every 
spare  hole  and  corner  of  the  old  barque  with 
splendid  whalebone.  I  doubt  not  that  when  we 
finally  battened  down  the  hatches  and  squared 
away  for  home,  that  the  '  Flying  Fox '  had  the 
most  valuable  cargo  it  had  ever  been  her  good 
luck  to  carry. 

"  By  this  time  we  were  rather  short  of  both 
provisions  and  water.  But  upon  laying  the 
matter  before  the  crew  they  unanimously  voted 
to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Hobart  Town, 
even  if  we  had  to  be  sparing  of  grub  and  go  a 
bit  short  for  the  last  week  or  two. 

"We  reached  port  without  further  incident 
I  delivered  up  the  ship  with  her  fine  cargo  of 
oil  and  bone,  and  gave  the  owners  a  full  account 
of  the  whole  voyage. 

"  It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  which  I  have  noticed 
frequently  in  the  course  of  my  life,  that  as  a 
rule  it  is  the  things  which  aftect  men  materially 
which  afifect  them  most,  or,  I  may  say,  affect 
them  at  all. 
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On  my  lonely  voyage  I  had  spent  most  of 
my  days,  and  a  good  many  of  my  nights  as 
well,  thinking  of  the  profound  sensation  my 
report  of  what  I  had  seen  in  the  frozen  south 
tea  would  produce  upon  the  owners  of  the 

•  Flying  Fox.'  What  then  were  my  feelings  of 
surprise,  not  to  say  amazement,  when  I  showed 
them  the  log-book,  and  read  to  them  my  own 
private  account  of  the  ice-bound  ship,  its  awful 
appearance  and  dreadful  contents,  to  find  that 
all  these  L,rentlemen  had  to  say  was,  '  How  very 
cunousi '  And  th(-  next  moment  they  proceeded, 

•  Now  look  here,  Kinross,  we  wish  you  to  take 
command  of  the  barque,  and  just  go  where  you 
like,  and  we  shall  hope  to  see  you  back  in  a 
year  or  so  with  the  same  splendid  luck  as  this 
time.' 

"  Of  course,  in  paying  off  the  men  and  settling 
up  accounts,  I  saw  much  of  the  owners  of  the 
barque,  and  always  found  them  not  only  kindly 
disposed  men  of  business,  but  also  thoughtful, 
generous,  and  intelligent  genriemen.  But  it  was 
a  most  astonishing  thing  to  me  then,  and  is  an 
astonishing  fact  to  me  yet,  even  after  thirty-five 
years  more  experience  of  men,  how  circum- 
scribed is  the  daily  range  of  man's  mind,  how 
narrow  is  the  limit  of  each  human  being's 
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horizon,  beyond  which  he  takes  no  more  interest 
than  he  does  in  the  sayings  and  doings,  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars. 

*         ♦         *         *  « 

"The  owners  of  the  barque  behaved  very 
generously.  They  allowed  me  not  only  my  own 
'  lay '  (share)  as  mate,  but,  as  not  a  single  heir 
of  the  late  captain  could  be  found,  they  gave 
me  his  '  lay '  also,  reckoning  from  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  reason  they  gave  for  this  action 
was  that  I  had  performed  the  duties  of  both 
mate  and  captain.  In  this  way  I  had  a  very 
neat  sum  handed  to  me,  nearly  two  thousand 
pounds. 

"  Before  we  fin.Jly  parted,  my  friends  again 
pressed  me  to  take  command  for  another  voy- 
age, but  I  would  not  have  gone  if  they  had 
even  given  me  the  barque  as  a  present;  and 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  this  feeling  of  dread 
did  not  evaporate  with  time,  but  rather  grew 
stronger,  until  at  last  I  shuddered  to  go  on 
board  even  for  an  hour — although,  certainly, 
the  poor  old  barque  was  in  no  wise  to  blame. 
In  fact,  the  good  little  craft  had  brought  us 
away  from  the  sad  horror  as  fast  as  her  clean 
heels  could  do  it. 
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"With  my  money  in  good  bank  bills,  I  bade 
farewell  to  my  friends,  Messrs.  Drummond, 
Richards  and  Co.,  and  went  up  to  Sydney,  my 
plan  bein^^  to  purchase  a  nice  handy  schooner 
of  seventy  or  eighty  tons,  fill  her  up  with  island 
trade  stuff,  and  try  my  luck  in  the  genial 
eastern  Pacific  climate,  and  among  its  no  less 
genial  inhabitants. 

"  I  had  hardly  been  in  Sydney  a  week  when 
I  found  this  very  craft  we  are  now  on  for  sale. 
She  was  built  somewhere  in  India  of  teak,  a 
wood  which  is  practically  indestructible  ;  besides, 
the  little  craft  was  handsomely  fitted,  as  you 
see,  being  intended  for  some  Government  ser- 
vice or  other,  but  just  as  she  was  finished  it 
was  found  that  a  steamer  would  be  more  suit- 
able for  the  business,  so  the  pretty  '  Lapwing' 
was  sent  to  Sydney  for  sale  in  the  nick  of  time 
for  me. 

"  I  shipped  a  good  steady  crew,  every  one  of 
whom  remained  with  me  for  several  years,  and 
as  they  dropped  off  I  replaced  them  by  smart, 
handy  Kanakas,  who,  as  you  know,  make  excel- 
lent sailors,  and  who  have  the  invaluable  quality 
of  never  getting  into  drunken  scrapes  in  port, 
or  making  trouble  at  sea,  as  white  men  so 
often  do. 
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"  When  I  was  making  up  my  crew  in  Syd- 
ney I  shipped,  as  second  mate,  a  fine,  strong, 
old  Norwegian.  When  I  say  'old,'  I  mean 
that  Karl  Olsen  was  past  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  you  know,  after  that,  everybody  is  old 
with  sailors.  Olsen  sailed  with  me  for  six 
years,  and  then  shipped  in  one  of  Godfroy's 
ships  bound  for  Hamburg.  The  wise  old  fellow 
had  saved  up  his  wages  carefully  until  he  had 
enough  to  keep  him  comfortably  the  rest  of  his 
days.  He  told  me  that  it  had  always  been  his 
dream  to  settle  at  last  among  his  own  people 
in  beautiful  old  Bergen,  where  he  could  see  the 
ships  come  and  go,  quietly  enjoy  the  balance 
of  his  life  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  be  buried 
at  last  amid  his  own  kindred. 

"  During  our  voyaging  together  I  had  be- 
come quite  attached  to  Karl  Olsen,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  thorough  honesty  and  steadiness 
of  character,  but  also  for  a  certain  vein  of 
thoughtfulness  and  reflection  which  made  him 
a  most  entertaining  shipmate.  I  had  promoted 
him  to  be  first  mate,  a  position  he  was  well 
qualified  to  fill.  The  mate  whom  I  had  shipped 
in  Sydney,  and  who  sailed  with  me  for  two 
years  (a  very  good  man,  I  may  remark),  wish- 
ing to  return  to  the  Colonies  on  s(»ne  private 
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business  of  his  own,  left  the  chief  mateship 
open  for  the  second  mate  to  step  into. 

"  After  this  change  Olsen  and  I  were  natur- 
ally thrown  much  together  in  our  lonely 
voyaging  all  over  the  Pacific,  and  many  were 
our  hairbreadth  escapes  and  queer  adventures, 
in  all  of  which  Karl  Olsen  proved  a  brave 
comrade,  a  first-rate  officer,  and  a  true  friend. 

"  Besides  adventures,  of  course,  we  had  many 
a  quiet  time,  drifting  about  for  days  and  nights 
together  in  dead  calms,  or  slipping  along  with 
just  enough  wind  to  give  the  craft  steering 
way.  At  such  times  many  were  the  entertain- 
ing yarns  which  the  old  Norwegian  sailor  would 
unfold  from  his  well-stocked  memory. 

"  One  adventure  of  his  young  days  which,  of 
course,  interested  me  tremendously,  seeing  that 
I  had  all  the  weird  experiences  of  my  last 
whaling  voyage  fresh  in  my  mind,  was  the 
following: 


Chapter  V 

"•For  several  years,'  said  Olsen,  'when  T 
was  a  \  oun.r  lad,  I  went  whaling  in  the  Arctic 
Sea.  We  used  to  winter  in  Tromso,  and  start 
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out  about  the  middle  of  May,  work  our  way 
north  as  far  as  possible,  always  taking  care  not 
to  get  caught  in  the  ice,  and  so  crushed  to  death, 
as  many  a  good  ship  and  crew  have  been. 

" '  One  voyage  we  found  so  much  open  water, 
and  whales  so  plentiful,  all  of  them  working 
their  way  north,  which  we  thought  was  a  sign 
that  there  was  plenty  of  open  sea  (whales  not 
liking  completely  frozen  water),  that  we  kept 
following  them  up,  taking  one  as  soon  as  we 
disposed  of  the  fish  we  had  on  hand. 

"  •  In  this  way  we  were  making  a  splendid 
voyage,  and  all  hands  were  in  great  spirits,  the 
young  chaps  talking  of  marrying  their  sweet- 
hearts, and  the  married  men  reckoning  to  get 
some  litt!/^  luxuries  which  they  and  their  wives 
had  been  scraping  and  saving  all  their  lives  to 
buy. 

"'In  following  the  whales  we  had  worked 
our  way  farther  north  than  we  had  ever  reached 
upon  any  former  voyage.  Besides  being  highly 
pleased,  and  very  busy,  with  our  whaling  luck, 
the  skipper  was  much  occupied  and  interested 
in  astronomical  and  terrestrial  observations. 
Captain  Larsen  (that  was  our  skipper's  name) 
was  quite  a  learned  man,  but  I  don't  think 
that  the  world  was  ever  much  the  wiser  for  all 
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his  learning  and  discoveries.  He  was  one  of 
the  quiet  sort  who  never  come  to  the  front— it 
takes  lots  of  brass  and  cheek,  as  a  rule,  to  do 
that— and  our  good  old  skipper  was  not  one  of 

that  sort.  He  was  some  kind  of  a  second  or 
third  cousin  of  my  father's  (in  Norway  we  are 
all  cousins  of  some  sort),  and  so  took  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  my  welfare.  He  taught  me 
navigation,  and  all  manner  of  seamanship,  be- 
sides giving  me  the  proper  sort  of  books  to 
enlighten  and  form  a  young  man's  mind. 

"'I  mention  these  slight  hints  of  Captain 
Larsen's  character  because  of  the  very  singular, 
or  rather  startling,  phenomenon  which  we  en- 
countered on  that  voyage,  and  the  curious 
theory  upon  which  the  captain  explained  it. 

"'At  midnight  on  29th  July,  1846  (I  have 
forgotten  many  things  in  my  life,  but  I  will 
never  forget  that  date),  we  were  in  latitude  76°, 
and  about  half  way  between  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen.  The  sun  was  still  high  above  the 
horizon,  and  shining  in  all  its  glory  and  power. 

"  '  We  were  sailing  close  to  a  great  iceberg 
which  had  been  in  sight  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
The  wind  was  very  light,  and  the  sea  as 
smooth  as  glass.  We  had  just  finished  cutting 
in  a  whale,  and  all  hands  were  merrily  washing 
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decks,  thinkintr  and  talking  of  home,  for  a  few 
more  such  fish  would  make  us  a  full  ship;  then, 
with  pockets  full  of  money,  hey  for  Norway  and 
friends,  winter,  and  high  jinks! 

" '  It  was  my  trick  at  the  wheel,  and  the 
captain  was  standing  by  the  binnacle  taking  the 
bearings  of  the  berg,  and  examining  its  sea- 
line  with  his  glass.  I  saw  him  start  suddenly, 
and  in  a  little  while  he  called  the  mate,  and 
they  both  looked  long  and  intently  at  the  great 
ice  island  we  were  approaching.  Presently  the 
skipper  turned  to  me  and,  laying  his  hand  on  a 
spoke  to  steady  the  wheel,  tolc  r.e  ■  rake  his 
glass  and  tell  him  what  1  saw  about  the  middle 
of  the  berg  on  the  sea-line. 

"'After  a  bit  of  focussing  and  investigation, 
I  made  out  quite  c'vstinctly  a  dismasted  vessel 
of  some  sort,  jammed  so  closely  to  the  ice  that 
her  bows  seemed  to  be  actually  frozen  in  the 
solid  wall. 

*' '  I  told  the  captain  what  I  thought  I  saw, 
and  all  he  said  was  "  V^es!  that's  what  it  is, and 
I  think  it  is  the  barque  '  Troniso  '  which  went 
north  four  years  ago  and  never  came  back." 

*• '  We  were  slowly  drawing  towards  the  dis- 
masted ship,  and  every  one  could  soon  make 
her  out  with  the  naked  eye.   When  we  came 
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within  half  a  mile,  or  less,  of  her.  the  captain 
ordered  out  a  boat  and  crew,  as  he  intend-d 
examining  the  ship  himself.  I  ie  took  mr  with 
him;  I  don't  know  why,  unless  he.  in  his  kind- 
ness, thought  to  give  me  some  sort  of  re- 
creation and  change  from  the  dull  monotony 
of  ife.  If  so,  I  certainly  got  more  recreation 
than  1  wished,  and  if  the  captain  had  asked  me 
to  cro  ajrain  I  feel  sure  that  I  should  have 
bc-oed  ofl  u  ith  the  sailor's  usual  excuse  of  a 
lame  back,  or  other  painful  trouble. 

'"When  we  got  close  to  the  ship  we  found 
she  was  real!)-  frozen  solid  into  the  ice  as  far  as 
tii  windlass;  an-!  irom  thi-  clearer  green  colour 
of  the  water  near  the  iceberg,  it  seemed  that  the 
ice  projected  several  f  ithoms  under  water,  and 
so  the  ship  was  resting  hard  and  fast  on  a  solid 
bed  of  ice. 

"'As  we  were  eagerly  looking  at  the  strange 
position  of  the  ship,  with  the  awful  wall  of  the 
iceberg  towering  overhead,  there  sud.icnly  ap- 
peared something  else  more  awe-inspiring  still. 

•  As  we  brought  our  boat  to  a  certain  angle  of 
the  glittering  ice-wall,  there  instantly  flashed  into 
sight,  over  the  starboard  quarter  rail,  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  more  than  a  score  of  men  of 
the  usual  whaling  type.  The  skipper  ordered 
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the  en  w  to  back  water  so  as  to  ket!p  our  boat 
in  exactly  the  same  position  with  retjiird  to  the 
iceberg  and  the  ship;  then,  pullin^^  out  his 
glasses,  he  looked  long  and  steailily  at  the 
motionless  line  of  men,  who  seemed  to  be 
staring  at  the  sea,  and  never  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  us. 

" '  When  he  had  finished  his  investigation,  he 
told  the  crew  to  give  way  and  bring  the  boat 
alongside  the  ship  on  the  larboard  quarter;  that, 
of  course,  was  the  opposite  side  from  where  we 
saw  her  crew,  or  the  apparition  of  her  crew, 
leaning  over  the  rail 

" '  Telling  the  men  to  keep  the  boat  along- 
side, the  captain  went  up  the  ship's  side,  order- 
ing me  to  follow  him,  which,  I  must  say,  I  did 
very  reluctantly. 

"  '  On  reaching  the  deck  we  found  the  wreck- 
age of  all  the  masts  and  yards  so  blocking  our 
way  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  I'^uve 
about.  We  soon  coutirmed  the  truth  of  our  cap- 
tain's supposition  that  sht  was  the  unfortunate 
whaler  '  Tromso  '  by  finding  her  n.ime  still  read- 
able, although  much  faded,  upon  various  articles. 

"  •  We  made  our  way  all  over  the  frozen  ship 
— into  the  fo'c'sle  and  cabin,  into  the  deck-house 
and  galley — but  we  found  no  trace  of  living  man 
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or  other  creature.  We  could  not  find  the  log- 
book, sextant,  or  chronometer,  and  there  was 
not  much  clothing  left  lying  about.  From  these 
indications  we  concluded  that  the  ship's  crew 
had  deliberately  taken  to  the  boats  and  aban- 
doned the  ship. 

"  •  Having  made  all  the  investigations  vve 
possibly  could,  we  prepared  to  leave  the  ill-fated 
craft;  but  before  doing  so  the  captain  asked  me 
if  I  had  any  objection  to  stay  a  bit  on  board 
while  he  went  in  the  boat  to  the  spot  where  we 
had  seen,  or,  rather,  thought  we  had  seen,  men 
leaning  over  the  rail.  Of  course  I  said  I  would 
stay,  although  I  felt  it  one  of  the  toughest  jobs 
I  ever  tackled  in  my  life,  but  I  was  a  high- 
spirited  young  chap,  and  my  pride,  not  true 
courage,  prevented  me  showing  the  white  feather 
before  the  skipper.  However,  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  never  had  such  a  disagreeable  task  to 
perform  either  before  or  since. 

The  captain's  directions  were  that  I  was 
to  stand  by  the  rail  and  when  he  reach  ed  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  made  a  signal  with  the  boat's 
flag  I  must  walk  fore  and  aft  with  his  white 
handkerchief  on  the  end  of  the  boathook,  wav- 
ing it  over  and  along  the  rail  where  we  saw  the 
likeness  of  men. 
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" '  The  boat  was  in  position  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  skipper  made  the  signal  agreed  upon. 
I  responded  by  walking,  fore  and  aft,  waving 
my  flag  over  the  rail  as  I  passed  to  and  fro. 
When  this  performance  had  been  carried  on  for 
some  time  to  the  captain's  entire  satisfaction, 
the  boat  returned  for  me;  and  bidding  the  de- 
solate wreck  farewell,  we  pulled  back  to  our 
own  ship,  hoisted  in  the  boat,  and  squared  away 
south  before  a  light  northerly  wind  which 
freshened  to  a  nice,  steady,  whole-sail  breeze 
that  carried  us  clear  of  the  dangerous  icy  seas 
in  four  days.  After  another  month's  cruising, 
during  which  time  we  took  three  more  whales, 
we  anchored  in  Tromso  harbour,  much  to  my 
relief,  and  I  think  to  the  relief  and  comfort  of 
all  hands. 

•         •         •         •  • 

"'That  was  my  last  whaling  voyage,'  said 
Olsen,  stretching  himself  with  a  kind  of  shiver 
as  if  he  were  cold  in  spite  of  the  warm,  tropical 
night  •  I  never  went  north  again,  and  I  have 
never  even  seen  an  iceberg  since  then,  and  cer- 
tainly I  never  wish  to  see  one  again,  beautiful 
as  the  awful  things  are. 

" '  On  the  home  voyage  Captain  Larsen  gave 
me  his  explanation  of  the  weird  appearance  of 
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the  lost  crew  whose  shadows  or,  I  might  say, 
photographs  we  had  seen.  He  said  that  he  had 
formed  his  opinion  when  the  apparition  first  ap- 
peared as  we  approached  the  frozen  ship,  and 
his  original  impression,  or  rather  theory,  was 
confirmed  when  he  distinctly  saw  me  through 
the  images ;  for  when  I  came  between  him  and 
them  they  became  invisible,  just  as  a  picture 
cannot  be  seen  if  any  object  comes  between  our 
vision  and  it. 

"  *  I  have  told  you  that  our  skipper,  in  his 
own  quiet  way,  was  a  very  scientific  sort  of  man, 
and  I  know  that  he  was  a  member  of  several 
learned  societies  both  in  Norway  and  else- 
where. 

"  '  Like  most  scientific  men  he  had  a  pretty 
hard  head,  but  ««lil(:e  most  scientific  men  he 
could  always  clearly  and  logically  explain  things 
as  they  appeared  to  him.  In  many  quiet  talks,  or 
rather  learned  discourses,  he  gave  me  his  views 
concerning  what  we  had  seen  on  the  frozen 
ship.  Of  course,  I  cannot  give  you  his  solution 
of  the  mystery  in  his  own  learned  lingo,  but 
the  central  meaning  of  it  all  was  that  through 
the  intense  clearness  and  constancy  of  the  sum- 
mer sunlight  in  the  polar  regions  livirig  objects, 
under  certain  conditions  of  atmospheric  refrac- 
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tion  (caused  by  the  icebei^),  could  be  retained, 
and  sometimes  reprodmed  by  rays  of  light, 
whenever  those  rays  of  light  returned  to  the 
exact  place,  angle,  power,  and  intensity,  which 
they  had  when  they  absorbed  the  image.  Of 
course,  it  is  very  seldom  that  these  exact  con- 
ditions recur,  but  when  they  do  the  celestial 
photograph,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  re- 
produced, somewhat  as  a  magic  lantern  picture 
is  thrown  upon  a  sheet. 

"  '  This,  in  a  rough,  short  form,  is  how  Cap- 
tain Larsen  described,  in  many  long  and  very 
beautiful  talks,  the  process  which  enabled  us  to 
see  the  vision  of  the  lost  crew.  I  say  "vision," 
but  the  skipper  did  not  call  it  t..at.  He  said  it 
was  only  one  of  the  numberless  beautiful  mys- 
teries of  Nature,  mysteries  which  God  would 
allow  men  to  discover  (to  their  great  comfort 
and  delight)  if  they  would  only  live  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  Nature,  and  learn  her  divine 
secrets. 

" '  The  captain  said  he  thought  that  the  ship 
had  been  frozen-in  during  her  first  winter  north. 
Then,  after  the  long  dreary  spell  of  darkness, 
and  as  the  blessed  sun  appeared  above  the 
horizon,  rising  higher  and  higher  every  day,  the 
poor  fellows  would  often  be  looking  over  the 
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rail,  examining  the  state  of  the  ice,  and  that 
then  it  was  their  images  had  been  absorbed  by 

the  rays  of  h'ght. 

"  '  Captain  Larsen  was  so  deeply  interested 
in  the  subject,  that  c  told  me  that  if  he  could 
get  together  a  small  party  of  the  right  sort  of 
men  to  go  with  him  he  would  give  up  whalmg 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  go  north  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  in -estigation,  and  thereby  proving 
his  queer  theory. 

#  #  *  #  # 

" '  Whether  he  ever  went  or  not  I  don't  know, 
for  I  betook  myself  to  the  Pacific,  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  old  land  since  then,  and  -ily 
heard  scraps  of  news  at  odd  times.  That  is  why 
I  am  anxious  to  quit  roving  and  get  back  while 
there  are  probably  a  few  years  left  me  to  hunt 
up  old  landmarks,  ere  I  lay  my  bones  by  the 
old  Kirkegaard,  where  all  my  kindred  are 
sleeping.' 

"  This  was  Karl  Olsen's  yarn,  and,  as  it  co- 
incided so  strangely  with  my  own  experience  in 
the  Antarctic,  of  course  it  deeply  interested 
me. 

That  Ol  sen  was  an  honest,  plain  sailor-man, 
I  had  the  proof  of  several  years'  intimate  as- 
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sociation  to  convince  me.  And,  as  I  had  never 
mentioned  one  word  of  what  I  had  seen  in  the 
south  (it  was  too  painful  a  subject  even  to 
think  of,  let  alone  speak  of)  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  playing  upon  my 
imagination  under  the  belief  that  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  subject." 


THE   MAROONED  MAIDEN'S 
SECRET 


Chapter  I 

N  E  morning,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
as  I  was  dawdling  down  George 
Street,  Sydney,  staring,  along  with 
other  idlers,  into  shop  windows, 
and  at  any  other  attraction  which  caught  my 
attention  for  the  moment,  I  was  rather  startled 
by  a  firm,  strong  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  the 
pleasant  voice  of  my  old  friend,  David  Kinross, 
hailing  me  with  "Well  met,  shipmate! "  Then 
another  slap,  and  "What  cheer?  all  good  I 
hope?" 

It  was  indeed  delightful  to  hear  his  friendly 
voice  once  more.  Five  years  had  slipped  past 
since  we  had  parted  in  Tahiti,  with,  I  can  truly 
say,  much  regret  on  both  sides.  After  a  good 
look  at  each  other,  noting  the  bills  of  lading 
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that  relentless  Timi  had  written  on  our  faces, 
we  shook  hands  heartily  (if  we  had  been 
Frenchmen  we  would  have  embraced),  and  then 
Kinross,  slipping  his  arm  through  mine,  drew 
me  into  one  of  the  quiet  streets  which  lead  into 
the  beautiful  domain.  We  strolled  along,  brim- 
ful of  talk,  and  so,  after  much  questioning  and 
information  on  both  sides,  I  gathered  that  my 
friend's  schooner  was  lying  in  Wooloomooloo 
Cove,  ready  for  sea;  in  fact,  he  was  then  pre- 
paring to  sail  the  next  morning.  A  month  be- 
fore our  meeting  he  had  come  up  from  the 
South  Sea  with  a  good  consignment  of  pearl 
shell  and  some  fine  pearls,  all  of  which  he  had 
disposed  of  to  good  advantage,  and  had  bought 
in  return  a  well-selected  cargo  for  island  trade. 

It  was  really  delicious  to  lie  on  the  dry, 
warm  grass,  under  the  fine  old  Norfolk  Island 
pines,  and  listen  to  David  yarning  away,  telling 
me  his  plans  for  the  future,  and  I  telling  him 
mine,  in  the  free,  easy  way  of  bygone  years. 

At  length,  with  the  old,  kindly,  impulsive 
warmth  of  a  sailor's  heart,  but  which  I  knew 
was  as  solid  and  enduring  as  his  granite  Scotch 
character,  Kinross  slapped  my  knee  and  in- 
vited me  to  another  free  cruise,  of  any  length  I 
might  desire,  among  the  beautiful  islands  and 
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coral  atolls  of  the  South  .icas.  This  was  too 
tempting  an  offer  for  a  lonely  wanderer  to  re- 
fuse, and  I  accepted  the  generous  invitation  in 
the  same  free  spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 

Our  plans  being  settled,  I  was  going  to  rush 
off  with  a  boyish  delight—  instead  of  the  sober 
judgem  nt  of  middle  age — to  pack  my  traps, 
and  get  ready  to  embark,  when  Kinross  said : 

"Wait  a  bit!  there's  no  great  hurry!  I 
promise  not  to  sail  until  you  are  quite  ready. 
Just  now,  when  I .  had  the  great  luck  to  run 
across  you,  I  was  on  my  way  to  pay  a  farewell 
visit  before  sailing  to  an  institution  of  which  I 
am  one  of  three  trustees.  It  is  an  institution  in 
which  I  have  not  only  a  very  tender,  but  a  very 
romantic  interest  as  well.  It  is  a  private  Found- 
ling Hospital  for  girls.  When  I  sa'  ifrivaie,  I 
mean  that  it  is  supported  entirely  '  private 
means,  and  so  the  State  has  no  c«->utrol  over  the 
management,  excepti^cr,  of  cc-  rre,  the  right  to 
know  that  it  is  well  cc...  ucted.  The  fact  is  that 
the  State  is  only  too  glad  to  find  itself  happily 
relieved  of  a  great  many  poor  waifs  and  strays 
who,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  pauper's  asylum,  are  brought  up  by  ladies 
whose  wide  experience  in  the  dark  regions  of 
sorrow  make  them  eminently  fitted  to  be  wise 
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and  tender  foster-mothers  to  the  poor  little 
broken-winged  birds  who  have  fallen  from  their 
nests  in  the  miserable  storms  of  life." 

This  was  the  most  poetical  speech  I  had 
ever  heard  from  my  friend,  and  it  naturally 
arrested  my  attention  at  once;  then  he  clenched 
the  matter  by  saying : 

"  Come  along  with  me  now  and  see  for  your- 
self The  Waifs  and  Strays  Home  of  St.  Dorothea ; 
and  if  it  does  not  soften  your  heart — then  you 
are  a  harder  case  than  I  ever  took  you  to  be! " 

Fronting  a  quiet  street  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  we  came  to  a  high  iron  gate,  entering 
which  we  found  ourselves  in  spacious  grounds 
with  fine  green  lawns,  beautiful  flower-beds, 
and  many  splendid  shade  trees.  In  the  midst 
stood  a  handsome  stone  building  with  these 
immortal  words  over  the  entrance:  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Entering  the  door,  which  stood  invitingly 
open,  Kinross  saluted  a  Sister  of  Mercy  who 
came  forward  to  meet  us,  and  introduced  me  as 
a  friend  whom  he  had  brought  to  see  "Our 
Home  of  the  Marooned  Maiden."  This  was 
another  and  strange  name  for  the  Home,  the 
meaning  of  which  my  friend  told  me  later. 
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After  a  few  words  of  kindly  greeting,  Kinross 
explained  to  the  Lady  Superior  that  the  present 
would  be  his  last  visit  for  some  time,  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  the  South  Seas,  and 
for  a  year  or  more  his  two  colleagues  would 
have  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  Home. 
There  were,  as  Kinross  had  told  me,  three  per- 
manent trustees,  and  how  he  had  become  one 
of  them  is  the  story  I  shall  shortly  have  to  tell, 
or  rather  the  story  which  my  friend  told  to  me  on 
the  lonely  Atoll,  with  no  sounds  to  distract  our 
attention  save  the  monotone  of  the  breakers  on 
the  reef,  and  now  and  then  a  wandering  sea- 
bird's  cry. 

Kinross  and  the  Lady  Superior  showed  me 
all  over  the  Home,  and  it  seemed  a  splendidly 
managed  institution.  It  sheltered  tenderly  and 
efficiently  upwards  of  five  hundred  girls  of  all 
asres,  and  I  remember  thinkingr  at  the  time  that 
the  dire  misfortunes  of  poverty,  crime,  and 
death  had  doubtless  been  blessings  in  disguise 
to  all  the  happy  little  creatures  I  saw  that  day 
under  the  tender  care  of  those  kindly,  efficient 
foster-mothers,  in  every  sense  of  the  words 
"  Sisters  of  Mercy." 

That  evening  I  took  possession  of  my  old 
quarters  on  the  schooner  "  Lapwing,"  and  when 
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we  sailed  out  of  Sydney  Heads  next  morning 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  been  away  from  the 
beautiful  little  craft. 

In  talking  over  matters  with  Kinross,  I  found 
that  ever  since  I  had  parted  with  him — as  for 
many  years  before  I  was  lucky  enough  to  fore- 
gather with  him — ^he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
profitable  trade  of  collecting  pearl  oyster  shell, 
and  the  still  more  profitable  trade  of  collecting 
pearls.  But,  like  all  old  hands  in  the  Pacific, 
Kinross  would  often  hark  back,  with  tears  in 
his  voice,  to  the  state  of  the  South  Sea  when 
he  first  sailed  among  its  fairy  islands  and  coral 
reefs,  and  its  present  mongrel  condition. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  would  affirm,  sententiously, 
"  it  takes  white  men  to  withstand  the  audacious 
chicanery  and  aggressiveness  of  white  men  ! 
The  poor  simple  brown  man  is  no  match  for 
the  persistent  selfishness,  greed,  and  devilish 
subtlety  of  the  white  race.  Look  at  any  of  the 
islands  now  (excepting  a  few  far  off  the  beaten 
track),  and  compare  them  with  what  they  were 
half  a  century  ago!  Then  you  found  a  splendid, 
healthy  race,  honest  and  trustworthy,  now  a  few 
mongrel,  lazy,  cheating  swabs!  trying,  poor 
beggars,  to  live  by  their  wits,  instead  of  by 
happy,  healthy  work,  as  in  the  old  days." 
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It  was  of  no  use  hinting  that  we  were  our- 
selves of  the  obnoxious  race,  Kinross  would 
only  laugh,  and  say  that  "  exceptions  prove  the 
rule,"  and  we  were  the  exceptions,  of  course! 

After  some  baffling  winds  in  passing  New 
Zeal  ind  we  struck  the  fine,  fresh  westerlies — 
those  splendid  winds  for  the  eastward-bound 
voyager — and  in  nine  or  ten  days  we  reached 
the  latitude  of  the  Paumotus.  Then  bracing 
sharp  up  to  the  trades,  we  went  merrily  north- 
ward into  the  balmy  tropical  regions. 

We  spent  nearly  three  months  among  the 
dangerous,  but  most  interesting  Paumotu  Is- 
lands, and  secured  forty  tons  of  excellent  shell, 
besides  a  few  scores  of  pearls,  among  them  many 
really  splendid  gems.  We  worked  the  islands 
from  south  to  north,  and  when  we  got  clear  of 
the  group  we  braced  sharp  up  to  the  south-east 
trades,  and  shaped  a  course  about  north-east, 
thus  leaving  the  Marquesas  well  on  our  lee 
beam,  and  plunging  into  that  vast,  lonely  quar- 
ter of  the  Pacific  which  lies  south-west  of  the 
Galapagos,  west  of  Ecuador  and  Peru,  and 
eastward  of  all  the  important  groups  in  the 
middle  of  the  great  South  Sea. 

Kinross  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  pick  up 
a  dozen  Kanakas  whom  he  had  left  a  year  be- 
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fore  on  a  lonely  sand-spit,  some  ten  or  eleven 
hundred  miles  north-east  of  the  Marquesas  Is- 
lands. He  said  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
discoverers— or  rather  re-discoverers— of  the 
lonely  sand-dune  in  question,  when  he  was  a 
lad  on  a  voyage  in  a  Sydney  ship  more  than 
forty-five  years  before.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  But  I  must  first  give  you  a  brief  outline 
of  the  sand-spit  as  it  appeared  to  me,  before  I 
rehearse  the  strange,  romantic  incident  con- 
nected with  "Lady  Island"  as  Kinross  called 
this  one  solid  spot  of  land  amidst  the  vast  world 
cf  waters  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

After  veering  about  for  a  day  or  two,  as  we 
were  passing  the  Marquesas,  the  trades  settled 
down  into  their  usual  steady,  business-like 
methods,  sending  the  little  "  Lapwing  "  dancing 
merrily  along  from  three  to  eight  knots  an 

hour.  a'^C'^rd'^'T  *"'~>  ^-'^^  k..^.,,^^  j: — :  t.  _  . 

'     — '•"^  UK-"-/-!-,  uippmy;  acr  pretty 

head  into  the  laughing,  tropical  waves,  and  then 
shaking  herself  in  high  glee  as  the  flying  spray 
went  spattering  on  the  snowy  sails,  and  refresh- 
ing all  hands  on  deck  with  a  douche  of  the 
deliciously  cool,  sparkling  water. 

After  a  week  of  this  fairy  sailing  (the  trades 
at  night  generally  dropping  into  a  mere  whis- 
per) we  found  ourselves  in  the  vicinity  of  "  Lady 
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Island";  and  on  the  tenth  morning  after  our 
last  far  glimpse  of  the  Marquesas  peaks,  as  the 
sun  leapt  out  of  the  ocean,  sanding  a  shaft  of 
golden  light  that  glittered  on  th:*  water,  and  on 
our  weather-beam,  as  if  the  schooner  was  on 
fire,  the  look-out  reported  *'  Land-OI  three 
points  on  th  e  lee  bow." 

We  certainly  had  made  a  splendid  "  landfall  " 
after  more  than  a  thousand  miles  across  th-t 
lonely  sea,  with  never  a  glimpse  of  reef,  sea- 
weed, or  even  wandering  sea-bird,  to  give  us  a 
hint  of  rock  or  land.  I  have  done  the  same  thing 
hundreds  of  times,  wandering  "  from  island  jnto 
island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day,"  but  to  make 
such  a  landfall  never  ceases  to  excite  my  won- 
der and  admiration.  We  struck  this  lonely, 
low  sand-dune  (some  twenty  or  thirty  acreb  in 
extent)  as  true  and  fair  as  if  our  steersman  had 
seen  it  all  the  way  as  plainly  as  he  saw  the 
compass,  and  had  kept  the  schooner's  figure- 
head pointing  to  the  spc  t  he  wished  to  strike  in 
the  midst  of  that  trackless  waste  of  waters.  To 
make  one's  way  over  unknown  mountainous 
country  is  a  very  difficult  job.  To  cross  a 
sandy  desert  devoid  ot  prominent  landmarks, 
and  reach  the  oasis  we  wish,  is  a  dangerous 
undertaking,  but  to  find  one's  way  over  hun- 
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dreds  of  miles  of  the  desolate  sea,  and  pick  up 
a  spot  only  visible  a  few  miles  distant,  is  no- 
thing less  than  marvellous  I  I  am  quite  aware  of 
the  great  scientific  achievements  of  navigation. 
I  can  even  do  a  little  lunar  observation  myself, 
but  I  have  no  use  for  the  dry-as-dust  philo- 
sopher, learned  or  ignorant,  who  never  dreams 
of  the  inner  mystery  of  the  achievement,  and 
who  thinks  it  is  simply  the  commonplace  fact 
that  twice  two  make  four!  But  to  show  that  it 
is  not  always  done  by  simple  rule  of  thumb,  it 
is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  Hawaiians 
could,  and  frequently  did,  navigate,  without 
chart  or  compass,  from  their  islands  in  the  north 
to  Tahiti  in  the  south — a  distance  of  some  two 
thousand  miles — and  seldom  made  a  mistake! 
But  that  was  in  the  old  days  before  civilization 
had  taken  the  manhood  and  genius  out  of  the 
race. 

^  Half  an  hour  brought  us  under  lee  of  the 
weird,  desolate  little  spot,  and  as  we  shaved 
along  the  coral  reef  we  could  see  the  poor 
fellows,  who  had  been  marooned  for  more  than 
a  year,  rushing  along  the  white  sandy  beach, 
dancing  and  gesticulating  wildly,  as  they  re- 
cognized the  ship  they  had  wearied  and  hoped 
for  so  many  slow  moons.  Then  as  we  opened 
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the  passage  through  the  reef,  and  luffing  sharp 
up  shot  into  the  placid  waters  of  the  lagoon,  and 
sent  the  aiu'.ior  rattling  down  safe  and  sound, 
there  broke  from  the  excited  pearl-fishers  such 
a  shout  of  joy  and  welcome  as  stirred  even  the 
sternly  repressed  Scotch  soul  of  Kinross  him- 
self, and,  jumping  into  the  main-rigging,  he  led 
three  hearty  cheers  from  our  side. 

As  the  whole  width  of  the  lagoon  did  not  ex- 
ceed four  or  five  times  the  length  of  the 
schooner,  it  did  not  take  the  amphibious  pearl- 
fishers  five  minutes  to  scramble  on  board ;  and 
amid  a  wild  clatter  of  greetings,  laughter,  and 
actual  tears  of  joy,  all  hands  expressed  their  ex- 
uberant happiness  according  to  their  Individual 
character  and  bringing-up:  Kinross  and  I  with 
the  self-restraint  and  coolness  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  term  civilized  men,  our  crew  with 
the  slightly  subdued  manners  they  '"»ad  partially 
acquired  by  years  of  shipboard  discipline,  and 
the  pearl-fishing  gang  with  the  wild  freedom  of 
unsophisticated  children  of  nature!  The  latter 
fell  upon  their  fellow  countrymen  first  (blood  is 
always  thicker  than  water)  and  after  much  rub- 
bing of  noses,  as  we  improperly  term  the  grace- 
ful salutation — for  there  is  no  "  rubbing  "  in  the 
case,  only  an  endearing  touch — they  approached 
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Kinross  with  the  quiet  demeanour  of  humble 
yet  loving  vassals,  to  pay  their  respects  and 
make  their  report  upon  the  result  of  the  year's 
operations. 

They  declared  that  they  had  thoroughly  ex- 
plored every  nook  and  cranry  of  the  lagoon 
and  reefs,  and  had  secured  every  marketable 
shell.  Of  course  "  baby  shells  "  are  never  taken, 
as  that  would  simply  be  a  profitless  killing  of 
the  "goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg,"  and,  as 
Kinross  remarked,  "  it  takes  our  rascally  trawl- 
ing companies  on  the  British  coasts  to  do  that 
evil  work,  while  the  Lords  and  Commons  are 
too  busy  settling  whether  Tweedledum  or  Twee- 
dledce  should  rule  the  country,  to  make  useful 
laws,  and  see  to  it  that  these  laws  are  enforced." 
Then  with  a  dry  smile  he  would  add,  "this  is 
your  beautiful  civilization,  my  boy!  " 

The  head  man  (>f  the  pearl-fiiiliers,  a  fine 
looking  fellow  of  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age, 
did  all  the  talking,  his  satellites  only  putting  in 
a  word  occasionally  to  emphasize  some  queer 
adventure  with  sleeping  sharks  in  dark,  deep 
caves,  or  weird  encounters  with  the  still  more 
dreaded  octopus. 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  number  of 
good  shells  secured  (a  knot  on  a  string  for  every 
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hundred,  I  fori^ct  how  many  hundreds  there 
were,  but  I  know  they  ran  far  into  the  thou- 
sands) Kupjuia  wound  up  his  account  of  the 
year's  adventures  by  slowly  and  impressively 
unwinding  from  his  neck  what  seemed  only  a 
securely  fastened,  old  cotton  neckerchief,  which 
indeed  it  was,  but  it  was  also  much  more,  for  it 
contained  the  real  wealth  of  the  dangerous, 
lonely  year's  adventures.  All  hands  crept  as 
near  as  possible  at  this  exciting  part  of  the 
performance,  and  it  was  really  worth  while,  for 
Kupuna  was  an  admirable  performer.  Before 
beginning  the  show  he  asked  for  the  black  silk 
handkerchief  v^hxch  Kinross  wore,  sailor  fashion, 
round  his  neck,   This  he  spread  smoothly  and 
carefully  on  the  deck,  then  he  unrolled  his 
own  dirty  bit  of  neck-gear  and  extracted  there- 
from, slowly  and  tenderly,  one  by  one,  eighty- 
six  beautiful  pearls  of  various  sizes,  from  a  big 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  good  large  pea.  The 
gems  looked  splendid  on  the  black  silk !  Indeed, 
the  show  was  so  satisfactory  that  it  drew  from 
the  excited  ship's  crew  exclamations  of  pleas- 
ure and  admiration.    And  even  the  phlegmatic 
skipper  could  not  altogether  control  his  feel- 
ings (a  very  important  matter,  as  all  good  mer- 
chants know),  and  seizing  Kupuna' s  hand,  he 
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shook  it  warmly,  declaring  that  he  and  his  men 
had  done  well  I 

My  friend  Kinross,  as  I  have  remarked  be- 
fore, was  a  canny  Scot,  and  that  means  a  good 
deal,  but  the  untutored  son  of  the  Pacific  was 
decidedly  his  superior  in  stage  effect.  After 
calmly,  not  to  say  dignifitdly  acknowledging 
the  skipper's  tribute  of  appreciation,  A'«(/i»mi 
suddenly  produced  from  a  knot  in  his  waist- 
cloth  something  which  shone  and  glittered  in 
the  sunlight  almost  like  a  diamond,  and  placed 
it  carefully  by  itself  on  a  corner  of  the  handker- 
chief where  the  beautiful  collection  of  pearls 
were  sparkling  in  glorious  array. 

There  was  a  subdued  mutter  of  astonished 
admiration  from  the  Kanakas,  while  Kinross 
and  I  gazed  at  the  thing  with  bated  breath  and 
never  a  wor  Then  the  skipper  took  it  up 
tendei'ly,  and  examined  it  carefully  m  various 
positions  until  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the 
beautiful  thing  was  an  enormous  pearl  of  the 
first  water,  and  worth,  from  its  splendid  size 
and  shape,  three  times  the  value  of  all  the  other 
^ems  which  Kupuna  had  first  displayed. 

Kinross  told  me,  when  I  met  him  in  Sydney 
some  years  later,  that  he  had  sold  this  great 
pearl  to  a  French  trader  for  fifteen  thousand 
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pounds,  and  that  eventually  it  found  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  (at  a 
j'-eat  profit,  no  doubt),  and  is  now  worn  in  Hi» 
Sublime  Highness's  turban,  and  is  most  appro- 
priately named  the    Peri  of  the  West." 

After  this  satisfactory  meeting  with  his  pearl- 
fishers,  Kinross  ordered  his  Chinese  cook  to 
prepare  a  sumptuous  feast  for  all  hands,  an 
order  which  was  vociferously  applauded  by  the 
simple  islanders,  who  had  been  reduced  to 
rather  short  commons  for  the  last  month  or  two. 

Business  and  domestic  matters  being  thus 
satisfactorily  arranged,  the  skipper  proposed 
that  he  and  I  should  take  a  stroll  on  shore, 
and  explore  the  little  territory  which,  I  found 
out  afterwards,  had  been  the  scene  of  more 
romance  than  the  finding  of  the  "  Peri  of  the 
West." 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  little  island  did 
not  contain  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of 
dry  standing  room.  On  tiie  weather  side,  that 
is  on  the  side  facing  the  trade  winds,  there  was 
a  straight  line  of  coral  reef,  over  which  the  great 
Pacific  rollers  kept  up  their  ceaseless  moaning 
and  inexplicable  story  of  "  There  is  sorrow  on 
the  sea,  it  cannot  be  quiet"  On  the  lee  side, 
facing  westward,  there  was  the  still  water  of  the 
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little  laj;<)f)n,  bounded  by  the  white  coral  sandy 
beach  of  the  island  on  the  inside,  and  on  the 
outside  |)r(jtectcd  by  the  reef,  mostly  under 
water,  but  here  and  there  a-wash. 

Scattered  over  the  sandy  soil  of  the  island 
there  were  little  dumps  of  scrubby  vegetation, 
and,  nearly  abreast  of  where  the  schooner  was 
anchored,  there  grew  a  dense  little  grove  of 
cocoa-nuts.  The  outside  line  of  trees,  that  is, 
those  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  sweep  of  the 
trade  wind,  sloped  at  an  angle  of  forty  or  fifty 
degrees  westward,  but  those  which  were  pro- 
tected by  the  first  line  grew  straight  and  fair. 
In  this  grove  the  pearl-fishers  had  made  their 
camp,  and,  as  there  was  a  curious  high  l«nk  of 
something  which  I  did  not  at  f^rst  glance  com- 
prehend, but  which  was  good  shelter  from  the 
trades,  it  was  a  very  snug  camp  indeed,  far 
more  comfortable  than  one  could  have  supposed 
possible  on  that  dreary  dot  of  sand  amid  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  islandless  sea. 

That  night,  after  the  jolly  Chinese  cook  h  id 
regaled  all  hands  with  a  feast  fit  for  Mandarins, 
silence  and  sleep  calmed  our  excited  minds,  and 
soothed  our  wearied  bodies  after  the  unusual 
events  of  this,  for  us,  memorable  day.  It  was  a 
rule  with  Kinross  not  to  carry  grog  in  his  ship, 
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so  it  was  a  perfectly  sober  and  fresh  lot  of  men 
who  turned  out  next  morning,  ready  for  work 
or  frolic. 

Before  proceedinjr  to  the  important  busincM 
of  packing  and  shipping  the  fine  heaps  of  shell 
which  the  fishers  had  collected,  Kinross  decided 
to  give  the  schooner's  crew  a  day's  liberty,  a 
decision  hailed  with  much  delight,  for  nothing 
pleases  those  amphibious  creatures  more  than 
exploring  reefs,  fishing,  and  making  a  general 
examination  of  seaweed,  crabs,  squid,  and  what 
not;  in  short,  what  always  seems  to  a  disinter- 
ested onlooker  a  childish  sort  of  stupid  dawd- 
ling. But  although  there  may  not  appear  to  us 
very  much  in  this  simple  recreation,  yet  I  have 
seen  strong  men  burst  into  tears  as  they  re- 
called, in  some  far-off  land,  what  wms  to  them 
the  delicious  sport  of  the  coral  reefs ' 

While  our  crew  were  enjoying  their  day  of 
liberty,  with  their  friends  the  pearl-fishers  as 
hosts,  and  "John,"  the  cook,  with  the  calm  and 
philosophic  mind  of  his  race,  was  left  in  sole 
possession  of  the  schooner,  Kinross  and  I  be- 
took ourselves  to  the  little  cocoa-nut  grove,  and 
so  I  have  at  last  overtaken  (or  nearly  overtaken) 
the  story  whicii  I  have  been  so  stupidly  trying 
for  some  time  to  reach. 
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When  we  got  to  the  camp,  and  clambered  to 
the  top  of  the  bank,  I  was  perfectly  astounded 
to  discover  that  the  foundation  of  the  little  hill 
was  the  ruin  of  a  great  ship,  full  to  the  deck  of 
sand.  All  vestiges  of  the  masts,  rigging,  and 
such  like  were  gone,  having  probably  been 
carried  away  in  some  catastrophe  before  the 
ship  drifted  on  the  reef.  On  the  weather  side, 
which  was  of  course  the  side  next  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  island,  the  breakers  came  within 
ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  the  ship.  On  the  leeward 
side  (the  ship  was  lying  north  and  south)  the 
eddy,  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  the  trades, 
had  gradually  allowed  the  sand  and  debris  to 
accumulate  until  there  was  a  sloping  plateau 
of  thirty  or  forty  fathoms,  and  all  over  this 
extent  cocoa-nuts  were  growing  strong  and 
vigorously.  Of  course  on  this  limited  area  there 
were  not  many;  I  counted  them,  and  found 
there  were  only  fifty-seven  trees  altogether, 
including  two  growing  out  of  the  ship's  main 
hatchway,  and  one  in  the  fo'c'sle,  the  scuttle 
having  been  carried  away.  The  ship's  bulwarks 
were  all  gone,  and  most  of  the  lighter  top  works 
had  been  taken  by  the  Kanakas  for  rigging  up 
their  tents  and  shelters,  but  the  good  oak  plank- 
ing and  timbers  were  as  sound  as  on  the  day 
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they  were  put  to_cTether;  so  sound,  indeed,  that 
when  Kinross  struck  a  great  solid  beam  with  a 
tomahawk  he  was  carrying,  it  turned  the  edge 
as  if  he  had  struck  a  rock. 

After  pottering  around  for  a  while,  the  skipper 
suggested  that  we  should  go  on  board  the 
schooner  for  dinner,  and  if  I  wished  to  hear 
more  about  the  unknown  ship  we  might  return 
in  the  afternoon,  and  he  would  then  relate  her 
history  as  far  as  he  knew  it  This  proposition 
suited  me  down  to  the  ground,  and  we  promptly 
carried  it  unanimously. 

Comfortably  ensconced  on  the  soft  dry  sands, 
facing  the  long  rollers  as  they  broke  with  ever 
varying  tones  on  the  reef,  and  sheltered  from 
the  afternoon  sun  by  the  half-buried  hull  of  the 
great  ship  at  our  back,  Kinross  gave  me  the 
promised  history.  It  ran,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
as  follows,  and  a  very  interesting  bit  of  history 
it  seemed  to  me.  But  perhaps  it  was  the  sur- 
roundings amid  which  it  was  related,  and  the 
way  the  old  sailor  told  it,  which  gave  the  story 
its  chief  charm. 
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Chapter  II 

"  It  is  a  good  many  years  ago,"  he  said  in  his 
calm  reflective  way,  "  and  a  lot  of  things  both 
good  and  bad  have  happened  since  I  sailed  out 
of  Sydney  harbour  as  cabin-boy  on  the  clipper 
brig  •  Queen  Mary,'  bound  for  an  unknown  is- 
land soff  ewhere  in  the  vast  South  Sea.  I  was 
onfy,  as  sailors  would  say,  a  cabin-boy,  but  I 
was  a  pretty  smart  lad  even  then.  It  was  my 
second  voyage,  and  although  I  was  just  turned 
fifteen,  and  rather  a  thin  slip  of  a  chap,  I  was 
healthy  and  spry  and  could  take  a  man's  place 
at  reefing  or  stowing  sails  day  or  night,  and 
stand  my  trick  at  the  wheel  like  a  sailor-man. 
The  c,  ptain  of  the  brig — John  Muirby  name — 
wa-  an  old  crony  of  my  father's,  and  looked  as 
sharply  atter  me  physically,  morally,  and  ment- 
ally, as  if  1  were  his  own  son.  But,  although 
he  drilled  me  strictly,  according  to  old-fashioned 
rules,  yet  I  had  all  the  advantages  of  learning 
first-class  seama'  ship  and  navigation,  besides 
reading  many  spltndi  l  books,  for  Captain  Muir 
had  a  fine,  if  limited  library  of  standard 
works,  with  none  of  the  trashy  stuff  that  people 
destroy  their  minds  with  nowadays. 
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"John  Muir  had  (what  was  more  common  in 
those  days  than  now,  because  I  suppose  men 
were  more  to  be  depended  upon  then)  a  roving 
commission  from  the  owners  of  the  brig  in 
Glasgow.  They  knew  that  a  craft  of  her  size — 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tons — would  make  more, 
with  a  judicious  skipper,  in  the  South  Sea  than 
at  home,  and  cost  less  in  wear  and  tear.  In  the 
early  days  there  were  many  opportunities  of 
good  charters  in  the  Pacific  from  men  who  could 
afibrd  to  pay  handsomely.  North,  south,  east 
or  west  it  made  no  difference  to  Muir.  So  long 
as  there  was  a  good  surplus  over  working  ex- 
penses, and  it  had  been  made  quite  clear  in  the 
charter  that  he  was  not  liable  for  the  visitations 
of  God  (as  lawyers'  jargon  has  it),  he  would 
have  taken  a  charcer  for  the  North  Pole. 

"On  the  voyage  to  which  I  r  r  the  brig 
had  been  chartered  by  an  old  Sydney  firm — 
Barry,  Townsend  and  Co. — to  convey  a  Doctor 
Morrant  and  his  wife  to  a  certain  small  ir^and 
some  ten  or  twelve  hundred  miles  north-east  of 
the  Marquesas,  almost  under  the  Equator,  and 
a  few  hundreds  to  leeward  of  the  Galapagos. 
That  was  about  all  the  sailing  directions  which 
the  charterers  gave  Captain  Muir.  But,  as  the 
Doctor  was,  or  rather  had  been  (for  he  was  now 
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on  the  retired  list)  a  Royal  Navy  surgeon 
and  understood  navigation,  he  could  hunt  for 
the  island  himself,  giving  sailing  directions  as 
we  went  along.  It  was  quite  immaterial  to 
Muir  how  long  we  wandered  about  the  sea;  his 
charter  was  by  the  month,  not  by  the  trip,  so  it 
would  not  trouble  his  mind  in  the  least  if  it 
took  us  a  year  to  find  the  island.  We  had 
plenty  of  sound  provisions  for  two  years  at  least, 
and  the  brig  was  well  found  in  all  ship's  gear 
and  requisites. 

"  I,  in  the  capacity  of  cabin-boy,  and  general 
rouse-about  lad,  saw  much  of  Doctor  Morrant 
and  his  beautiful  wife.  I  soon  became,  what  I 
may  term,  intimate  with  them,  or,  I  should 
rather  say  that  I  became  intimate  Vvith  the 
Doctor,  and  only  got  on  a  sort  of  saluting  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lady;  although  she  was 
most  affable,  and  charming  in  her  manner  al- 
ways, and  I  may  at  once  confess,  inspired  my 
young  heart  with  the  same  sort  of  Platonic,  ro- 
mantic passion  which  I  have  always  felt  for  our 
beautiful  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  You  can  guess 
how  beautiful  she  was  from  the  portrait  you  saw 
in  the  '  Home.'  But  her  charm  was  altogether 
beyond  and  superior  to  personal  beauty.  I  think 
it  must  be  some  subtile  spiritual  loveliness  in 
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the  soul,  which  finds  expression  in  the  face  and 
form  of  those  who,  in  some  indefinable,  in- 
describable way,  fascinate  the  beholder  with  a 
spell  which  never  fades  from  the  memory.  That 
was  the  way  with  the  lady.  I  saw  much  of 
her  from  first  to  last,  but  I  never  could  define 
wherein  her  charm  lay.  It  was  as  if  in  her 
presence  one  were  in  the  presence  of  a  being  of 
a  higher  order  than  ordinary  mortals,  which 
after  all  was  probably  true  enough.  She  never 
said  much,  but  what  she  did  say  was  always 
kind  and  gentle,  and  even  when  she  spoke  of 
commonplace  things  she  invested  them  with  a 
sort  of  mystical  beauty.  When  we  got  into  the 
tropics,  she  would  lie  for  hours  in  her  deck 
chair  looking  at  the  stars,  and  talking  softly  to 
herself.  One  night  when  we  were  becalmed, 
and  the  brig  was  moving  about  as  small  craft  do, 
the  lady  told  me  to  watch  the  mastheads,  and  to 
note  what  wonderful  things  they  were  turiting 
on  the  sky.  Of  course  I  could  see  nothing  but 
the  trucks  swaying  about  hither  and  thither. 
But  Mrs.  Morrant  said  they  were  writing 
legends  among  the  stars  of  things  past,  and 
things  to  come,  some  of  which  she  could  read, 
but  others  were  unknowable!  Most  of  them, 
she  said,  were  beautiful  and  encouraging,  but 
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some  were  dark  and  terrifying,  as  if  the  blue 
sky  were  a  sea  of  blackness,  and  the  stars  were 
islands  of  blood! 

"  When  she  talked  in  that  way  it  made  me 
shiver,  and  I  would  douse  my  cap  as  if  I  were 
in  church ;  and  sometimes  I  would  actually  find 
myself  on  my  knees,  staring  in  the  lady's  face, 
as  if  I  were  a  poor  little  Roman  sinner  praying 
to  a  saint. 

"  The  doctor  was  devoted  to  his  fragile  wife, 
and  would  read  to  her  by  the  hour,  adjusting 
her  chair  and  pillows,  and  arranging  the  awning 
according  to  the  sun.  Being  of  the  sea  himself, 
he  knew  all  about  things  on  shipboard. 

"  So  matters  went  jogging  pleasantly  along. 
Captain  r-Iuir  jeemed  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  charter,  the  doctor  and  his  lady  showed  a 
happy  contentment  with  every  arrangement, 
and  never  a  growl  was  heard  from  the  crew — 
sturdy  old  Scotch  hands,  who  didn't  mind  how 
long  the  voyage  lasted,  as  it  was  an  exec  Hy 
pleasant,  fair-weather  cruise,  w'-.l  /.-age?:  r  ng 
up,  and  no  temptations  to  waste  gooa  luney. 
Three  months  of  this  dolce  niente  sailing 
brought  us  into  the  vicinity  oi  .fte  rsland  which 
was  the  ooject  of  our  voyage. 

"The  doctor  and  Captain  Muir  were  day 
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after  day — and  even  sometimes  at  night — tak- 
ing observations,  and  frequently  changing  the 
ship's  course  when  they  saw,  or  fancied  they 
saw,  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  sea.  One 
morning  at  sunrise  we  ran  into  a  great  fleet  of 
the  pretty  little  medusae,  with  their  blue  sails 
set,  which  sailors  call  '  Portuguese  men-o'-war.* 
This  put  my  lady  into  much  excitement;  she 
actually  had  tears  in  her  eyes  as  the  sailors,  at 
her  request,  brought  up  a  bucket  of  water  with 
the  gallant  little  crafts  sailing  gaily  on  the  sur- 
face. I  did  not  know  then,  but  I  learned  after- 
wards, that  the  beautiful  little  argonauts,  with 
their  flaunting  blue  banners,  were  in  a  dim  way 
bringing  back  to  the  pale  lady  visions  of  a  child- 
hood, which  in  some  unaccountable  way  had 
become  dreams  of  celestial  glory. 

"  Sure  enough,  the  medusae  were  harbingers 
of  land  after  all,  as  the  doctor's  wife  declared 
they  were,  for  next  day  we  sighted  this  island, 
with  its  little  cocoa-nut  grove  and  secure  lagoon 
anchorage. 

"  Captain  Muir  wished  at  first  to  anchor  out- 
side, but  that  was  impossible,  for  we  found  no 
bottom  with  a  hundred-fathom  line.  So,  upon 
Doctor  Morrant's  assurance  that  there  were  no 
obstructions  whatever  in  the  passage  through 
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the  reef,  the  skipper  determined  to  do  with  the 
brig  what  I  did  yesterday  with  the  schooner, 
viz.,  come  round  the  south  point  of  the  island  at 
a  good  swinging  rate  with  the  trades  a-beam, 
and,  luffing  sharp  up  into  the  passage,  trust  to 
the  ship  carrying  steering  way  through  the  reef. 
The  manoeuvre  was  carried  out  quite  success- 
fully, and  the  anchor  dropped  safe  and  sound, 
just  where  the  '  Lapwing'  is  lying  now. 

"  I  was  so  deeply  interested  in  watching  the 
cleverly  executed  bit  of  seamanship,  and  look- 
ing over  the  side  at  the  wonderful  colours  of 
the  coral  reef  which  went  sloping  down  so  near 
that  it  seemed  we  must  ineviiibly  strike,  that  I 
never  noticed  the  lady  had  fainted,  and  lay 
back  on  the  deck  chair,  her  face  as  white  as  her 
white  gown.  The  doctor  whipped  a  bottle  of 
scent  from  his  pocket,  and  I  rushed  for  water. 
After  a  bit  of  awful  anxiety  to  me,  and  still 
more,  without  doubt,  to  Doctor  Morrant  (but  he, 
with  his  professional  training,  was  an  dept  at 
concealing  his  emotions),  Mrs.  Morrant,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  a  sort  of  shudder,  as  if  she  had 
seen  a  ghost,  which  maybe  she  had,  grasped  the 
doctor's  hands,  like  a  terrified  child  who  had 
been  shut  in  some  dark  room  in  an  agony  of 
terror.  Then  Doctor  Morrant's  cool,  profes- 
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sional  manner  completely  gave  way,  and  I  heard 
the  strong  man  sob,  as  he  laid  his  hands  on  his 
wife's  beautiful  head,  in  the  sort  of  endearing 
way  we  comfort  a  child  in  trouble,  and  said 
softly,  '  Dorothea,  darling !  we  should  not  have 
come,  the  task  is  too  great  for  you  I  Let 
us  return — I  cannot  bear  that  you  should 
suffer!' 

"His  wife  smiled  like  a  child,  happy  and 
contented,  while  she  nestled  herself  into  his 
arms,  saying,  'No!  No!  Fergus,  love!  We 
must  complete  our  work!  Think  of  the  poor, 
lost  children — ^such  as  I  was — who  through  our 
work — if  done  well — may  become  happy — Nay, 
blessed  as  I  have  become!  I  must — I  must 
fulfil  my  task! ' 

"  Neither  the  doctor  nor  his  wife  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  my  presence,  while  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  were  too  busy  with  the  ship  to 
notice  anything  else. 

"  When  the  brigr  was  made  secure  a  boat  was 
got  out  and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Morrant,  the  cap- 
tain, and  I,  went  on  shore.  The  lady  had  quite 
recovered  :  indeed,  she  was  brighter  and  more 
active  than  I  had  ever  thought  it  possible  for  her 
to  be.  When  our  boat  touched  the  beach,  she 
leaped  on  to  the  white  sand  without  a  moment's 
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hesitation,  and  at  once  led  the  way  to  the  spot 
where  we  are  now  sittin,(T,  as  if  she  were  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  island.  And  I  soon 
learned,  to  my  profound  wonderm^^nt,  that  such 
was  really  the  case.  The  lady  went  round  this 
side  of  the  wreck,  laying  her  hands  on  the 
smooth  weather-worn  ship  as  if  it  were  an  old 
friend.  Then  she  wandered  among  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  touching  and  half-embracing  them, 
and  seeming  to  listen  as  if  the  swaying  fronds 
were  whispering  mysterious  greetings  she  alone 
could  understand. 

"That  evening  the  doctor  told  me  that  he 
and  his  wife  intended  to  remain  on  the  island 
for  a  year,  and  he  had  asked  Captain  Muir  to 
allow  me  to  stay,  with  them  as  a  sort  of  help  and 
general  rouse-about  boy. 

"He  said  that  my  wages  would  go  on  at  the 
present  rate,  and  added  that  he  would  supple- 
ment the  monthly  wage  with  half  as  much  more 
in  compensation  for  the  enforced  loneliness  of 
the  life. 

"I  was  a  romantic,  healthy  youngster  in 
those  days,  and  the  proposed  adventure  suited 
me  splendidly.  I  not  only  saw  visions  rf  a 
real  Robinson  Crusoe  life,  but  I  had  much 
affection  for  the  quiet,  kind  doctor,  and,  as  I  told 
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you,  a  platonic  love  for  the  mystical,  beautiful 
lady  who  exercised  a  strange,  spiritual  power 
over  my  younj^  life. 

"  Matters  were  soon  arranged.  Captain  Muir 
said  he  was  quite  willing  to  lend  me  to  the 
doctor  and  his  wife,  the  fact  being,  I  think,  that 
die  kind-hearted  skipper  felt  a  sort  of  qualm  of 
conscience  at  the  idea  of  sailing  away  and  leav- 
ing those  two  lonely  beings  to  their  fate,  even 
although  that  fate  was  of  their  own  choosing. 
At  that  time  I  had  no  notion  what  could  pos- 
sibly induce  two  such  people  voluntarily  to  cast 
themselves  away  on  that  little,  solitary  sand- 
dune,  knowing  -^rt'  inly  that  it  would  be  for  a 
year  at  least,  and  maybe  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

"  However,  at  fifteen  the  solving  of  idiosyn- 
crasies of  character,  and  the  motives  which  in- 
fluence the  human  mind,  do  not  trouble  the  boy- 
ish soul  very  much.  It  was  enough  for  me  that 
here  was  real  romance,  facts,  not  dreams :  an  un- 
known island,  a  lagoon  like  a  polished  mirror, 
enclosed  by  a  wonderful  coral  reef  stored  with 
the  endless  treasures  of  the  tropic  seas !  And 
withal,  the  companionship  of  two  people,  who 
had  shown  me  more  affection  than  I  had  found 
since  I  left  the  old  mother  on  Clyde-bank.  So, 
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when  the  proposition  w.is  mack,  I  ccepted  the 
situation  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 

«  •  •  •  « 

"  The  day  after  our  arrival  the  business  of 
arran^nng  a  dwelling-place  and  landing  all 
manner  of  stores  was  begun.  We  had  brought 
a  quantity  of  timber,  and  a  lot  of  old  sails  for 
covering  roofs,  etc.  So,  with  the  help  of  the 
ship's  carpenter  and  the  seamen,  who  all  en- 
joyed the  change  of  occupation  and  the  novel 
surroundings,  we  soon  had  comfortable  quarters 
arranged,  besides  ample  storage  room  for  our 
numerous  effects.  The  doctor  was  well  posted 
in  the  difficult  job  of  preservinnr  food  in  the 
tropics,  and  had  superintended  tnc  packing  of 
all  our  supplies  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cases 
before  leaving  Sydney.  With  regard  to  the  vital 
question  of  fresh  water  (there  was  phnty  of  salt 
and  to  spare),  I  have  not  yet  showed  you,  but  I 
will  presently,  a  curious  little  spring  of  pure, 
sweet  water,  always  cool  and  delicious,  bubbling 
up  through  the  sand  about  fifty  yards  south  of 
the  cocoa-r.ut  grove.  It  is  very  uncommon  to 
find  absolutely  sweet  water  on  a  little  sandy 
island  like  this;  but  there  it  is  as  you  shall  see 
for  yourself,  and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  there 
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would  neither  have  been  beginning  nor  ending 
to  the  history  which  I  am  now  telling  you. 

"  It  took  eight  or  ten  days  to  fix  everything 
properly.  I  had  a  snug  little  hut  all  to  myself, 
of  which  I  was  exceedingly  proud,  it  bemg  the 
first  private  dwelling  which  I  could  call  abso- 
lutely my  own,  for  a  bunk  in  a  fo'c'sle  can  hardly 
be  called  a  private  dwelling. 

"  The  doctor  and  his  wife  had  two  really  nice 
sleeping  apartments,  besides  a  comfortable  sit- 
ting room,  and  a  large,  airy  dining  room.  The 
kitchen,  or  rather  the  galley,  as  we  called  it 
(being  at  sea  as  it  were),  was  simply  a  covered 
shed,  with  all  cooking  requisites  hung  and  laid 
about  handy.  One  comfort  was  that  we  did  not 
require  locks  or  e^'en  doors,  there  was  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  burglars  in  our  peace- 
ful country! 

"At  last  all  arrangements  were  completed, 
everything  landed,  and  all  letters  written,  in- 
cluding one  wonderful  epistle  from  myself  to 
my  poor  mother,  which  she  received  about 
a  year  after  it  was  written,  and  which,  sad  to 
say,  threw  the  dear  old  lady  into  a  state  of 
intense  confusion  and  anguish,  she  being  most 
firmly  convinced  that  I  had  been  captured  by 
pirates  and  then  imprisoned  on  a  desert  island. 
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"  When  every  item  of  work  was  done,  and 
done  properly,  Captain  Muir  and  all  the  crew 
came  on  shore  to  bid  us  farewell  and  God- 
speed !  I  must  confess  that  I  got  a  bit  shaky  as 
the  good  old  skipper  gave  me  some  sound 
advice,  hoping  that  I  would  quit  myself  like  a 
brave,  honest  lad,  and  never  bring  disgrace  on 
my  father's  ancient  honourable  name.  So,  with 
talking  and  laughing,  and  much  hand-shaking, 
the  parting  was  over,  the  ship's  boat  was  hoisted 
in,  the  anchor  was  quickly  a-trip,  and  next 
moment  run  up  to  the  cat-head.  Then,  as  the 
brig  paid  off,  and  the  jib  and  topsails  filled,  the 
stately  old  craft  went  slowly  through  the  passage 
in  the  reef  as  if  she  knew  the  way;  anyhow, 
the  skipper,  who  was  steering,  did,  so  it  was  all 
right.  In  ten  minutes  the  '  Queen  Mary '  was 
clear  of  the  island,  and,  catchii  l,^  the  full  force 
of  the  trades,  went  gaily  skimming  away  south- 
west, like  a  great  white  albatross,  with  outspread, 
motionless  wings.  Three  dips  of  the  ensign,  one 
boom  from  the  rusty  old  cannon  on  the  fo'c'sle- 
head  was  the  last  we  heard  or  saw  that  day.  and 
for  many  a  long  day  after,  of  the  good  old  craft. 
#  #  «  #  # 

"  The  remainder  of  that  day,  and  I  may  say 
many  of  the  following  days,  were  by  no  means 
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merry  days  for  me.  In  fact,  I  must  admit  that 
several  t'r  .c.%  when  my  feelings  overcame  my 
national  stoicism  ar.d  pride,  I  would  betake 
myself  0  th",  }'tiv  icy  of  my  own  abode,  and 
relieve  my  over  charged  heart  with  a  copious 
flood  of  tears. 

"Our  lonely  and  desolate  position  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Morrant  in 
the  least.  Indeed,  the  lady  appeared  to  me 
livelier  and  in  better  spirits  than  she  had  been 
on  the  voyage.  She  was  always  finding  some 
occupation  to  engage  her  attention.  One  end- 
less subject  of  interest  to  her  was  making  maps 
of  our  little  territory.  She  had  provided  herself 
with  a  block  of  drawing  paper,  such  as  artists 
use  for  sketching,  and  with  various  coloured 
pencils  she  would  spend  hours  every  day 
makini^  wonderful  little  picture-maps  of  the 
island.  Amongst  many  scientific  instruments 
and  other  clamjamfry,  as  we  say,  *:he  doctor 
had  brought  along  a  theodolite  and  surveyor's 
chain;  with  these  things  we  three  would  spend 
many  hours  every  other  day,  taking  the  most 
accurate  measurements  and  bearings  of  every 
spot  of  our  sandy  domain,  including  the  coral 
reef.  The  doctor  had  brought  a  nice  handy 
boat  from  Sydney,  and  it  was  an  endless  re- 
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source  paddling  about  the  lagoon,  looking  for 
fresh  points  of  observation.  When  somr  new 
line  of  survey  would  strike  the  doctor  and  his 
wife,  something  which  they  had  not  noted  be- 
fore, they  would  land  on  the  reef,  set  up  the 
theodolite,  and  begin  with  much  enthusiasm  to 
plot,  take  sights,  and  make  notes,  while  I  would 
find  more  congenial  employment  in  hunting  for 
wonderful  shells,  and  poking  in  holes  for  squid, 
etc. 

"  As  I  have  remarked  before,  lads  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  have  no  very  profound  methods  of 
thought,  unless  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
lads  oi  genius — which,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  I 
was  not — therefore  I  never  troubled  my  head 
to  find  out  why  these  two  people  were  so 
deeply  interested  in  measurements  and  map- 
making,  and  confined  my  powers  of  mind  to 
the  science  of  cookery,  occasionally  supplement- 
ing the  larder  with  a  lucky  catch  of  fish,  squid, 
crabs,  or  other  delicacies  from  the  reef. 

"  Thus  eight  months  slipped  past,  and  when 
I  look  backward,  it  seems  wonderful  how  con- 
tented, nay,  happy,  that  old  time  appears  to 
me  now.  I  have  often  read  of  men  being  cast 
away  on  desert  islands,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  the 
miserable  result  of  quarrelling  so  bitterly  that 
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they  at  last  lived  utterly  alone,  as  far  apart  as 
possible,  and  if  they  happened  to  meet  at  odd 
times,  the^  would  throw  stones  at  each  other. 
I  say  I  have  read  of  this,  but  my  experience 
has  been  quite  the  reverse,  and  I  am  happy  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  for  the  sake  of  our 
common  human  nature.  I  think  that  for  real 
downright  wickedness,  growling,  and  slander- 
ing, people  have  to  live  in  fashionable  circles 
and  society  cliques.  I  could  give  you  some 
strange  experiences  of  mine  on  this  subject,  for 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  high  and  low  life 
in  my  wandering  career,  but  I  forbear  at 
present. 

"  Doctor  Morrant  and  his  wife  treated  me  with 
the  freedom  and  kindness  of  friends  and  equals, 
and  although  ostensibly  I  continued  to  be  their 
cabin-boy,  they  insisted  that  I  should  sit  with 
them  at  table.  This  seemed  a  bit  awkward  at 
first,  but  I  soon  became  quite  comfortable,  and 
I  know  that  their  society  and  kindness  did  a 
raw  lad  like  me  heaps  of  good. 

"  The  doctor  had  a  large  supply  of  books. 
He  often  read  aloud,  which  was  a  delightful 
entertainment  for  me.  After  a  while  he  asked 
me  to  read,  and  although  I  was  slow  and  shy 
at  the  beginning,  I  soon  gained  confidence, 
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and,  as  the  kind  doctor  declared,  '  developed  a 
distinct  talent  for  public  readin;^.'  However 
that  may  be,  reading  has  always  remained  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  me  ever  since  those  far 
back  days. 

"It  seems  unaccountable  to  me  now,  why  I 
was  not  more  exercised  c^er  the  causes  which 
led  these  two  superior,  and  evidently  well-off 
people,  to  cross  the  wide  Pacific,  and  take  up 
their  abode  on  a  desolate  sand-spit,  with,  appar- 
ently, no  other  object  in  view  than  making 
funny  little  maps,  like  two  children  playing  at 
surveying.  But,  as  I  said,  the  boyish  mind  is 
not  much  given  to  analysis,  and  when  I  thought 
about  the  matter  at  all,  the  thought  would  be 
quickly  obliterated  by  some  attraction  more  en- 
tertaining to  the  youthful  mind,  such  as  a  shoal 
of  flying  fish  in  the  lagoon,  strange  birds  on  the 
reef,  or  an  expedition  in  our  little  boat.  But  I 
was  soon  to  learn  the  reason  of  our  living  month 
after  month,  like  three  castaways,  with  hardly 
standing  room  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean. 

"It  happened  in  our  ninth  month  of  island- 
life.  The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  the  shim- 
mering of  her  golden  light  on  the  tropic  sea 
was,  as  it  ever  is,  marvellous  to  behold.  One 
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calm  night  we  three  were  sitting,  where  you  and 
I  are  at  this  moment,  watching  the  moon  rise 
on  the  night  of  her  full.  As  the  east  began  to 
lighten  with  the  first  rays  of  the  coming  glory, 
the  doctor's  wife  shuddered  as  if  she  were  cold, 
and  said  to  her  husband, '  Let  us  go  into  the 
tent,  dear;  I  am  cold  and  sleepy.'  The  doctor 
slipped  his  arm  round  her,  and  they  at  once 
went  into  their  rooms.  The  lady  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly tired,  and  as  we  had  been  out  on  the 
reef  all  the  afternoon,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised 
that  she  felt  fatigued,  and  so  thought  little  of 
it.  Having  all  my  chores  for  the  night  done,  I 
simply  sat  still,  to  watch  the  moon  rise  in  all 
her  glory.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
not  a  single  speck  to  mar  the  splendour  of  the 
queen  of  night;  the  very  stars  began  to  fade  as 
the  greater  glory  rose  out  of  the  golden  sea. 
Even  I,  an  unimaginative,  ordinary  sailor-boy, 
was  spellbound  by  the  wonderful  glory  of  it  all 
— a  marvel  which,  I  knew,  had  been  repeated 
month  after  month  ever  since,  as  my  Bible  told 
me,  God  had  set  that  miracle  of  beauty  '  to  rule 
the  night.'  And  in  all  the  countless  centuries  it 
has  never  lost  an  atom  of  its  wonder  and  mys- 
terious attraction  for  human  eyes. 

*•  About  an  hour  after  the  moon  rose  above 
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the  sea,  I  started  round  the  cocoa-nut  grove  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  moonlight  on  the  smooth 
water  of  the  lagoon,  a  thing  I  had  done  scores 
of  times  before  without  ever  becoming  tired  of 
the  sight.  As  I  went  quickly  along,  thinking  of 
nothing  in  particular  excepting  the  golden  glit- 
ter on  the  lagoon,  and  wondering  if  I  should 
see  a  shoal  of  flying  fish,  and  trifles  of  that  sort, 
I  suddenly  staggered  back,  with  a  low  cry  of 
terror,  as  I  saw  straight  before  me,  about  half- 
way between  the  wrecked  ship  and  the  lagoon, 
and  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  ship's  taffrail,  a  tall,  unearthly  figure,  clad 
in  snow-white  raiment  from  throat  to  feet!  With 
one  hand  it  pointed  to  our  tents,  and  with  the 
other  to  the  sand  at  its  feet.   The  face  was 
turned  full  towards  the  moon,  and  it  was  of  the 
exquisite  loveliness  of  wonderfully  chiselled 
marble,  but  it  struck  a  great  terror  to  my  young 
heart  for,  ignorant  as  I  was,  I  knew  I  was  look- 
ing upon  the  awfulness  of  death. 

*  ♦  •         •  • 

"  I  did  not  faint,  and  now  I  know  I  never 
shall!  but  in  a  great  horror  and  with  a  wild 
cry  I  rushed  to  the  doctor's  tent.  I  met  him  at 
the  door,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  evidently  just 
awak'^ned  out  of  sleep.  With  a  white,  scared 
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face,  and  totally  unable  to  utter  a  single  word, 
I  pointed  to  the  apparition!  Without  an  in- 
stant's pause  the  doctor  dashed  past  me,  and 
in  a  moment  had  his  wife  in  his  strong  arms, 
and  was  carrying  her  back  to  the  tent.  I  under- 
stood it  all  then,  poor  young  fool  that  I  was! 

"The  lady  was  chilled  to  the  bone  in  her 
thin  nightdress— you  soon  chill  in  the  night  air 
in  the  tropics — and  what  I  had  taken  for  the 
pallor  of  a  spirit  was  the  pallor  of  death!  By 
the  time  the  doctor  laid  his  wife  on  her  bed, 
I  had  lit  the  lamp,  and  hot  water  was  ready  in  a 
jiffy.  But  it  was  all  over  in  a  few  moments.  I 
heard  the  lady  say,  with  many  words  of  endear- 
ment, 'That  is  the  exact  spot,  Fergus!  The 
end  of  the  shadow  of  the  ship,  when  the  moon  is 
at  the  full\  and  at  the  moment  when  her  lowest 
rim  is  one  hour  clear  of  the  sea.'  Then  she 
sighed,  as  if  she  were  very  weary,  and  I  heard 
her  say,  almost  in  a  whisper,  '  Don't  mourn, 
Fergus,  love!  You  will  come  to  me  as  soon 
as  our  work  is  completed;  remember,  darling, 
I  can  never  be  quite  happy  until  my  little  sister, 
waifs  are  provided  for,  and  I  shall  be  very  near 

to  you  always  until  our— task — is — finished  !  

and— then— you— will— come— to  me!*  With  a 
low-breathed,  happy  little  sigh,  like  a  contented 
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child  falling  asleep,  and  only  whispering  the  cnc 
word,  '  Light\ '  the  beautiful  spirit  floated  away 
into  the  realms  of  perfect  Light,  and  we  were 
left  in  the  shctdow. 

"The  doctor  told  me  that  when  he  threw 
himself  on  his  cot-bed  that  night,  he  had  at 
once  fallen  into  a  profound  sleep,  and  not  until 
he  heard  my  cry  did  he  know  that  his  wife  had 
left  the  tent.  Then  he  told  me,  what  I  had 
never  discovered,  even  after  living  so  intimately 
with  them  during  all  those  months,  that  his  wife 
was  a  sleep-walker;  and  although  the  strange 
power  had  given  him  much  anxiety,  yet  through 
this  mysterious  gift  she  had  that  night  dis- 
covered the  Secret  which  had  lain  like  a  night- 
mare on  her  heart  ever  since  she  was  a  little 
child,  and  which  must  have  been  impressed  on 
her  baby-mind  by  witnessing  some  awful  event 
which  she  was  utterly  unable  to  recall.  But  she 
knew  that  it  was  her  destiny  to  unravel  the 
mystery,  and  by  that  means  bring  comfort  and 
blessing  out  of  some  dark  past  of  suffering  and 
evil !  And,  continued  the  doctor,  v  hen  her  pure 
spirit  realized  that  the  task  was  accomplished, 
the  Secret  so  closely  hidden  revealed,  her  soul 
knew  that  her  earthly  work  was  finished,  and 
so  went  back  to  the  angels  in  Paradise! 
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"  Even  then  I  did  not  know  what  Doctor 
Morrant  meant  by  the  Secret,  merely  thinking 
it^  was  some  understanding  between  himself  and 
his  wife.  The  beautiful  creature  lay  as  if  only 
sleeping,  but  it  was  the  sleep  from  which  the 
sleeper  never  wakes  in  this  world. 

"  Next  day  I  induced  the  poor  doctor  to  take 
food,  and  refresh  himself  for  what  was  yet  to  be 
done.  I  began  to  realize,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  young  life,  that  in  the  awful  tragedy  of 
death  the  beloved  one  is  taken  to  the  land  of 
light,  but  the  frail  tenement  in  which  our  be- 
loved abode  is  left  utterly  helpless  to  our 
breaking  hearts  and  trembling  hands.  Thus  we 
are  compelled  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  nature, 
which  cannot  be  broken,  to  the  second,  and 
more  dreadful  parting:  '  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust'! 

"  Doctor  Morrant  sat  beside  his  Dead,  hardly 
taking  notice  of  me  at  all,  excepting  to  eat  a 
little  of  the  food  which  I  brought  to  him  from 
time  to  time.  At  last  I  became  a  bit  desperate, 
and  although  I  was  in  much  grief  myself— that 
is,  boyish  grief,  which  is  quite  another  ailment 
from  man's  grief— I  determined  to  ask  the  doc- 
tor where  I  should  make  the  grave.  The  poor 
man  looked  at  me  awhile,  as  if  he  had  not 
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heard  properly,  and  then  said,  quite  in  his  usual 

voice : 

'"Thank  you,  David!  I  will  tell  you  in  the 
morning;  now,  go  away,  and  don't  disturb  us 
again  to-night ! ' 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  went  to  niy  heart  with 
such  a  sharp  pang  when  he  said  '  us,'  but  I 
went  away  into  my  tent  feeling  lonelier  than  I 
ever  did  in  my  life  before,  and  cried  myself  to 
sleep. 

When  I  peeped  into  iAetr  tent  next  morn- 
ing, the  doctor  was  lying  full  length  on  the 

or  beside  his  wife's  bed,  with  his  right  hand 
laid  on  her  crossed  hands.  I  have  seen  much  of 
the  pathos  and  sorrow  of  death  since  then,  but 
that  was  the  most  pitiful  sight  I  ever  witnessed ; 
ar  I  slipped  away  to  my  own  quarters  not  at 
an  the  same  boy,  David  Kinross,  that  I  was  the 
day  before,  but  a  lad  many  years  older,  lookinor 
at  the  world,  life,  and  death,  from  quite  a  dif- 
ferent standpoint,  with  altogether  a  wiser,  and 
therefore,  alas!  a  sadder  heart. 

"  That  afternoon  the  doctor  prepared  the 
most  wonderful  obsequies  for  my  lady  which  I 
«ver  saw  or  heard  of  in  all  my  wandering  life. 
He  and  I  brought  the  boat  opposite  our  camp, 
and  spread  a  heavy  shawl  over  the  thwarts: 
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then  we  reverently  and  carefully  bore  the  body 
of  the  lady,  just  as  she  lay  sleeping  on  her  little 
cot-bed,  and  laid  her  in  the  boat. 

"The  mast  was  stepped  chock  forward,  so 
by  bringintr  most  of  the  ballast  aft,  and  only 
setting  a  small  bit  of  a  square  sail,  the  boat 
would  perforce  go  straight  before  the  wind 
without  any  steering  at  all.    During  these  pre- 
parations I  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend  the 
doctor's  intentions.    I  thought  that  he  might 
wish  to  convey  his  wife':;  body  to  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  where  the  sand  was  firmer  and 
did  not  drift  so  much  during  strong  trades. 
But  when  these  arrangements  were  completed, 
he  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  do  any  more  that 
day,  but  sat  on  the  sand,  leaning  against  the 
boat,  which  lay  on  the  beach  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  water. 

"  At  sunset  I  brought  him  food  and  water, 
also  some  heavy  rugs,  and  tried  to  induce  him' 
to  eat,  and  to  wrap  up  from  the  chill  night  air, 
but  he  never  moved,  only  patted  my  hand, 
saying,  '  Thank  you,  lad!  She  always  said  that 
you  were  the  right  sort,  and  whatever  she  said 
was  always  true!  for  she  did  not  belong  to  this 
world  at  all,  but  to  that  other  world  where 
everything  is  pure  and  ^ruel    She  was  only 
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sent  here  on  a  tnissiiMi,  and  when  that  object 
was  fulfilled  she  went  back  to  her  },dory:  but 
she  will  never  forget  you  and  me  before  the 
Throne  of  God!' 

"  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my  blankets,  and 
lay  down  on  the  warm  sand,  a  little  distance 
from  the  doctor,  but  within  easy  call  if  he 
should  want  me.  I  think  that  I  dropped  to 
sleep  in  a  few  moments,  for  I  was  very  weary 
both  in  mind  and  body. 

"  I  must  have  slept  two  or  three  hours,  as  I 
judged  by  the  height  of  the  moon,  when  the 
doctcMT  touched  me,  and  called  me  by  name.  I 
jumped  to  my  feet,  wide  awake  in  a  moment 

"The  moon  was  in  the  zenith,  lighting  the 
island,  reef,  and  sea  with  that  peculiar  clearness 
which  in  the  tropics  often  enables  one  to  see 
objects  more  distinctly  by  moonlight  than  by 
sunlight,  owing  to  the  moonlight  not  being 
obscured  by  the  heated  haze  which  is  more  or 
less  present  b}-  day. 

"  The  doctor  motioned  me  to  come  to  the 
boat,  and  he  at  once  began  setting  the  small 
square  sail.  He  made  the  halyards  and  sheets 
sect ' so  that  the  sail  would  stand  square  to 
the  wind  as  long  as  the  boat  went  due  before  it. 

"  When  his  arrangements  were  completed  to 
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what  seemed  his  satisfliction,  the  doctor  leant 
over  the  boat  and  Idsaed  the  beautiful  white 
face,  and  I  heard  him  say  quite  distinctly:  '  My 
own  beloved'  All  shall  he  done  exactly  as  you 
wish,  God  helpinor  nie!  And,  beloved,  when  I 
have  fulfill-  I  my  task,  as  you  have  fulfilled 
your  task,  then  pray  that  I  be  permitted  to 
come  where  thou  art!  For  Christ's  sake! ' 

"When  we  lifted  ,ur  hanrls  from  the  boat,  it 
slid  s-  <ily  from  the  coral  s-xnd.   The  trade  wind 
had  dropped  to  a  gentle,       riy  breeze,  as  it 
usually  does  at  night  under  the  line;  and  when 
the  sail  filled,  the  boat  went  steady  and  straiglit 
through  the  passage  in  the  reef,  out  and  axvay 
in  a  silver  pathway  of  moonlight  glory  more 
splendid  than  all  man's  commonplace  pageants. 
And  thus,  with  its  silent,  yet— in  spite  of  the 
awful  destroyer  Death— still  beautiful  freight, 
the  little  boat  sailed  slowly  and  majestically  out 
on  the  great  ocean,  away  on  its  mysterious 
voyage,  with  God,  not  man,  for  pilot 


I' 
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Chapter  III 

•'I  FEARED  that  after  the  great  strain  and 
sorrow  which  Doctor  Morrant  had  undergone  he 
would  collapse,  and  fall  into  illness  of  mind  and 
body.  But  his  grief  was  not  of  that  common 
order  which  is  prostrated  for  a  time  and  then 
healed  by  other  interests.  It  was  a  steady, 
enduring  companion  which  did  not  evaporate  at 
all,  but  seemed  to  strengthen  and  ennoble  the 
man. 

"  He  again  took  up  the  work  of  studying  and 
arranging  the  notes  and  plans  which  he  and  his 
wife  had  made,  while,  in  a  general  way,  our 
lives  fell  back  into  the  daily  routine  of  the  time 
before  his  wife's  death. 

"  One  evening  he  told  me  about  the  extra- 
ordinary finding  of  the  little  child  who  after- 
wards shaped  his  whole  life. 

"  We  were  sitting  just  as  you  and  I  are  now, 
looking  out  on  the  tumbling  breakers  on  the 
reef,  cad  listening  to  their  music,  when  without 
preface  or  prelude  the  doctor  told  me  the  fol- 
lowing incidents  of  his  past  life. 

*         *         #         #  # 
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•"Dorothea!  The  meaning  of  that  name, 
David,  as  perhaps  you  know,  is  "  The  gift  of 
God,"  and  I  shall  tell  you  how  I  found  this 
wonderful  "  Gift  of  God "  on  this  little  island 
just  twenty  years  ago  this  very  month.  At  that 
time  I  was  a  surgeon  on  "  H.M.S.  Reindeer," 
on  a  voyage  from  Panama  to  Sydney.  We 
were  keeping  a  bit  south  instead  of  steering  a 
direct  course,  in  hopes  of  finding  steadier 
and  stronger  trades  than  we  would  further 
north.  We  were  out  from  the  Isthmus  nearly 
six  weeks,  a  good  deal  of  the  time  lying  be- 
calmed off  the  Galapagos  Islands.  But  at  last 
we  got  well  away  from  the  calm  influence  of  the 
South  American  coast,  and  picked  up  the  true 
steady  trades. 

'  One  morning  we  were  tearing  along  with 
royals  set  and  stunsails  out  alow  and  aloft, 
when  the  look-outs  on  the  fo'c'sle-head  reported 
"  Land  ahead!"  There  was  an  instant  rush  of 
men  and  officers  on  deck,  sharp  orders,  and 
quick  work  of  reducing  sail ;  the  light  sails  were 
all  taken  in  with  man-o'-war  celerity,  and  the 
ship's  course  changed  so  as  to  clear  the  land 
safely. 

"  '  By  that  time  we  were  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  island,  which  we  could  make  out 
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quite  distinctly  with  our  glasses.  It  looked 
then  very  much  as  it  does  now,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  hull  of  the  wrecked  ship  is 
more  covered  up  with  sand,  and  there  are 
several  additional  cocoa-nut  trees  growing  in 
and  around  the  ship. 

"  Our  commander,  Captain  Stokes,  was  con- 
siderably surprised  and  rather  disconcerted  at 
his  discovery.  He  thought  he  was  hundreds  of 
miles  out  of  the  way  of  coral  islands  or  reefs. 
And,  if  it  had  been  a  dark  night,  and  the  look- 
out a  bit  drow^^,  he  shuddered  to  think  that 
the  stout  old  "  Reindeer  "  might  have  piled  up 
alongside  of  the  ship,  which  lay  high  and  dry 
on  the  beach,  silent,  grim,  and  lifeless.  Yes, 
grim  enough,  certainly;  but  not  quite  lifeless^ 
as  we  presently  found  out. 

"  '  Running  round  the  south  point  yonder, 
we  luffed  up  under  lee  of  the  reef,  and  laying 
the  main  topsail  aback,  lowered  a  boat  for  a 
party  to  land  and  explore  the  little  territory. 
There  did  not  seem  much  to  explore  excepting 
the  wreck.  But  there  was  more !  and  of  a  sort 
which  staggered  us,  strong  men  though  we 
were.  A  surgeon  in  the  navy  is  always  a  bit 
of  a  botanist,  and  is  expected  to  make  collec- 
tions of  interesting  plants,  especially  of  those 
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found  in  out  of  the  way  spots.  So  I  generally 
went  with  the  first  landing  party.  We  soon 
found  the  passage  through  the  reef,  and  pulling 
across  the  lagoon,  landed  just  below  where  our 
tents  now  stand.  As  we  looked  from  end  to 
end  of  the  island,  it  was  only  too  sadly  evident 
that  the  little  sand-dune  was  uninhabited,  and 
without  vestige  of  man,  save  the  lonely  wreck 
which  t(^d  of  some  bygone  catastrophe. 

" '  Of  course,  when  we  landed,  our  first  thoughts 
were  of  the  stranded  ship.  The  officer  in  chaise 
ordered  the  crew  to  remain  by  the  boat,  while 
he  and  I  went  to  examine  the  wreck.  After 
walking  round  the  weather  side  of  the  hull,  and 
finding  no  name  or  other  mark  of  identification, 
we  made  our  way  through  the  cocoa-nut  grove 
to  the  lee  side  of  the  ship,  where  the  sand  had, 
even  then,  so  accumulated  in  the  eddy  of  the 
ceaseless  trade  wind,  that  one  could  easily  walk 
on  to  the  ship's  deck. 

"  'As  the  lieutenant  and  I  stepped  on  board 
about  where  the  fore  rigging  had  been,  we  saw 
something  which  sent  our  hearts  beating  like 
steam-hammers,  and  made  us  instinctively  grasp 
each  other  and  point  aft  I  know  we  both 
thought  at  the  moment  that  we  saw  a  spirit,  for 
by  the  companion-way  there  stood  a  L  le 
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creature,  so  ethereal  in  its  white  samite  and 
long  flaxen  hair,  that  it  was  impossible  to  think 
the  vision  was  a  human  child.  But  it  was!  and 
as  we  plucked  up  courage  and  went  aft,  the 
little  thing  dived  down  the  companion  ladder 
and  disappeared  altogether. 

"  '  Even  as  long  ago  as  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  sand  had  filled  the  fore  and  main 
holds,  but  the  cabin  was  quite  free,  and  appar- 
ently in  exactiy  the  same  condition  as  when  the 
ship  was  afloat.  When  we  descended  the  cabin 
stairs,  which,  of  course,  we  did  at  once  in  search 
of  our  fairy  child,  but  feehng-,  I  know,  not  quite 
so  brave  as  we  tried  to  look,  we  found  every- 
thing shipshape  and  in  good  order. 

" '  It  was  an  old-fashioned  cabin,  with  no 
state-rooms  at  all.  only  one  large  room,  a  long 
table  in  the  centre,  and  bunks  arranged  on  each 
side  in  the  old  style.  Everything  was  in  good 
shape,  the  beds  made  up,  and  the  table  set  in 
fair  order,  although  there  was  no  tablecloth; 
but,  indeed,  that  luxury  was  seldom  found  in 
the  rough-and-tumble,  old-fashioned  ships.  The 
lazareet  hatch  was  open,  and  the  place  seemed 
well  stocked  with  all  the  necessaries  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  sea  life.  We  found  no  vestige 
of  writing  or  reading  matter  of  any  kind,  no 
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chronometer  or  sextant,  only  an  old-fashioned 
barometer  fastened  on  the  fore  combing  of  the 
skylight. 

"'We  made  these  discoveries  while  trying 
to  find  the  spiritual  or  earthly  child  we  had  seen, 
or  thought  we  had  seen,  on  deck.  When  we 
had  almost  given  up  the  hunt,  and  were  feeling 
exceedingly  eerie,  we  actually  tried  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  was  all  an  optical  delusion,  and 
were  about  to  quit  the  cabin  when,  in  giving  a 
last  look  round,  and  my  eyes  becoming  more 
accustomed  to  the  gloom  of  the  place,  I  caught 
the  gleam  of  two  wonderful  eyes  in  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  cabin-transom.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  silent  inspection,  we  tried  to  draw 
for^h  the  owner  of  the  glittering  eyes,  but  there 
was  no  response  whatever;  not  a  single  change 
or  motion.  Then,  not  knowing  what  better  to 
do.  we  sat  down  to  wait  patiently  until  the  little 
spirit  would  condescend  to  come  forth.  Half 
an  hour,  one  hour,  but  never  a  movement  or 
change  in  the  gleaming  eyes  in  the  dark  corner. 

" '  We  knew  that  we  were  over-staying  our 
shore  leave,  and,  sure  enough,  presently  we 
heard  a  gun  fired  to  recall  us.  Now  it  was 
necessary  to  act;  but  what  were  we  to  do?  It 
would  be  a  very  ticklish  thing  to  crawl  into  the 
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dark  where  the  strange  little  creature  was  at 
bay.  The  deck  and  transom  came  so  near  to- 
gether that  there  were  not  more  than  three  feet 
clear  space  between,  and  if  we  crept  in,  perhaps 
the  thing  might  become  mad  with  terror,  and — 
what  then  ? 

•"The  lieutenant  counselled  retreat  and  a 
report  to  the  captain.  But  a  spiritual  message 
to  my  heart  forbade  me  leaving  this  little  spirit 
alone,  who  might,  in  its  agony  of  terror,  vanish 
and  never  be  seen  again.  Telling  my  friend  to 
be  ready  to  help  in  case  of  need,  I  crawled 
slowly  along  the  transom  towards  the  gleaming 
eyes,  which  watched  my  every  movement,  but 
made  no  effort  to  escape.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
way  of  escape,  as  it  was  chock  up  against  the 
side  of  the  ship,  and  there  was  no  way  out  save 
past  me.  I  was  soon  within  touching  distance, 
and  saying  some  words,  meant  to  be  of  en- 
couragement, I  laid  my  hand  gently  on  the  little 
hands  that  were  stretched  forward,  as  if  in  sup- 
plication. With  a  moan  like  the  cry  of  a  wild 
thing  snared  hopelessly  in  a  death  trap,  the 
poor  litde  creature  fell  forward  on  my  arm  in  a 
deadly  swoon. 

"'It  was  no  spirit  after  all,  but  a  little  girl 
of  eight  or  nine,  but  so  ethereal  that  she  was 
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almost  a  spirit,  as  we  had  at  first  thought.  I 
brought  her  out  into  the  fresh  air  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  with  a  glass  of  cool  water  from  the 
spring,  the  little  lady  soon  returned  to  conscious- 
ness. When  her  senses  came  back,  the  wild, 
scared  look  in  her  eyes  was  gone.  She  lay  quite 
peacefully  in  my  arms,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell 
fast  asleep. 

" '  I  whispered  to  the  lieutenant  to  go  ahead 
and  get  the  boat  ready,  while  I  followed  slowly 
with  our  prize.  The  little  fairy  was  a  very  ^isy 
burden  to  carry,  only  about  half  the  weight 
an  ordinary  child  of  her  height  should  have 
been. 

" '  To  say  that  the  boat's  crew  were  dumb- 
founded when  they  saw  what  I  carried,  only 
faintly  expresses  their  amazement.  When  we 
got  alongside,  and  the  boat  was  run  up  to  the 
davits,  and  all  hands  crowded  round  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  strange  wild  bird  I  had  caught,  it 
was  only  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
case  which  prevented  Captain  Stokes  from  tak- 
ing prompt  measures  for  the  correction  of  such 
breaches  of  discipline. 

" '  When  I  stepped  on  deck,  and  the  captain 
saw  the  pale,  lovely,  spiritual  creature  lying  in 
my  arms,  as  still  as  if  her  soul  had  gone  back  to 
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God,  our  stern  old  commander,  who  had  been 
through  much  rough  sea  life,  and  was  by  no 
means  sentimental,  made  a  motion  as  if  he  were 
going  to  take  his  hat  off,  and  only  just  saved 
himself  in  time. 

"I  hurried  below,  leaving  the  officer  to  ex- 
plain our  adventure.  I  laid  my  charge  on  the 
sofa  in  a  room  which  we  called  the  surgery,  and 
which  communicated  with  my  quarters.  When 
I  laid  her  down  she  did  not  wake,  only  mur- 
mured in  her  sleep,  and  held  fast  to  my  arm  as 
if  the  gentle  little  spirit  knew  she  was  safe  at 
last. 

"'That  afternoon  Captain  Stokes  went  on 
shore  himself,  together  with  the  lieutenant  and 
the  purser,  and  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  castaway  ship,  taking  an  inventory  of 
everything  they  could  find.  But  they  did  not 
discover  any  clue  to  the  ship's  origin,  or  what 
had  become  of  the  crew.  The  only  written 
word  found  was  the  name  "  London  "  and  the 
date  '*  1810"  on  the  old-fashioned  barometer. 
There  was  abundance  of  various  kinds  of  pro- 
visions in  the  lazareet,  of  course  in  a  more  or 
less  mouldy  condition,  but  still  fit  enough  for 
food,  as  the  child's  healthy  state  proved. 

"'After  another  day  spent  in  exploring 
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every  hole  and  corner  of  the  island,  and  again 
examining  the  wreck  high  and  low,  we  bade 
farewell  to  the  lonely  sand-spit  and  squared 
away  for  Sydney. 

'  My  litde  foundling  sea  bird  soon  became 
reconciled  to  her  new  surroundings.  With  the 
help  of  our  purser,  who  was  himself  a  family 
man,  I  soon  had  quite  a  nice  wardrobe  for  the 
little  lady;    and  it  was  a  perfect  study  in 
feminine  character  to  see  how  quickly  she 
learned  to  adjust  any  article  of  ornament  or  use 
to  the  very  best  advantage.    It  was  also  mar- 
vellous to  note  how  delightfully  pretty  she  was 
in  all  her  conduct,  which,  as  I  am  a  believer  in 
heredity,  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  she 
must  have  come  from  refined  ancestors.  I  never 
once  saw  her  impatient  or  angry,  as  untutored 
children  are  so  apt  to  be,  and  from  the  first  to 
the  last  of  her  earthly  life  she  always  seemed 
one  of  the  angelic  creatures  who  do  come  to  our 
world  at  rare  intervals,  and  who  are  sent  to 
fulfil  some  especial  purpose. 

" '  I  soon  made  the  strange  and  startling  dis- 
covery that  the  little  maid  could  not  utter  a 
single  word !  She  could  express  joy  and  grati- 
tude by  smiling  sweetly,  not  laughing  outright 
as  others  do;  and  she  expressed  sorrow  or  pain 
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by  weeping  softly,  not  by  any  violent  paroxysm 
of  passion,  as  most  children  are  so  ready  to  do. 
It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  me  when  I 
found  that  she  had  not  the  power  of  speech. 
For  several  days  I  continued  to  hope  that  it 
was  the  new  surroundings,  and  shock  of  the 
change  from  utter  solitude  to  the  busy  life  of 
the  ship,  which  deprived  her  of  her  wish  or 
rather  power  to  speak.  But  after  many  en- 
deavours to  induce  her  to  say  the  most  simple 
words  in  English,  French,  or  Spanish,  I  became 
sadly  convinced  that  she  had  never  learned  the 
art  of  speech,  or,  if  she  had  ever  spoken,  then 
in  the  silence  of  her  marooned  life  she  had 
totally  forgotten  how  to  articulate  the  simp'^j. 
words.  The  latter,  I  think,  must  have  been 
the  case,  for  I  perceived  that  she  seemed  to 
have  a  dim  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  although  she  could  by  no  means  pro- 
nounce  it  For  instance,  if  I  said  "  sleep  "  she 
learned  the  meaning  of  the  word  long  before 
she  could  say  it,  and  would  obediently  climb 
into  her  little  bunk  and  close  her  eyes. 

"'As  there  was  no  probability  of  me  re- 
quiring the  surgery,  I  took  the  instruments 
and  other  things  into  my  own  cabin,  and  devoted 
the  room  entirely  to  her  use.    And  it  v;as 
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astonishing  how  quickly  the  little  lady  learned 
to  keep  the  place  in  gootl  order.  She  and  I 
became  the  best  of  comrades  from  tlie  very 
first  Before  we  were  a  fortnight  at  sea  she 
could  say  "Guardy"^n  abbreviation  of 
"  Guardian,"  which  I  had  been  trying  to  teach 
her. 

" '  I  was  highly  delighted  at  this  evidence 
of  her  power  of  speech,  for  I  had  began  to  fear 
that  long  disuse  had  silenced  the  vocal  organs 
for  ever.   In  the  course  of  a  month  or  so  my 
little  lady  Dorothea—"  the  gift  of  God"— as  I 
had  named  her,  had  so  far  overcome  her  fear  and 
shyness  as  to  be  able  to  go  on  deck  with  me, 
and  it  was  delightful  to  watch  her  pleasure  and 
interest  in  her  new  surroundings.  She  greeted 
the  sea  as  an  old  familiar  friend,  smiling  and 
waving  her  hands  as  the  fresh  trade  wind  sent 
the  spray  flying  over  the  weather  bulwarks, 
and  spattering  in  a  merrj  ..nower  on  the  lower 
sails.  She  never  had  the  slightest  fear  of  the 
sea,  even  in  Jts  wildest  moods,  and  all  her  life 
loved  it  wall  a  strange  mystical  tenderness, 
as  if  it  were  a  friend  who  understood  and 
whispered  answers  to  the  unspoken  longings 
in  her  own  heart     Let  my  mortal  body  rest 
in  the  beautiful  sea  when  my  soul  goes  back 
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to  Goli!"  was  her  constant  wish  aluays.  And, 
at  last,  her  prayer  ha^  been  fulfilled. 

"  '  were  two  months  crossing  t  le  Pacific. 
We  oallt  d  at  Levuka,  and  that  I'^ngthened  our 
voya^jt  a  bit,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting voyages  I  ever  made;  for  every  Jay 
I  was  watching  the  dawning,  or  rather  the 
awakening  of  a  mind  which  had  been  sleeping, 
like  the  princes  in  the  fairy  story,  until  the 
right  one  came. 

" '  My  lady  Dorothea  learne^^  sewral  words 
on  the  voyat^ri  ,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
Sydney  she  had  advancetl  so  ^ar  that,  when  I 
placed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  be!  re  her, 
she  could  pronounce  their  names  quite  fluently, 
besides  having  leai  led  nu  iiy  whole  words. 

"'The  little  maid's  gentle  ways  an('  s\  eet 
manners  w  re  an  unfaiHn'^  source  '  f  castor 
ment  to  all  ha  .  is    md  never  a  m 
captain  to  the  coo,      at  salut(  d  iu  ; 
ought  to  be  saluted,  w'  jn  first  m    li'  h' 
morning.  I  irly  in  the  ^  oyage,  at  th<      ai  im 
invitation  oi  the  war-  com  -  fficers,     brougi  t 
the  litde  lady  to  the  table,  and  it  w  s  simply 
astounding  how  perfe^  dy  she  conducte  h»self. 
It  became  a  regular  custom  after  di  ner  for 
every  man  to  stand  ur  at  this  signal  from  the 
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'Gentleman!  the  h"alth  of  the 
b<  w  to  'he  lady  and  empty 
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'  ^    o-    u-  quarter  deck,  and  the  saii 
i  -le  nil       ai*t,  to  bid  her  good-bye.  T 
man  Jac  :  doffed  his  hat  as,  like  a  true, 
priocch    she  shook  hands  with  every  om 
sadlj       )o'pv!  Goo'py!"  while  the  tear 
m        eaut    1,  loving  eyes ;  and  hers  Wei 

n    the  only  tears  which  stained  the 
ont:a  deck  of  the  good  old  "  Reindeer  " 
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\  -nade  arrangements  with  the  Sisters  of  the 
n       of  Saint  Marthr,  lo  take  charge  of  the 

vll  I  could  do  out  of  my  pay  was  to 
p        e  her  with  a  good  outfit  of  clothing,  etc. 

i  lad  some  funds  in  Englan  ^  coming  to 
me  when  certain  complicated  law  proceedings 
were  settled,  but  that  was  a  matter  of  the  future. 
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In  the  meantime  there  was  no  other  course  for 
me  to  pursue  except  to  depend  upon  the  good 
Sisters  being  mothers  and  sisters  to  my  little 
maid. 

•  It  was  a  hard  parting  for  both  of  us  when 
I  finally  had  to  say  fcU-ewell.  Her  winning  ways 
had  so  endeared  her  to  me,  and  I  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  her  daily  companionship,  that 
I  felt  as  though  I  were  parting  from  a  comrade 
of  half  a  lifetime,  and  the  dearest  companion  I 
ever  had,  which,  indeed,  was  the  case.  On  her 
part,  poor  child,  she  was  losing  the  one  who 
was  her  only  earthly  friend,  protector,  and 

loving  companion. 

#  *  *  #  * 

'  I  was  absent  from  Sydney  nearly  ten 
years.  Trouble  in  Egypt  had  come  on  our 
Government,  and  I  was  assigned  a  position  in 
Cairo,  and  could  not  get  away  until  I  was 
relieved.  By  that  time  I  could  retire  upon  half 
pay,  which  I  very  promptly  did.  Then  I  settled 
my  affairs  at  honu  (as  Britishers  always  call  the 
old  land) ;  but  in  reality  I  had  no  home,  for  all 
whom  I  loved,  and  all  who  loved  me,  were 
either  dead  or  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

"  '  Through  all  those  years  my  one  dream  in 
life  had  been  Sydney  and  my  little  princess.  I 
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had  corresponded  with  the  Mother  Superior  of 
the  convent,  and  had  reports  of  my  little  maid 
from  time  to  time,  so  when  I  found  myself  a 
free  man  I  quickly  packed  my  traps  and  took 

flight  once  more  across  the  world. 

"  '  The  day  after  my  arrival  in  Sydney,  it 
was  with  strange  feelings  and  some  trepidation 
that  I  betook  myself  to  the  Convent  of  St. 
Martha. 

" '  I  knew  that  ten  years  must  have  changed 
the  child  into  the  woman,  and  the  momentous 
questioii  for  me  was,  Would  the  little  lovable 
creature  be  changed  for  good  or  ill?  Had  the 
sweet  childish  dignity  becon^e  the  common- 
place frivolity  of  the  modern  girl,  with  a  quizzi- 
cal smile  and  half-patronizing  greeting  for  her 
gray-haired  guardian  ? 

"  '  The  moment  I  met  her  I  felt  a  tremor  of 
shame  for  allowing  such  mean  thoughts  to  enter 
my  mind.  I  was  now  to  learn  that  her  nature 
was  of  the  steadfast,  true  sort  which  never 
changes,  let  circumstances  or  life  change  as 
they  may.  She  met  me  with  the  old,  sweet, 
simple  confidence  and  trust.  Of  course,  she  had 
grown  from  a  child  into  a  stately,  beautiful 
woman,  but  I  knew  withal  that  in  heart  she 
was  my  own  gentle,  loving  little  maid  still. 
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"  '  The  good  sisters  had  taken  such  loving 
and  judicious  care  of  her  education,  that  her 
sweet  old-fashioned  ways  were  wisely  retained, 
while  the  quiet  daily  life  and  teaching  had 
developed  her  latent  powers  of  mind,  which, 
under  other  methods,  might  have  remained  in 
darkness.  She  had  become  a  good  musician, 
and,  indeed,  what  the  Mother  Superior  called 
a  good  all-round  scholar,  showing  no  trace  of 
her  early  deprivation  of  speech.  In  fact,  the 
sisters  said  that  it  seemed  as  though  the 
energy  of  her  mind  had  been  strengthened  by 
her  long  silence,  as  land  grows  richer  year  by 
year  when  lying  fallow. 

" '  Another  charming  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, wonderful  gift  was  her  beautiful  choice 
of  words  and  exquisite  modulation  of  voice, 
which  always  afforded  pleasure  and  delight  to 
all  who  ever  heard  her  speak.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  harmony  and  rhythm  of  the  breakers  on  the 
coral  reefs  which  had  sank  into  her  pure  soiJ 
year  after  year,  and  had  taught  her  some  of 
their  secrets,  which  we  commonplace  mortals 
never  understand.  Look  at  those  wonderful 
breakers  towering  in  their  resistless  might,  and 
crashing  on  the  reef  in  apparently  wild  con- 
fusion of  sound  and  form,  but  which  is  not  con- 
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fusion  at  all,  only  the  blending  of  the  most 
perfect  harmony  of  music  and  colour,  if  mortals 
had  the  eyes  to  see,  the  ears  to  bear,  and  the 
souls  to  understand.  All  these  senses  my  prin- 
cess had  in  perfection. 

#         #         #         #  * 

'"I  need  hardly  tell  you  of  my  great  happi- 
ness with  her  who  has  gone  back  to  God.  It 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  that  I,  a  rough 
sailor  doctor,  ever  won  the  love  of  a  woman  as 
like  an  angel  from  heaven  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  mortal  to  be. 

"  '  A  year  after  my  return  we  were  married, 
but  before  we  had  plighted  our  troth,  my 
darling  told  me  a  strange  thing.  Ever  since  I 
had  placed  her  with  the  sisters,  and  gone  out 
of  her  daily  life,  she  had  regularly  dreamed  of 
the  island  and  of  me.  This  dream  invariably 
occurred  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  And,  in  the 
vision,  she  always  saw  a  cave  with  a  great 
treasure  of  gold,  which  I  was  bringing  forth  and 
laying  at  her  feet. 

"  *  The  vision  took  such  firm  hold  of  her 
mind,  that  at  last  she  could  find  no  rest.  Finally 
I  decided  to  charter  a  vessel  to  bring  us  here. 
I  did  so  more  for  the  purp<^  of  soothing  her 
mind  than  with  any  expectation  of  finding  the 
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treasure  of  her  dreams.  But  now  I  feel  certain 
that  we  shall  find  it,  and,  God  helpings  me,  I 
shall  devote  every  dollar,  be  it  great  or  small, 
to  the  merciful  cause  which  she  designed.  May 

be  I  shall  discover  some  clue  to  my  lady's 
origin  when  I  find  the  treasure!  But  if  not,  I 
know  that  she  came  from  God,  and  went  back 
to  God  after  teaching  a  world-worn  man  that 
of  all  the  treasures  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  love 
is  the  greatest!  And  it  is  the  greatest  because 
it  is  the  only  treasure  which  is  like  God — ^ver- 
lasting/ ' 


Chapter  IV 

"  Exactly  at  the  full  of  the  next  moon,  when 
the  great  silver,  white  orb  was  one  hour  clear 
of  the  sea,  the  doctor  marked  the  place  where 
the  shadow  of  the  ship's  taflfrail  extended,  which 
was  the  exact  spot  where  his  wife  stood  the 
night  she  died.  Having  prepared  spades,  picks, 
and  shovels  beforehand,  and  taken  our  supper, 
so  that  we  should  waste  no  time  after  finding 
the  spot,  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  work  of 
excavation. 

"  After  working  hard  all  night,  at  dawn  we 
came  upon  an  upright  wall  of  heavy  teak  plank- 
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ing,  some  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  Upon  clear- 
ing away  the  sand,  it  was  a  stiff  bit  of  work 
moving  the  boarding.  At  kst  we  managed  with 

our  picks  and  crowbars  to  wrench  away  one  of 
the  planks,  and  after  that  it  was  comparatively 
easy  10  knock  down  several  others.  Then  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  dark  cavern,  which  we 
judg^ed  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square,  and 
eight  or  ten  feet  high. 

"  As  we  entered  and  began  exploring  around 
the  weird  place,  we  had  to  feel  our  way  by  the 
wall,  as  it  was  quite  dark  excepting  for  the  dim 
ray  of  light  which  was  admitted  by  the  way  we 
entered.  While  we  went  carefully  and  slowly 
through  the  queer  place,  we  stumbled  over 
some  things  which  seemed  to  entrap  our  feet 
in  a  strange  manner,  and  presently  the  doctor's 
practised  touch  knew  what  it  was,  and  he  sent 
me  to  the  tent  for  a  couple  of  flares  (sailors' 
torches,  you  know)  to  light  the  cave  properly. 
When  we  lit  up  the  place  with  a  blaze  of  light, 
it  gave  me  a  shudder  to  see  wheU  had  entangled 
our  feet.  Arranged  in  a  half  circle,  facing  the 
back  of  the  cave,  were  twenty  skeletons  of  men 
lying  side  by  side.  Each  ghastly  figure  lay  flat 
on  its  back  with  its  arms  by  its  side,  and  its 
head  resting  on  a  stone  for  a  pillow. 
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"  Still  further  emphasizing  the  gruesome  and 
startling  disj>Iay,  '\ich  skeleton's  right  hand 
firmly  grasped  an  old-fashioned,  heavy  cutlass. 
Rusted  and  corroded  thron'^h  d.id  through  as 
the  useless  weapons  were,  \  ct  the  added  to  the 
fierce  horror  of  a  scene  that  .vould  have  stag- 
gered a  bolder  heart  than  mine. 

"  All  the  fleshless  faces  seemed  to  be  watching 
the  back  part  of  the  cave  as  if  they  had  been 
placed  there  to  guard  something,  which  no 
doubt  they  were.  And  a  very  effective  guard 
they  would  have  proved  if  they  had  had  only 
to  deal  with  such  lads  as  myself;  for,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  doctor's  restraining  presence,  I 
would  have  bolted  and  never  again  faced  that 
ghastly  crew.  No!  not  for  all  the  wealth  of 
Golconda. 

"  But  Doctor  Morrant  was  made  of  different 
metal  altogether,  or,  perhaps,  it  was  the  ghastly 
training  which  medicos  have  to  go  through 
which  made  the  difference.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  treated  the  silent  company  with  the 
slightest  disrespect  or  levity,  but  he  walked 
among  them  with  no  more  of  the  nervous  shiver- 
ing st'ch  as  I  had,  than  if  he  were  passing  so 
much  drift-v/eed  on  the  shore  of  the  lagoon. 

"  Carefully  passing  th^  guards,  we  proceeded 
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to  examine  what  they  guarded.  Piled  neatly 
against  the  back  of  the  cave  we  found  a  lot  of 
stout  kegs,  such  as  the  Spaniards  use  for  f'  ' 
ping  their  best  wines  abroad.  We  rested  ; 
at  this  discovery,  the  doctor  looking  sad  and 
disappointed.  Then  we  went  digging  here  and 
there  to  try  for  more  important  things  than 
wine  kegs. 

"  In  digging  about  rather  energetically  I 
happened  to  strike  my  pickaxe  into  a  keg,  and 
the  hoops  being  all  corroded  with  the  salt  damp 
of  the  cave,  the  whole  thing  collapsed  and  the 
contents  poured  out  at  our  feet — not  a  stream 
of  wine  as  we  expected,  but  a  great,  glittering 
heap  of  Spanish  gold.  It  was  the  most  gorgeous 
display  of  golden  treasure  I  ever  beheld,  or  am 
at  all  likely  ever  to  see  again. 

"  At  this  strange  discovery  Doctor  Morrant 
stood  quite  still  for  a  while,  and  I  think  he  was 
quietly  weeping.  Then  he  said : '  Would  to  God 
she  had  seen  this  realization  of  her  dreams!  But 
she  knows — she  knows !  and  will  watch  over  me 
in  the  work  I  have  to  do  before  I  go  to  her.' 

"  Thoroughly  worn  out  by  our  hard  night's 
work,  we  decided  to  have  breakfast,  take  a  well- 
earned  rest,  and  after  that  b^in  work  again. 
It  took  no  rocking  to  send  us  to  sleep,  and  we 
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slept  the  sleep  of  those  who  are  tired  out  in 
mind  and  body.  In  fact,  we  did  not  again  take 
up  our  work  until  the  following  morning. 
*         *         #         *  # 

"  After  a  good  deal  of  hard  work,  and  careful 
management  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  grim 
guard,  we  got  all  the  kegs  to  the  surface,  and 
found  there  were  fifty-seven  in  all.  By  knock- 
ing in  a  stave  or  head  of  each,  we  discovered 
that  some  were  full  of  Spanish  doubloons,  others 
of  gold  bars,  such  as  the  Spaniards  used  to  ship 
home  from  Peru  in  the  brave  old  days.  The 
treasure  was  wrapped  up  in  equal  portions,  in 
pieces  of  canvas,  and  jammed  tightly  in  the  kegs 
so  that  there  was  no  rattling  to  indicate  the 
contents. 

"  When  we  were  thoroughly  satisfied  that  we 
had  taken  everything  from  the  ghostly  cham- 
ber excepting  the  terrible  sleepers  and  their 
weapons,  we  carefully  refilled  the  entrance  of 
the  cave  with  the  phnks  and  sand  we  had  re- 
moved, again  making  the  place  level  with  the 
surrounding  surface.  There  the  silent  guard 
sleep,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  sleep  until  the 
Day  of  Judgement. 

"  Our  next  care  was  to  prepare  this  vast 
wealth  ready  for  shipment  when  the  brig  re- 
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turned.  Doctor  Morrant  did  not  wish  to  excite 
the  crew  with  the  sight  of  this  wonderful  store 
of  gold.  He  only  intended  to  let  the  skipper 
into  the  secret,  and  to  allow  the  crew  to  suppose 
that  we  had  been  collecting  various  kinds  of 
stones,  iron-sand,  and  other  geological  specimens 
such  as  doctors  love  and  sailors  designate 
•  trash.' 

"  We  had  a  quantity  of  stout  inch  boards, 
which  we  had  brought  from  Sydney  in  case  of 
having  use  for  them  in  our  marooned  life.  We 
had  also  a  good  selection  of  carpenter's  tools, 
nails  and  such  like.  So  we  set  to  work  making 
a  number  of  handy  boxes,  a  couple  of  feet  long 
by  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  the  same  deep. 
We  used  the  canvas  of  two  tents,  which  we  did 
not  now  require,  to  line  these  boxes.  We  put 
what  we  guessed  to  be  about  fifty  pounds'  weight 
of  gold  in  each  box,  well  wrapped  up  in  several 
layers  of  canvas,  and  before  we  nailed  down  the 
lid  we  jammed  every  crevice  tight  with  the  dry, 
soft  fibrous  stuff  one  always  finds  lying  about 
plentifully  in  cocoa-nut  groves,  so  there  was 
nothing  about  the  package  to  excite  suspicion. 

"  Both  Doctor  Morrant  and  I  were  handy  ynth 
tools.  He  told  me  that  he  had  picked  up  the 
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he  like  the  work,  he  told  me,  that  during  weari- 
some spells  of  idleness  on  long  cruises  his  chief 
enjoyment  was  working  with  the  ship's  carpenter 
at  whatever  job  was  on  hand.  As  for  myself,  I 
had  inherited  a  natural  aptitude  for  all  sorts  of 
mechanical  work,  and  was  always  happy  when 
the  skipper  ordered  me  to  help  •  Chips '  at  some 
job  or  other. 

"  We  were  six  weeks  repacking  the  treasure, 
and  when  all  was  carefully  done,  we  had  a  pile 
of  one  hundred  and  seveniy  boxes  of  what  pur- 
ported to  be  geological  specimens  d«ir  to  the 
doctor's  heart,  which,  indeed,  in  one  sense 
was  true  enoueh. 

"  The  brig  returned  promptly  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  it  was  well  she  did  so.  If  we  had  had 
a  long  spell  of  idle  waiting  after  all  we  had  gone 
through,  I  fear  it  would  have  been  very  hard 
upon  poor  Doctor  Morrant.  Indeed,  I,  boy 
though  I  was,  felt  the  couple  of  weeks'  idleness 
after  our  work  was  completed  about  the  dreariest 
time  I  can  remember  in  all  my  life. 

"  Our  boxes  did  not  excite  the  least  suspicion 
among  the  ship's  company.  As  for  Captain  Muir, 
the  doctor  told  him  the  history  of  the  treasure, 
as  far  as  he  knew  it  himself,  and  also  of  the 
strange  conviction,  which  never  left  his  wife's 
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mind,  that  this  great  treasure  was  on  the  island, 
and  that  somehow  she  would  find  it,  which  she 
really  did.  We  only  uncovered  it. 

"  When  everything  was  shipped,  and  the  brig 
ready  for  sea,  Doctor  Morrant  said  that  he 
would  spend  the  last  night  on  shore  ahne,  and 
would  signal  for  a  boat  when  he  w'shed  to  come 
on  board  in  the  morning. 

"  What  the  doctor  saw  and  heard  that  night 
on  the  lonely  sand-dune,  no  man  will  ever  know. 
But  from  that  night  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
more  than  twenty-seven  years  afterwards,  he 
was  never  quite  the  same  man.  He  was  always 
the  same  kindly,  high-mannered  gentleman,  but 
there  had  come  into  his  eyes  and  on  his  face, 
and  even  into  his  voice,  something  which  made 
one  know  that  he  had  been  with  those  who  are 
higher  than  mortals,  and  had  become  imbued 
with  thoughts,  and  knowledge,  and  memories, 
which  are  not  of  -  his  world. 

"  We  had  a  qu.uk  and  uneventful  run  to  Syd- 
ney. When  we  reached  Port  Jackson,  Doctor 
Morrant  again  asked  the  '  loan  '  of  me  ir<  n  .  the 
captain  fora  short  time,  which  he  readily  granted. 
We  at  once  engaged  a  couple  of  waggons  to  take 
our  boxes  of  ♦  specimens '  to  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales.  If  the  wharf  loafers  had  guessed 
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what  nice  geological  specimens  our  rough-look- 
ing boxes  contained,  it  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  had  a  big  squad  of 
polic.  marching  alongside,  instead  of  the  doctor 

sitting  quite  unconcernedly  on  one  waggon,  and 
I  on  the  other,  as  if  the  whole  consignment  was 
not  worth  five  pounds.  But  we  rather  aston- 
ished th'!  staid  old  manager  of  the  bank  when 
we  deposited  the  grand  dispiay  of  tr^ure  in 
his  strong  room. 

"'Why,  Morrant!'  gasped  the  old  chap, 
•  have  yua  been  playing  the  pirate  in  the  Span- 
ish main,  like  another  Drake,  or  Hawkins? 
Goti  bless  my  soul!  it  seeni;^  as  if  I  'iiL;ht  to 
call  a  poi iceman  and  have  you  and  this  young 
man  locked  safely  up.'  Then  shaking  uie  doc- 
tor heartily  by  the  hand,  he  went  on :  •  Really, 
my  dear  fellow,  joking  apart,  I  do  most  heartily 
congratulate  you  upon  this  great  find.  Now 
you  will  be  able  to  realize  your  old  dream  of 
living  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  doing 
good  to  all  your  tenants,  besides  keeping  a  real 
slap-up  yacht,  not  a  pettifogging  little  tug  of  a 
thing  like  mine,  but  a  fine  big  one,  fit  to  go  all 
round  the  world!  However,  it  is  really  very  sad, 
for  it  will  end  in  you  becoming  so  confoundedly 
proud  and  stuck-up  tliat  you  will  take  no  more 
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notice  of  such  small  fry  as  myself  for  instaiv  ;!* 
So  the  jolly,  good-natured  old  ijentleman  rattled 
on,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest. 

"  I  learned  afterwards  that  he  and  Doctor 
Morrant  w  ;e  old  friends,  or  rather  old  chums. 
They  had  known  each  other  all  their  lives,  had 
been  at  the  Edinburgh  University  together, 
and  had  never  lost  sight  of  each  other  in  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  life,  as  many  poor  mortals 
do  lose  sight  of  their  early  chums,  to  their 
mutual  great  sorrow  and  loss. 

"  1  he  banker  had  known  of  Morrant  and  his 
wife  sailing  a  romantic  voyage  of  discovery, 
but  never  dreamed  that  more  would  come  of  it 
than  had  come  oi  nr  .  v  >n  adventure  which  he 
had  known  to  star  i  .:h  of  pirates'  hidden 
gold,  and  such  wik* 

"The  careful  old  financier  at  once  u  •  is  :  1 
that  the  treasure  should  be  sent  to  the  i\iint, 
appraised,  and  coined  into  sovereign  >.  This 
was  accordin^iy  done.  '  iere  was  very  1  ttie 
alloy  found  in  the  doublucns,  and  the  bars  were 
absolutely  pure  gold.  When  all  the  coining  was 
completed,  there  were  returnee  ;o  the  bank  five 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  shining,  brand- 
new  sovereigns,  as  pretty  a  sight  in  the  way  of 
actual  money  as  one  could  behold. 

M 
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"  Then  Doctor  Morrant  began  what  was  his 
life-work  thereafter.  He  purchased  four  acres  of 
land  where  stands  the  'St.  Dorothea  Waifs  and 
Strays  Home '  to-day,  and  proceeded  to  build 
the  beautifully  arranged  structure  which  you 
saw.  When  the  whole  was  completed  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  put  the  management  into  the 
hands  of  a  Mother  Superior  and  ten  Sisters  of 
Mercy  of  the  Order  of  '  My  Lady  Saint  Doro- 
thea of  the  Sea,'  a  name  which  he  quickly  in- 
duced the  church  to  adopt,  the  doctor  being  a 
Catholic  himsf'ir,  besides  being  a  man  of  posi- 
tion and  influence. 

"  The  ground  and  buildings  cost  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  various  expenses  ab- 
sorbed twenty  thousand  more,  leaving  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  money  Doctor 
Morrant  invested  in  government  securities 
which  yield  twelve  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
for  the  support  of  the  institution.  The  doctor 
was  determined  to  put  the  home  on  as  broad 
and  safe  a  footing  as  it  was  possible  for  law 
and  foresight  to  make  it,  leaving  nothing  to  the 
chances  or  changes  of  fashions  or  times.  After 
he  got  everything  in  good  working  order,  he 
appointed  three  trustees,  providing  that  if  one 
died  or  resigned,  the  remaining  two  should 
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elect  another  in  his  place.  Of  the  first  three,  Doc- 
tor Morrant  was  of  course  one;  his  friend,  the 
banker,  was  the  second,  and,  marvel  of  marvels, 
I  (a  rouse-about  sailor-boy)  was  the  third! 
When  the  doctor  told  me,  I  protested  vigor- 
ously, but  he  stuck  to  his  purpose,  telling  me 
that  I  need  not  trouble  my  mind,  as  he  and  his 
friend  would  relieve  me  of  any  trouble  or 
anxiety,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  keep  my 
fellow  trustees  informed  from  time  to  time  of 
my  whereabouts  in  case  of  the  death  of  either 
of  them,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  forward 
my  vote  for  the  selection  of  another  trustee. 

"  Both  my  friends  have  passed  over  to  the 
;^reat  majority,  and,  strange  to  say,  considering 
my  wandering  life,  I  have  happened  to  be  in 
Sydney  when  these  gentlemen  died,  although 
their  deaths  occurred  at  widelj'  separate 
periods. 

"I  was  with  my  friend  Doctor  Morrant  during 
his  last  illness,  if  that  can  be  called  illness, 
which  he  very  much  seemed  to  enjoy!  His 
death  occurred  a  few  months  after  you  and  I 
parted  in  Tahiti  a  little  over  four  years  ago. 
When  you  left  me  there,  and  took  steamer  for 
Auckland,  I  was  endeavouring  to  sell  my  cargo 
of  pearl  shell  to  the  Godfroy  Company's  agent. 
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but  the  Germans  would  only  offer  me  about 
half  its  value  (thinking  I  was  in  a  fix)  so  I  up 
anchor  and  ran  over  to  Sydney,  made  an  ex- 
cellent sale,  besides  having  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  my  friends.  Our  old  banker  friend  had 
died  some  years  before  this,  and  his  successor 
in  the  bank,  being  also  a  lifelong  friend  of  the 
floctor's,  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
our  trusteeshif). 

"When  1  reached  Sydney'  of  course  I  went 
at  once  to  see  the  doctor,  and  I  was  deeply 
touchefl  to  find  him  much  changed.  Not  that 
he  seemed  in  actual  bad  health,  or  depressed  in 
mind.  On  the  contrary  he  appeared  to  be  more 
cheerful,  and  even  happier  than  in  times  past. 
But  the  soul's  knowledge  is  always  written  on  a 
man's  face,  if  you  have  the  skill  to  read  the 
story.  Wanderers,  like  myself,  who  have  studied 
all  sorts  of  men  good  and  bad, '  from  China  to 
Peru '  as  the  saying  goes,  learn  sometimes  to 
read  writing  which  the  so-called  learned  can't 
always  decipher.  And  I  knew  that  my  old  friend 
was  nearing  his  port  the  moment  I  looked  in  his 
bright  cheerful  eyes.  Of  course  he  knew  it 
better  than  I  did,  but  his  strong  kind  voice  was 
as  clear  as  of  old  when  he  greeted  me  and  ex- 
plained what  good  and  noble  work  our  home 
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was  doing.  This  was  his  absorbing  subject  ©f 
talk,  until  later,  when  he  got  on  to  his  own  per- 
sonal matters. 

"My  dear  David,'  said  he,  •  I  am  most 
thankful  to  God  that  you  have  come  at  this 
time.  I  wrote  to  you  only  last  week,  and  sent 
the  letter  by  one  of  Godfroy's  ships  bound  for 
Tahiti.  I  wrote  to  tell  you  what  now  you 
know,  that  you  and  I  must  part  company  for  a 
little  while,  until  you  also  shall  reach  pori  aiter 
the  stormy  voyage  of  this  broken  life. 

"  '  I  wished  to  have  you  with  me  at  the  last 
of  my  earthly  life,  and  also  that  you  should  be 
on  the  spot  to  choose  a  trustee  after  me.  So, 
when  you  have  done  all  your  own  business,  I 
wish  you  to  lay  up  the  schooner  and  stay  with  me 
a  Wt  It  will  only  be  a  little  while  that  I  shall 
detain  you  I '  Then  he  added  with  a  smile, '  You 
see,  my  kd,  I  am  just  ordering  you  about  as  I 
used  to  do  in  the  dear  old  days  on  the  island  I  * 

"  As  I  ^d,  I  disposed  of  my  cargo  to  good 
advantage,  and,  when  I  had  discharged  the  shdl 
It  Circular  Quay,  I  anchored  the  schooner  in 
Wooloomooloo  Cove,  and  left  the  mate  and 
Kanaka  crew  to  overhaul  the  ri^ng,  scrape 
down  the  masts,  and  give  the  woodwork  a  coat 
of  paint  high  and  low,  fore  and  aft. 
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"  After  arrangit^  my  own  affairs  I  took  up 
my  quarters  with  due  dcKtra*,  as  he  desired  He 
lived  in  a  little  bungidow  sort  of  cottage  at  the 
north  shore.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  many 
besoitiful  points  wl^h  jut  into  tte  ^endid 
estuary  of  Port  Jackson. 

"  At  that  time  Doctor  Morrant's  simple  do- 
mestic affairs  were  managed  by  an  old  woman 
whose  husband  attended  to  the  [garden,  and  did 
any  odd  jobs  or  messages,  etc.  It  was  a  very 
pleasant,  quiet,  unpretentious  life  at  '  lllawarra,' 
as  the  cottage  was  called.  We  rarely  had 
visitors,  and,  when  we  had,  they  were  by  no 
means  of  the  '  smart  set,'  as  the  abominable 
phrase  is  nowadays.  The  doctor's  friends  were 
quiet  gentlemen  of  the  old  Colonial  days,  men 
who  had  lived  good  eventful  lives,  and  made 
history  in  many  walks  of  life — statesmen,  squat- 
ters, and  explorers  in  the  far  interior  of  the 
Bush  ;  bishops,  clergymen,  and  laymen  of  all 
and  conditions  who  had  lived  strenuous 
mkie  lives,  and  served  their  day  and  genera- 
tion well,  but  who  were  too  often  hustled  aside 
by  bbtant  upstarts  who  were  not  worthy  to 
yadcen  their  boots! 

"  Shortly  after  I  had  taken  up  my  abode  with 
^  doctor  I  began  to  see  that  he  was  much 
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nearer  the  end  of  the  earthly  portion  of  man's 
immortal  life  than  I  had  at  first  realized.  He 
was  quite  active  and  cheerful,  in  spite  of  his 
growing  weakness,  and  we  spent  many  days  in 
visiting  the  Home,  and  making  me  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  its  arrangements — from  the 
important  duties  of  the  Mother  Superior,  to  the 
management  of  the  last  little  wanderer  from  the 
'  Land  of  Light,'  who  had  been  found,  with 
draggled  wings,  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  this  life. 

"  I  had  been  nearly  six  weeks  with  the  doctor, 
when  one  grlorious  moonlit  nij^ht  he  called  me 
into  his  bedroom,  and,  in  a  strangely  happy 
voice,  told  me  that  his  release  had  come. 

' '  You  know,'  said  he,  '  that  I  was  never 
quite  the  same  man  again  after  the  last  night  I 
passed  on  the  island — alone,  as  you  thought,  but 
I  was  not  alone !  I  have  never  spoken  one  word 
of  it  to  mortal  creature,  but  I  must  tell  you, 
because  (lad  as  you  were  then,  and  gray-haired 
man  as  you  are  getting  to  be  now)  I  know,  and 
she  knows,  that  you  have  the  rare  gift  of  seeing 
and  hearing  what  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
ordinary,  grubbing,  worldly-wise. 

" '  That  night  on  the  island  my  Dorothea 
came  back  to  me  as  clearly  as  I  see  you  at  this 
moment,  and,  with  many  wonderful,  loving 
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words,  she  told  me  exactly  what  my  life  and 
work  would  be  until  its  earthly  close!  Every 
iota  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter!  There  is 
only  this!  She  promised  to  come  once  more  ere 
we  meet  in  Paradise— and,'  here  the  doctor 
whispered—'  I  am  waitin<^  for  her  now! ' 

"  He  was  lying  in  bed.  and  I  was  sitting  by  his 
bedside,  ready  to  do  whatever  he  might  wish.  A 
full  autumn  moon  was  sending  a  glittering  line 
of  golden  glory  on  the  water  from  the  '  Heads  ' 
far  away  up  the  Paramatta,  like  a  heavenly  path- 
way to  entice  the  angels  to  revisit  this  poor  death- 
stricken  earth.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring. 
The  night  was  so  absolutely  still  that  I  could 
hear,  faintly,  voices  and  town  noises  coming  over 
the  calm  water  from  the  Sydney  side. 

"  There  was  no  light  in  the  room  save  the 
moonlight,  as  the  doctor  said  he  wished  to  enjoy 
the  full  glory  of  that  light  And  I  think  he  also 
knew  that  the  message  he  expected  would  be 
more  easily  heard  in  the  soft  moonlight  than  in 
the  glare  of  a  lamp. 

"  The  bedroom  had  once  been  the  drawing- 
room  in  the  days  when  the  cottage  belonged  to 
the  governor's  private  secretary,  but  Morrant 
adopted  it  for  liis  bedroom,  as  well  as  his  work- 
room, on  account  of  its  commodiousness,  and  for 
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the  splendid  views  obtained  from  the  spadous 
windows. 

*'  For  a  couple  of  hours  after  our  frugal  sup- 
per the  doctor  kept  me  reading-  chapter  after 
chapter  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  described  in  gorgeous  language  the  won- 
drous glory  of  heaven,  and  the  felicity  of  those 
who  attained  thereto.  Then  there  was  a  long 
silence,  and,  thinking  that  he  was  asleep,  I  was 
about  to  roll  myself  in  a  rug  and  have  a  nap  on 
the  sofa,  as  I  usually  did  abcjut  midnight,  when 
the  doctor  suddenly  caught  myarm  with  a  strong, 
nervous  grasp,  and  sat  erect  in  bed,  a  thing  he 
had  not  been  able  to  do  for  upwards  of  a  week. 
I  was  so  agitated  by  his  change  (he  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  paying  no  heed  to  my  hurried, 
loving  questions)  that  I  did  not  notice  for  some 
little  time  that  the  room  was  flooded  with  a 
strange,  lustrous  glory,  altogether  beyond  the 
pale  white  light  of  the  moon!  And,  in  the 
midst  of  UtizX  glory  / — I  can  call  it  nothing  else 
— I  saw  my  lady  of  the  island,  beautiful  beyond 
all  description  in  words,  stretching  her  hands 
towards  Doctor  Morrant,  who  at  that  moment 
fell  back  into  my  arms  dead.  No ! — not  dead  I — 
I  know  full  well  he  was  not  tUadt  but  al^vo  for 
evermore! " 
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N  July  of  the  year  189-,  I  was 
stranded  in  San  {•"rancisco;  I  mean 
"  stranded  in  the  sense  that  I  was 
in  that  once  i^ay  city  without  any 
settled  plans  for  the  future.  I  had  jt  st  come 
across  the  Pacific  from  japan,  and  so  had  had 
an  over  dose  of  sea  life  Aiu!  although  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  like  the  sea,  yet  when  you  are  cooped  up 
day  after  day  lor  three  weeks  with  a  crowd  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  tourists,  and  not  one  soul 
you  care  to  speak  to  in  the  whole  lot,  then  "  a 
home  on  the  rolling  deep  "  becomes  monotonous, 
atid  you  long— at  least  I  do — "  Oh,  for  a  dwelling 
in  a  desert  place,  with  one  fair  spirit  for  my 
minister,  that  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
and,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her! " 

So  after  having  "  done  "  Kearny  Street,  the 
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Cliff  House,  and  my  friends  the  sea  lions,  the 
restaurant  on  top  of  the  Call  Building,  etc., 
etc.,  and  thereby  recalling  many  vanished  years 
and  lost  voices,  I  determined  to  take  a  trip 
into  the  far  mountains,  and  brace  my  flaccid 
nerves  with  the  aroma  of  the  pine  woods,  and 
soothe  my  wearied  ears  with  the  music  of  fall- 
ing waters,  and  thereby  endeavour  to  free  my 
troubled  soul  of  a  surfeit  of  my  fellow  creatures. 

I  took  train  and  coach  for  "  classical "  Angels, 
and  after  wandering  about  for  a  few  days  re- 
newing old  memories,  I  bought  a  nice,  clever 
little  bronco  pony,  with  saddle,  bridle,  and 
lariat,  for  the  reasonable  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars. 

Broncos  are  the  wild  descendants  of  the 
splendid  Barbary  horses  brought  to  America 
by  the  Spanish  more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago.  On  that  vast  continent  many  of  these 
horses  escaped  from  bondage,  and  th^y,  and 
their  progeny  after  them,  lived  the  life  of  the 
free  and  the  brave.  They  have  roamed  the 
prairies  in  a  wild  and  semi-wild  state  for  so 
many  generations,  and  been  exposed  to  so 
many  dangers  from  man,  beast,  and  terrible 
blizzards,  that  they  have  developed  an  acute- 
ness  of  intellect  and  powers  of  mind  and  body 
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far  superior  to  that  of  the.  domesticated  horse. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  ciwned,  and  been 
intimately  acquainted  with,  broncos  whose 
powers  of  brave  endurance  and  intelHgence 
never  failed  to  arouse  my  deepest  feelings  of 
admiration  and  respect. 

But  alas !  you  must  also  remember  that  (as 
in  the  human  race)  there  are  broncos  and 
broncos!  Some  are  so  depraved  and  ugly  (read 
ugly  in  the  American  sense)  that  kindness  is 
simply  wasted  on  them.  They  are  the  incarna- 
tion of  evil  and  wickedness  from  the  toe  of  the 
hoof  to  the  tip  of  the  ear.  But  the  good  ones 
are  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
creature  to  be  upon  this  sinful  earth. 

I  lingered  for  a  couple  of  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  Angels  and  Table  Mountain — the  whilom 
residence  of  the  immortal  "  Truthful  James  " — 
and  then  strapping  my  few  belongings  behind 
my  Mexican  saddle,  I  took  my  journey  up  the 
roughish  road  which  leads  to  the  Maraposa  big 
trees,  and  after  that  winds  farther  and  farther 
into  the  wild  mountain  regions  eastward. 

I  need  not  detain  you  over  that  interesting 
journey.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  nearly  a 
month  of  most  delightful  exploration,  and  a 
rather  exciting  episode  with  a  gentlemanly 
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"  road  agent,"  I  found  myself,  late  one  lovely 
afternoon,  riding  into  a  narrow,  dark  canyon 
through  which,  I  was  told,  a  trail  went  over 
the  range  to  the  Tuolome  river,  whence  I  could 
either  turn  southward  to  the  Yosemite.  or  north 
towards  Sacramento. 

At  a  mountain  ranch  where  I  had  stayed 
over  night  a  couple  of  days  before.  I  was 
warned  that  I  should  "  strike  "  (local  for  find) 
no  one  in  Grizzly  Canyon  save  a  very  old 
miner,  who  supported  himself  by  -  fossicking" 
among  the  old,  washed-out  tailings,  and  who 
bad  lived  utterly  alone  ever  since  the  canyon 
as  a  goldfield,  had  been  abandoned  as  played 
out  more  than  thirty  yeare  back. 

Grizzly  Canyon  is  one  of  those  weird  ravines 
which  are  numerous  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  California.  A  clear,  rushing  stream  goes 
tumbling  and  swirling  down  its  rocky  bed,  until 
It  emerges  from  the  steep,  narrow  goi^e,  and 
then  goes  slowly  sprawling  across  a  sterile  plain 
for  several  miles  until  it  is  absorbed  by  one  of 
the  rivers  leading  into  the  Sacramento. 

The  canyon  is  some  si.x  or  seven  miles  long 
and  in  no  part  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
generally  not  more  than  a  quarter.  On  each 
side  the  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  rise  sheer 
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to  a  height  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
with  streams  leaping  from  top  to  bottom  with- 
out a  break   excepting  as  they  are  swayed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  wind.  A  curious  and 
beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  the  sunhght,  and 
often  by  the  moonlight,  striking  the  falling 
water  at  certain  angles  by  day  or  night,  and 
creating  the  most  wonderfully  beautiful  rain- 
bows. 

The  niines  had  been  developed  from  end  to 
end  of  the  canyon,  wherever  a  likely  spot  was 
located.  The  workings  had  practically  disap- 
peared, the  only  memento  of  form  .r  activity 
bemg  the  heaps  of  reddish-brown  earth  and 
stones  which  had  been  laboriously  taken  from 
the  mmes;  the  richest  part  to  be  washed  care- 
fully and  anxiously  by  men  dreaming  of  homes 
and  faces  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  would  ever 
look  upon  again. 

My  bronco  and  I  were  both  tired,  and  as  we 
entered  the  silent,  sombre  gorge,  we  mutually 
agreed  to  proceed  leisurely,  not  only  for  our 
ease  and  comfort,  but  also  for  the  safety  of  our 
lives  as  we  were  frequently  brought  to  a  stand- 
still by  a  yawning  pit.  so  hidden  by  chaparral 
that  neither  of  us  saw  the  danger  until  "Bronco"' 
saved  himself  and  me  by  a  sudden  pause  and 
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an  angry  snort,  which  I  knew  meant  an  im- 
precation upon  the  silly  men  who  made  danger- 
ous holes  in  the  good,  solid  earth. 

Thus  Bronco  and  I  carefully  plodded  our 
way  up  Grizzly  Canyon  until  the  shades  of 
evening  made  further  progress  too  risky  over 
the  honeycombed  ground,  and  I  determined 
to  camp  upon  he  next  bit  of  clear  land  we 
struck.  At  that  moment  Bronco  uttered  the 
peculiar  little  half  snort,  half  neigh,  which 
always  sounds  to  me  like  a  note  of  interroga- 
tion, and  the  next  instant  I  was  thankful  to  s&i 
a  light  glittering  a  few  yards  ahead. 

Venturing  forward  in  the  "licht,"  like  'ic»,n 
o'  Shanter,  I  saw  not  an  "unco  sicht"  (as  Tam 
did),  but  still  a  sight  that  gave  both  Bronco  and 
me  pause. 

In  a  courtyard  fronting  a  'ittle  ranch  an  old 
woman,  clad  in  a  Mexican  poncho^  was  squatting 
before  a  fire,  attending  to  a  pot  set  thereoii.  A 
dog  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  carefully 
and  interestedly  watching  the  process,  whom 
the  woman  seemed  to  be  admonishing,  and 
occasionally  forking  over  a  bit  out  of  the  pot  on 
the  end  of  a  sharp-pointed  stick. 

The  light  night  air  was  drawing  down  the 
canyon,  which  accounted  for  tlxe  dog  not  having 
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winded  us  as  we  approached;  and  not  until  I 
furbished  up  my  meagre  stock  of  Spanish,  and 
saluted,  did  he  give  tongue. 

The  old  woman  hardly  deigned  to  look  in 
my  direction,  and  not  until  the  dog's  fierce 
barking  seemed  to  annoy  her  acoustic  sensi- 
bilities, did  she  attend  to  him  by  a  sharp  prod 
with  the  pot-stick,  which  quickly  changed  his 
lively  music  to  a  dismal  howl— just  as  i  have 
often  seen  a  mother  in  Spain  dash  out  of  a  cot- 
tage,  and,  with  a  well-directed  application, 
change  the  merry  laughter  of  her  erring  ofif- 
sprmg  from  exuberant  mirth  to  woeful  sad- 
ness. 

After  the  dog's  loud  lamentations  had  sub- 
sided to  an  occasional  expressive  whine,  I  in- 
quired, in  the  politest  language  I  could  muster, 
if  there  was  any  dwelling  near  where  a  forlorn 
wayfarer  could  obtain  shelter  for  the  night. 
_  Never  for  a  moment  ceasing  from  her  occupa- 
tion, indeed  seeming  to  become  more  absorbed 
in  her  operations,  and  apparently  oblivious  of 
•ny  existence,  she  merely  pointed  for  an  instant 
up  the  canyon  with  the  before-mentioned  stick, 
and,  still  utterly  ignoring  my  presence,  again 
turned  her  attention  to  tiie  pot  and  the  dog. 
I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  rather  pride  my- 
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self  upon  my  ability  to  get  along  amicably  with 
the  fair  sex,  but  here  I  felt  myself  completely 
nonplussed  by  this  silent  lady  of  Grizzly  Canyon. 
So  concluding  that  discretion  was  decidedly  the 
better  part  of  valour  under  the  circumstances, 
I  intimated  to  Bronco  th       e  had  better,  like 
poor  Joe,  move  on.    Tf  ..xng  bits  of  cheering 
philosophy  to  Bronco,  such  as  "  A  merry  heart 
goes  all  the  way,  a  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a!" 
and  "  It 's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turnip   "  etc., 
I  allowed  him  to  thread  his  way,  with  a  slack 
rein,  slowly  and  cautiously  up  the  darkening 
canyon. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  of  this  slow, 
uncertain,  and  unsatisfactory  progress,  and  when 
we  were  both  becoming  thoroughly  confused 
by  the  increasing  darkness.  Bronco  stood  stock 
still,  and  looking  round  at  me,  said  (not  in 
English,  of  course,  but  in  his  own  sensible  lingo), 
"  Well !  here  we  are!  what  are  you  going  to  do 
now  ? " 

Reaching  ahead  (it  was  not  far  over  Bronco's 
short  neck)  to  feel  what  had  stopped  him,  I 
found  it  was  a  stout,  rough  fence,  as  high  as 
myself,  and  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  sur- 
mount. 

Finding  that  Bronco  was  quite  averse  to 
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move  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  I  con- 
cluded that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  camp 
exactly  where  we  stood,  and  make  the  best  of 
It  until  daylight  revealed  our  position.  But 
before  quite  giving  the  case  up  as  hopeless  of 
finding  human  habitation,  I  gave  forth  a  sonor- 
ous Australian  Coo-ee,  which  echoed  weirdly  two 
or  three  times  from  cliflF  to  cliff,  and  gave  Bronco 
a  sudden  shiver  of  horrified  surprise,  the  poor 
fellow  knowing  by  instinct  that  it  was  ^ome 
savage  war-hoop,  although  it  was  quite  be;,  ond 
the  repertory  of  his  American  vocabulary.  Then 
wonder  of  wonders,  out  of  the  silence  and  dark^ 
ness  came  a  clear,  answering  Coo-ee,  which 
startled  us  both  thoroughly,  and  made  Bronco 
-    -  ^  ack  with  that  peculiarly  suggestive  start 
will  give  (quite  different  from  a  shy) 
lifting  a  foot  from  the  ground,  only 
throwing  up  his  head,  and  lowering  his  body 
backward. 

Presently  there  was  a  call,  and  a  man  came 
to  the  fence  asking  who  was  there,  and  what  was 
wanted.  I  replied  that  I  was  simply  a  lonely 
wanderer  without  a  friend  or  companion,  save 
my  steed,  and  that  if  he  could  put  us  in  a  com- 
fortable and  safe  way  of  passing  the  night,  we 
would  be  deeply  indebted  to  him.  I  stated  that 
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we  had  nearly  lost  our  lives  several  times  since 
nightfall  by  stumbling  into  one  of  the  numerous 
shafts  with  which  the  canyon  appeared  to  be 
riddled,  therefore  it  would  be  a  doubly  welcome 
charity  if  he  could  help  us. 

Without  more  ado,  the  man  took  down  some 
slip  rails  just  in  front  of  us,  and  invited  me  to 
enter.  Havinir  done  so,  he  replaced  the  rails, 
and  bidding  us  follow  him,  he  went  silently 
along  what  was  evident^  •  a  path,  we — that  is. 
Bronco  and  I — following  closely  at  his  heels, 
fearing  that  we  might  lose  our  guide  in  the 
darkness.  In  a  few  minutes,  five  or  six  at  the 
most,  the  man  stopped  before  a  little  ranch, 
inviting  me  to  alight  and  partake  of  such  humble 
hospitality  as  he  could  afford. 

Having  gladly  accepted  his  proffered  kind- 
ness, and  after  seeing  poor,  tired  Bronco  com- 
fortably ensconced  in  a  littie  shed,  with  a  nice 
supper  of  barley,  and  conversing  amicably  with 
a  humble  little  bxcrro  (donkey).  I  thankfully  fol- 
lowed  my  new-found  friend  into  his  abode. 

It  was  simply  one  of  the  ordinary  sort  of 
rough  country  ranches  which  are  found  scattered 
here  and  there  all  over  the  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts of  California.  It  consisted  of  but  a  single 
room.   At  one  end  there  was  a  great  fireplace. 
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at  the  other  a  wide,  rough  settle,  which  was  a 

handy  place  to  deposit  odds-and-ends  by  day, 
besides  affording  ample  sleeping  accommodatiofi 
at  night  This  simple  and  useful  arrangement 
was  built  by  driving  the  supports  into  the 
ground;  so  there  could  never  be  any  bother  or 
quest' m  about  re-arranging  the  furniture,  that 
fruitfu'  sourc  of  small  worry  in  households  of 
greater  pretensions. 

The  fire  was  burning  brightly  as  we  entered, 
and  I  saw  by  its  clear  light  that  mine  host  was 
a  man  arrived  at,  if  not  past,  the  Psalmist's 
human  limit,  but  still  hale  and  active  as  the 
ordinary  man  of  forty. 

Merely  bidding  me  welcome,  and  wasting  no 
time  upon  preliminaries,  the  rancher  soon  set 
before  me  a  substantial  meal,  of  the  plainest 
kind  of  food  it  is  true,  but  Oh,  didn't  it  taste 
good!  and  didn't  I  do  justice  to  it!  Then,  after 
a  pipe  and  a  little  disjointed  talk  of  myself  and 
himself,  I  rolled  my  weary  limbs  in  my  p(mcho, 
and  before  my  head  touched  my  knapsack 
pillow,  I  was  falling  into  the  delicious  sleep  of 
the  wilderness,  repeating  Wordsworth's  appro- 
priate lines: 

"  Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie, 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rill% 
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Th«  silttice  Uuit  is  in  the  starry  tky, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills." 


At  his  own  invitation  I  stayed  two  months 
with  my  new-found  friend,  and  very  enjo>ahIe 
and  interesting  months  they  were.  I  not  only 
had  some  excellent  duck  shooting,  but  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  bag  many  fine,  fat  deer.  I  also 
had  the  great  triumph  of  killing  a  full-grown 
grizzly,  greatly  to  the  rancher's  satisfaction,  for 
the  savage  beast  had  given  him  much  anxiety, 
and  with  the  usual  cunning  of  his  tribe,  had 
escaped  every  design  upon  his  evil  life,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  had  neariy  made  a 
supper  of  my  friend's  poor  little  burro. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  Timothy  Oakley 
(that  was  my  friend's  name,  but  he  told  me  that 
he  much  preferred  to  be  addressed  simply  as 
"  Tim,"  it  sounded  more  manly,  he  said,  besides 
recalling  old,  pleasant  memories)  was  harvesting 
his  crops  of  beans,  corn,  and  onions,  etc.   So  I 
was  left  pretty  much  to  my  own  resources  and 
devices,  merely  depending  upon  my  general 
knowledgeof  hunting,  with  hints  and  directions 
from  Tim  regarding  locations,  distances,  and  so 
forth. 

During  those  delightful  months  Bronco  had 
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a  very  nice  time  of  it.   Indeed,  every  time  I 

went  to  give  him  a  feed  or  a  drink,  see  to  hss 
general  comfort,  and  have  a  talk  with  him,  he 
always  pleasantly  intimated  thrt  he  quite  ap- 
proved of  the  general  arrangements  and  condi- 
tions. Now  a  commonplace  horse  would  have 
complained  of  something  or  other,  and  made 
himself  and  me  misc-ahle.  Hither  it  would  have 
been  the  food  that  was  unfit  to  eat,  or  else  the 
water  was  unfit  to  drink,  or  that  the  shed  was 
only  fit  for  a  pig,  etc. 

But  Bronco  knew  the  world!  He  had  studied 
life,  he  was  a  philosopher,  and  knew  when  he 
was  well  off,  and  never  cried  for  the  moon  as  so 
many  foolish  horses  and  people  do,  never  Irirn- 
ing  the  simple  lesson  that  if  they  got  the  1  jn 
they  would  not  be  one  whit  less  mist  rable,  and 
may-be  more  miserable  because  anoihei'  dream 
of  life  had  vanished.  No!  ^-1  Bronco  was  of 
another  kind  altogether.  I  have  often  heard  him 
repeating  quietly  to  himself  the  following  wise 
maxim: 

"  No  longer  forward  nor  behind, 

I  look  with  hope  or  fear, 
But,  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find. 

The  hesX  of  nm  and  hertr 


Another  thing  which  contributed,  no  doubt. 
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to  his  contentment,  was  the  feet  that  he  had 
quite  captivated  Tim  Oakley's  humble  little 
burro,  who  looked  upon  Bronco  as  a  being  of  a 
superior  order  (much  as  I  have  seen  a  country 
yokel  regard  a  well-got-up-town-bred  gentle- 
man), and  she  would  meekly  allow  him  to  have 
the  first  pick  of  everything  which  Tim  would 
chuck  from  time  to  time  into  the  corral. 

Of  course,  in  the  rough  climbing  and  scramb- 
ling about  the  canyon  it  was  impossible  to 
utilize  Bronco,  hence  one  reason  of  his  con- 
tented and  happy  state  of  mind.  Then  with 
regard  to  his  larder,  even  about  the  smallest 
ranch  there  are  always  lots  of  nice  pickings  at 
harvest  time,  and  Bronco  had  his  choice  of  all 
that  was  going. 

It  was  really  very  amusing  for  one  like  my- 
self, who  understands  the  ways  of  <mr  poor 
relations,  to  study  Bronco's  behaviour  towards 
Tim's  little  burro.    For  instance,  when  the 
little  creature  would  come  staggering  home 
with  a  heavy  load  of  stuff  from  the  field— corn, 
hay,  or  what  not — Bronco  (who  was  sure  to  be 
sunning  himself  in  a  pleasant  corner  of  the 
corral)  would  prick  up  his  ears,  put  his  head 
over  the  rail,  and  say  in  a  sympathetic,  but  at 
the  same  time  altogether  superior  tone  of  voice 
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(which  sometimes  really  made  me  angry,  al- 
though I  could  not  help  laughing),  "Come 
along,  my  poor  little  friend,  I  sympathize  with 
you  very,  very  much!  But  we  all  have  our 
allotted  stations  in  life,  and  although  there  is 
such  a  great  gulf  between  you  and  me  I  am  not 
in  the  least  proud.  I  will  associate  with  you  on 
perfectly  equal  terms,  and  comfort  you  all  I  can." 

Then,  as  Tim  unloaded  the  little  creature, 
and  threw  down  a  nice  feed  of  tit-bits,  the  little 
fool  would  stand  calmly  and  admiringly  by 
until  Bronco  had  eaten  the  choicest  part,  and 
only  left  a  few  scattered  scraps  for  her.  And 
she  would  merely  say,  as  she  slowly  recovered 
her  exhausted  breath:  "It  is  really  very  nice  of 
you.  Bronco,  and  I  am  so  thankful  for  your 
kindness,  and  I  cannot  express  in  my  rude 
language  (so  different  from  your  lovely  voice) 
the  admiration  that  is  in  my  ignorant  and  fool- 
ish heart." 

To  all  of  which  lord!)-  Bronco  would  reply 
in  disjointed  murmurs,  as  he  munched  away, 
"  True,  true,  my  poor  little  dear!  But  kisntfi 
has  inexorably  fixed  our  positions  in  this  world, 
and  no  doubt  every-thing  is  for  the  best!  " 

It  was  all  very  amusing,  and,  I  may  add,  very 
satisfactory  to  Bronco  and  me.    So  we  made 
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no  hasty  plans  for  departure,  both  of  us  realiz- 
ing the  truth  of  the  adage,  "  Time  was  made 
for  slaves,"  especially  as  Tim  was  about  as 
complaisant  to  me  as  sad-voiced  little  Burro 
was  to  Bronco. 

In  my  hunting  prowls  about  the  canyon  I 
found  that  the  silent  old  Mexican  woman, 
whom  I  had  encountered  on  the  evening  of  my 
arrival,  lived  about  a  mile  below  Tim  Oakley's 
ranch.  And  I  learned,  rather  to  my  amazement, 
that  she  and  Tim  had  been  the  only  inhabitants 
of  Grizzly  for  a  great  many  years.  I  also  dis- 
covered that  they  were  neighbours  of  an  extra- 
ordinary sort. 

What  first  roused  my  curiosity  was  a  simple 
enough  incident  in  itself,  but  when  coupled  with 
Tim's  evident  desire  to  avoid  any  reference  to 
the  old  woman,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  something  r.ncanny  about  her,  or 
else  there  was  some  genuine  romance.  No! 
that  is  not  the  word.    I  should  rather  say 
tragedy,  for  romance  is  more  or  less  an  airy 
fiction,  whereas  tragedy  is  only  too  sadly  real, 
as  we  all  know.   However,  in  Margarita's  case 
(Margarita  was  the  woman's  name)  I  soon 
diagnosed  the  trouble  as  both  tragedy  and 
romance  with  a  vengeance. 
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One  day  Tim  and  I  went  upon  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition several  miles  down  the  canyon.  We 
were  very  successful,  filling  a  couple  of  good- 
sized  baskets  with  splendid  mountain  trout. 
We  were  returning,  Tim  riding  ahead  on  Burro, 
and  I  following  on  Bronco.  The  Mexican 
woman's  domicile  stood  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  trail,  without  fence  or  protection  of  any 
kind.  As  we  rode  up  to  the  door  the  old 
woman  was  preparing  a  fire— to  cook  her  frugal 
supper  I  suppose. 

There  was  a  rough  bench  made  of  bush 
sticks  near  where  she  stood,  and  as  Tim  rode 
up  alongside  of  it  he  stopped,  and,  without 
dismounting,  quietly  laid  a  dozen  fine  fish 
thereon.  It  did  not  take  him  more  than  a 
minute,  and  neither  he  nor  the  woman  spoke 
a  word,  or  made  any  sign  of  recognition.  As 
we  passed  on  I  asked  Tim  if  the  poor  woman 
was  dumb,  and  recounted  my  experience  with 
her  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival.  "  No,"  said 
Tim  in  a  dry  sort  of  way,  "she  isn't  dumb, 
but  she  don't  speak."  And  as  that  appeared 
to  be  all  the  enlightenment  he  was  inclined  to 
vouchsafe,  and  although  my  curiosity  was  con- 
siderably whetted,  I  forbore  pressing  my  in- 
quiries farther  at  the  moment,  but  determined 
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to  return  to  the  subject  whenever  I  caught  Tim 
a  little  less  taciturn  than  was  his  usual  habit. 
•  *  •  #  # 

Most  of  the  old  deserted  diggings  like  Grizzly 
Canyon,  which  have  become  too  worthless  to 
tempt  white  men  to  remain,  have  been  taken 
possession  of  by  Chinamen,  who  manage  to 
make  good  wages  by  careful  and  diligent 
manipulation  of  the  tailings,  i.e.,  earth  which 
has  been  gone  over  by  former  gold  seekers. 
But  for  some  reason  "  John  "  has  not  taken  a 
liking  to  Grizzly,  although  Tim  proves  that  the 
tailings  are  quite  rich  by  making  a  good  living 
simply  cradling  over  again  the  stuff  which  was 
laboriously  worked  more  than  forty  years 
before. 

I  often  assisted  Tim  at  the  cradle,  and  it 
was  most  exciting  to  see  the  little  glittering 
heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough  after  a  week's 
washing.  Tim  used  to  take  the  dust  down  to 
"  Jackson's  Crossing,"  where  Wells  Fargo  had 
an  agent  who  bought  gold,  and  distributed  such 
supplies  as  miners  require. 

During  the  two  months  I  passed  in  the  can- 
yon I  accompanied  Tim  twice  when  he  went 
down  to  deposit  his  gold  and  get  supplies.  On 
these  occasions  I  was  glad  to  find  that  he  had 
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a  substantial  balance  with  Wells  Frrgo  &  Co.  

quite  enough  to  keep  him  in  comfo-t  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Each  time  that  we  returned 
from  Jackson's  Crossing  w*th  our  cargo  of  sup- 
plies, I  noticed— although  I  pretended  that  I 
did  not — that  Ti.n  always  left  several  parcels 
on  the  bench  at  Margarita's  door.  This  he  did 
whether  the  old  woman  was  visible  or  not,  and 
always  without  the  slightest  recognition  of  her, 
or  she  of  him. 

It  was  really  very  curious,  at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  me.  But  perhaps  it  was  owing  to 
the  lonely  life  aflfording  little  to  gratify  the 
childish  passion  of  curiosity  inherent  in  human 
nature. 

At  last  I  determined  to  dig  the  mystery  out 
of  Tim  by  hook  or  by  crook,  uiiless  I  found 
that  the  revelation  gave  him  too  much  pain  in 
recalling  what  I  now  began  r'irnly  to  suspect 
was  some  love  tragedy  of  the  long  past  years. 
And  so  it  turned  out  to  be.  But  not  of  the 
simple,  ordinary  sort  which  I  had  conjured  up 
in  my  mind.  And,  ever  since  Tim  quietly  told 
me  the  tragedy  of  fifty  years  agone,  while  the 
blood-red  autumn  sunset  of  California  blazed  in 
the  west,  and  glorified  the  sombre  landscape 
with  a  weird,  unearthly  splendour — yea,  ever 
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since  that  gloaming  in  Grizzly  Canyon,  when- 
ever I  behold  a  fiery  sunset  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  I  also  see  four  young  lives  laid  waste, 
and  two  old  lives  "  dreeing  their  weird  "  in  the 
dark  canyon,  until  they  also  shall  be  called  to 
their  account. 

It  was  during  a  couple  of  days  of  the  first 
rains  of  the  season  (after  California's  rainless 
summer),  and  while  we  were  confined  pretty 
closely  indoors,  that  I  gradually  drew  Tim  to 
talk  more  freely  about  the  past,  until  slowly 
and  almost  unconsciously  he  told  me,  bit  by 
bit,  the  following  sad  tragedy  which  was  hidden 
in  two  lonely  hearts  and  resolutely  silent  lips. 

My  friend's  language  was  a  curious  admix- 
ture of  refinement  and  frontierism,  which  was 
most  entertaining  to  hear,  but  which  I  find 
myself  quite  unable  to  reproduce.  I  will  there- 
fore give  the  history  as  I  noted  it  down  that 
night,  which  I  carefully  did,  fearing  lest  if  I  slept 
and  depended  upon  memory,  I  should  be  unable 
to  recall  the  peculiar  pathos  of  the  story  from 
beginning  to  end.  Ah,  no,  the  end  is  not  quite 
yet! 

Said  Tim:  "  In  March,  1850,  I  sailed,  as  an 
apprentice,  on  the  ship  "Star  of  the  South"  from 
Liverpool  bound  to  San  Francisco.  The  ship 
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carried  a  general  cargo  and  half  a  dozen  pas- 
sengers. They  were  just  the  o-dinary  sort  of 
young  Britishers,  always  in  high  spirits,  playing 
games  all  day  long,  reading,  walking  the  deck 
for  hours,  and  doing  a  lot  of  sleep  when  we  got 
into  the  tropics.  Whatever  became  of  five  of 
these  gay  young  lads  I  do  not  know.  Most  likely 
they  are  lying  in  unmarked  graves  somewhere  in 
this  land,  where  so  many  high  hopes  are  buried. 
But  I  know  exactly  what  happened  to  the  sixth 
— Owen  Forsythe — ^for  he  and  I  were  mates  and 
came  to  Grizzly  Canyon  with  the  first  rush. 

Owen  was  a  gentleman's  son,  and  I  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer  on  his  father's  estate.  He  and 
I  were  of  an  age,  and  we  had  been  sort  of 
companions  all  our  lives.  On  shooting  days  he 
always  wanted  nie  to  carry  his  birds,  and  his 
hsh  when  he  went  fishing. 

"  So  when  I  insisted  upon  going  to  sea,  Owen 
grew  restless  also,  and  proposed  to  his  father 
that  he  should  go  out  to  California  and  make  a 
fortune,  a  scheme  v/hich  sounded  pleasant  to 
the  old  gentleman,  as  money  was  badly  wanted. 
What  with  low  prices  for  crops,  generous 
living,  and  one  thing  and  another,  the  old 
place  was  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt,  as  the 
saying  goes. 
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"Thus  it  came  about  that  we  both  started 

for  the  land  of  gold,  as  it  was  called,  on  the 
same  sh'p,  Owen  in  the  cabin,  of  course,  and  I 
in  the  forecastle.  We  had  many  confabs  on  the 
voyage  in  the  quiet  tropical  nighcs  when  no 
one  noticed  us,  and  made  many  plans  of  what 
we  should  do  when  we  reached  San  Francisco. 

"  I  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  'Star 
of  the  South,'  and  go  mates  with  my  friend 
when  we  reached  port.  But  1  feared  (with  the 
old-fashioned  English  respect  and  dread  of  the 
law)  that  I  would  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
away  from  the  ship.  My  father  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  indenture  me  for  seven  years,  as 
the  good  old  custom  was.  And  if  the  fashion 
was  a  wearisome  one  for  a  lad,  yet  it  worked 
well,  and,  as  a  rule,  turned  out  smart  sailors.  I 
say  '  as  rule,'  because  it  did  not  make  a  sailor 
of  me;  but  that  was  not  the  rule's  fault — it  was 
mine. 

"When  we  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  we 
found  all  convenient  holes  and  corners  of  that 
vast  inland  sea,  such  as  Saiisalito,  etc.,  filled 
with  deserted  vessels  of  all  rigs  and  sizes;  from 
smart  topsail  schooners  and  brigs,  hailing  from 
the  British  colonies,  to  the  splendid  full-rigged 
ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  all 
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nationalities.  It  was  the  general  custom  in 
those  days,  when  a  ship  came  through  the 
Golden  Gate  and  was  safely  moored,  for  all 
hands,  from  the  skipper  to  the  cook,  to  pack  up 
their  traps,  walk  bravely  on  shore,  and  strike 
(f  ..  the  goldfields  without  a  word  of  apology  to 
any  soul.  Then  the  agent  (if  there  happened 
to  be  one)  would  get  hold  of  some  old  sea-dog, 
who  was  too  lame  to  travel  to  the  diggings,  and 
put  him  on  the  deserted  ship  at  enormous  wages, 
just  to  loaf  about  the  deck  keeping  watch,  while 
living  all  the  time  on  slap-up  cabin  fare. 

"Scores  and  scores  of  splendid  vessels  were 
sold  in  those  gay  days  for  a  mere  song,  often 
just  enough  to  pay  the  watchman's  wages.  And 
many  a  fine  craft  was  repainted,  renamed,  and 
sailed  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  (no  one  knowing 
or  caring  whither)  without  even  the  formality 
of  a  sale. 

"  Things  being  in  this  state  when  we  reached 
San  Francisco,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  taking 
'  leg-bail,'  as  sailors  say;  in  fact  it  seemed  to  be 
the  proper  thing,  and  the  thing  I  was  expected 
to  do. 

"  Owen  and  I  soon  cleared  out  of  the  '  City,' 
as  it  was  called  even  in  those  days,  although 
there  was  not  much  city  about  it  then.  Three 
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or  four  dozen  drinking  and  gambling  saloons,  a 
row  of  uneven  rickety  buildings  along  California 
Street,  a  score  of  storage  sheds  extending  south- 
wards along  the  water-front  from  Megg's  wharf, 
scattered  shacks  here  and  there  on  the  sand 
hills,  constituted  San  Francisco  in  the  early 
fifties. 

"  We  made  our  way  to  Sacramento  by  steam- 
boat, and  from  there  worked  our  way  to  Grizzly 
Canyon  on  foot.  I  say  '  worked  our  way,'  for 
that  was  exactly  how  we  got  aloni^:  picking  up 
a  job  here  and  there,  for  a  few  days  at  a  time. 

"  In  the  boarding-house  where  we  stayed  in 
Sacramento,  Owen  had  done  some  little  kind- 
ness to  a  poor,  sick  miner,  who  died  while  we 
were  there.  He  told  us  that  we  should  make 
our  way  to  GrizsS  Canyon,  as  it  was  the  best 
place  (and  he  had  tried  many)  for  inexperienced 
men;  it  was  not  over-rushed,  and  the  gold 
was  near  the  surface.  At  many  diggings,  the 
stuff  lay  all  the  way  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
deep,  and  after  you  '  bottomed '  the  shaft,  you 
migh:  find  it  a  duffer,  with  not  enough  in  it  to 
pay  your  grub  bill.  Many  and  many  a  poor 
cove  has  worked  like  a  galley-slave  for  months 
and  months,  and  when  he  struck  bed-rock,  never 
found  even  the  colour!  " 
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Then  Tim  morfcUzed  a  bit  like  this:  "  I  tell 
you  thj.t  of  all  the  heart-br^ing  ways  which 
men  have  invented  of  hunting  the  c  iraed  stuff, 
none  have  filled  graves  so  freely  as  dig^ng  it 
single-handed  from  the  earth.  When  I  go  down 
to  Jackson's  they  tell  me  that  now  it  is  mostly 
worked  by  great  companies,  with  men  at  regular 
wages,  and  so  you  see  fewer  broken-hearted 
men.  But  perhaps  you  only  see  fewer  owing  to 
the  chang^ed  fashions,  and  the  broken-hearted 
men  and  women  who  toil  and  scrape  to  buy  a 
few  shares  die  like  rats  in  their  holes  when  the 
loni^  hoped-for  dividends  never  come,  and  the 
rich  men  quietly  add  another  million  to  their 
fat  hoards  and  smile !  Now,  Sir,"  Tim  con- 
tinued, with  a  gleam  in  his  old,  but  clear  eyes, 
"  can  you  tell  me  why  men  have  made  all  this 
fuss  and  pother  about  gold?  They  tell  me 
down  at  Jackson's  that  it  is  because  gold  en- 
dures better  than  any  other  metal!  But  it  d<Mi't 
seem  to  endure  very  well  when  a  Chinaman  can 
rub  thirty  dollars  worth  of  gold-dust  from  five 
hundred  dollars  of  coin  in  a  canvas  bag,  and 
you  never  notice  a  scrap  of  difference  in  the 
money. 

"  Men  talk  about  a  gold  standard,  and  a 
silver  standard,  but  they  never  agree  which  is 
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really  the  proper  tiling.  The  Fijian  standard 
is  a  Cowrie  shell,  the  New  Zealander's  standard 
is  a  Green-stone,  the  Indian  standard  is  Warn- 
pam,  while  the  Pale-faces  have  adopted  gold. 
And,  for  ages,  men  have  killed,  and  been  killed, 
have  gone  mad,  have  become  pirates,  and  have 
become  financiers,  have  broken  their  hearts, 
and  broken  other  people's  hearts,  for  this  miser- 
able  stuff,  and  when  they  get  a  great  lot  they 
have  to  buy  a  sword  and  stand  guard  over  it 
day  and  night,  or  some  other  fool,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  will  steal  it." 

Having  confessed  my  total  inability  to  ex- 
plain why  gold  has  always  been  king  of  this 
world,  Tim  quietly  smiled,  as  one  having  ad- 
vanced a  poser,  lighted  his  corn-cob  (manufac- 
tured by  himself,  and  actually  filled  with  tobacco 
which  he  had  grown  and  cured  upon  the  ranch), 
and  then,  as  I  well  knew,  his  thoughts  went 
away  wandering  back  into  the  far  past  I — once 
again  seeing  the  long-lost  scenes  of  his  youth, 
and  hearing  voices  that  had  been  silent  for  many 
a  year. 

With  men  of  Tim  Oakley's  stamp  it  is  not 
wise  to  disturb  the  even  flow  of  their  thoughts 
by  extraneous  remarks  or  questions.  So  I  con- 
tinued watching  the  gorgeous  sunset,  dreamily 
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wondering  at  the  glory  and  mystery  of  it  all, 
and  patiently  awaiting  Tim's  convenience. 

Presently  he  knocked  the  "dottle  "  out  of  his 
pipe,  laid  it  carefully  on  the  broad  slab  of  red 
wood  which  he  had  fixed  as  a  mantel-shelf  and 
which  was  a  handy  receptacle  for  most  of  the 
movable  articles  in  the  hut,  and  then  he  went 
on  with  his  (to  me)  intensely  interesting  remin- 
iscences. 

"Owen  and  I  reached  the  canyon  in  the 
summer  of  '51,  and  at  once  staked  out  two 
claims,  knocked  up  a  brush  shack — such  as 
everybody  else  had — and  set  to  work.  We  did 
not  find  any  big  lumps,  but  we  did  fairly  well, 
that  is,  we  made  about  seventy-five  dollars  a 
day  between  us.  After  working  a  whiie  we 
decided  to  build  something  substantial  to  live 
in,  as  we  knew  it  would  be  an  actual  necessity 
when  the  rainy  season  came  on.  We  measured 
our  claims  very  carefully  and  started  to  build  a 
nice  little  cottage  on  the  rim  of  our  land,  so  as 
not  to  waste  ground. 

"  Owen  was  very  particular  about  the  shape 
and  size  of  that  cottage.  He  spent  a  lot  of  his 
spare  time  drawing  plans  with  a  sharp  stick  on 
the  smooth  ground  before  our  door.  It  wasn't 
as  if  he  had  been  a  fellow  who  was  fond  of  his 
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comforts,  and  wanted  a  lot  of  luxury  and  all 
that.  That  was  not  his  way  at  all!  He  could 
rough  it  J'ke  any  old  tramp,  and  keep  his  good 
temper  all  the  time.  So  I  was  a  bit  astonished 
when  he  was  most  careful  to  plan  out  a  nice 
little  sitting-room,  with  a  view  over  the  creek 
and  away  down  the  canyon  which,  as  you  may 
have  noticed,  is  the  best  outlook  we  have  from 
here.  When  Owen  would  point  out  these  plans 
to  me,  I  would  only  laugh  and  say  that  it  was 
gold  we  came  to  Grizzly  for,  not  views.  But  all 
my  life  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do  as  he 
advised,  so  I  planted  the  posts  where  he  directed, 
and  thought  no  more  about  it.  But  there  was 
more  about  it — a  great  deal  more !  and,  although 
that  cottage  was  burned  to  the  ground  in  a  fire 
that  swept  through  the  chaparral  forty  odd  years 
ago,  I  can  see  the  neat,  snug  little  house  now 
as  plainly  as  I  did  on  the  day  it  was  finished, 
and  what  is  more,  I  can  see  Owen's  proud, 
happy  look. 

"  I  was  handier  with  tools  than  Owen  was,  and 
he  engaged  a  Norwegian  carpenter  chap,  who 
was  out  of  luck,  to  work  at  the  cottage  with  me, 
while  he  himself  pitched  into  the  claim,  making 
enough,  and  even  a  litde  more  than  enough,  to 
pay  the  man's  wages  and  all  our  grub  bills  besMes. 
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"Well !  things  went  on  swimmingly,  and  what 
with  Owen's  plans,  my  work,  and  the  Norwegian's 
bit  of  carving  and  artistic  touches  here  and  there, 
before  winter  set  in  we  had  as  nice  a  four-roomed 
cottage  as  a  man  could  wish  to  see — or  a  woman 
either  for  that  matter. 

I  did  not  know  then,  but  I  learned  before 
long,  why  Owen  wanted  such  a  slap-up  stylish 
place.  He  even  fenced  in  a  bit  of  our  precious 
ground  round  the  house,  spaded  it  nice  and  soft, 
more  like  a  professional  gardener  than  a  careless 
young  man.  All  this  would  he  do  in  the  moon- 
light, after  his  hard  day's  work;  and  when  I 
remonstrated  with  him  oii  doing  such  foolish 
things,  he  would  only  laugh  and  blush  a  bit,  and 
say:  '  Never  mind,  Tim,  my  lad!  You  will  see 
that  even  a  lovely  English  flower  can  flourish 
on  this  poor  soil.'  He  would  send  to  Sacramento 
by  the  carrier  and  get  seeds  of  lots  of  the  old- 
fashioned  things  that  grow  like  weeds  in  the 
beautiful  old  land.  And  I'll  be  hanged  if  he 
didn't  have  a  show  in  the  spring  that  brought 
the  '  boys '  Sunday  after  Sunday  lounging  and 
sniffing  around,  and  making  tough  old  chaps 
wipe  their  eyes  and  say  tender  kind  of  things 
which,  spoken  by  such  coves,  were  enough  to 
make  a  horse  laugh. 
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"Winter  passed.  Spring  came.  And,  what 
with  the  beautiful  cottage,  the  flowers,  and  a 
nice  little  pile  of  dust  besides,  we  felt  that  we 
had  done  well.  And,  ;;s  Owen  expressed  it  (he 
often  gave  me  a  bit  of  Scripture,  did  Owen): 
'The  lines  are  lallen  unto  me  in  pleasant 
places ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.* 

"  At  that  time  there  were  about  five  or  six 
hundred  men  in  the  canyon,  and  not  more 
than  three  or  four  dozen  women  among  the  lot. 
These  were  mostly  Irish  and  Mexican  women, 
wivc^-  or  daughters  of  men  who  had  drifted  from 
all  quarters,  gold  hunting  like  the  rest  of  us; 
and  although  they  were  nearly  all  Papists,  and 
prayed  away  to  their  little  silver  and  china 
saints,  I  must  say  that  they  were  an  uncom- 
monly q-iiei  and  inoffensive  lot.    There  was 
not  then,  and  never  has  been  since,  a  saloon 
nearer  than  Jackson's  Crossing.    The  miners 
themselves  made  this  prohibitory  law,  and  vio-. 
orously  enforced  it.   They  knew,  poor  chapl, 
by  sad  experience  that  their  only  safety  was 
prohibition  pure  and  s;mpl<;!    If  a  fellow  was 
determined  to  get  drunk  he  had  to  tramp  down 
to  Jackson's  Crossing,  but  that  was  looked  upon 
as  bad  form,  and  not  many  went 

"To  show  you  how  very  strict  the  'boys' 
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were  about  the  whisky  question,  I  may  mention 
the  first  and  only  time  that  the  law  had  to  be 
enforced.  It  happened  just  after  Owen  and  I 
arrived  in  Grizzly,  and  we,  being  new  to  the 
ways  of  the  country,  and  with  a  lot  of  old- 
fashioned  notions  in  our  heads,  the  occurrence 
naturally  impressed  us  a  good  deal,  and,  as 
Owen  said,  '  gave  us  pause.'  I  knew  what  he 
meant,  although  I  didn't  know  that  way  of 
saying  it 

"  An  Irishman,  by  name  of  Macshean,  came 
over  from  Sacramento  with  a  burro-load  of 
whisky,  and  set  up  a  drinking  bar  just  above 
here.  When  the  '  boys '  heard  of  it,  a  deputation 
of  them  came  down  and  smashed  his  bottles  and 
kegs  (but  some  of  the  poor  chaps  got  drunk  in 
the  process)  which  made  all  hands  madaci*  than 
ever  at  the  Irishman;  and  in  a  solemn  manner 
he  was  told  that  if  ever  he  brought  any  more 
'  fire-water '  into  the  canyon  he  would  be  sent 
where  he  could  do  no  sort  of  harm  in  the  future. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this  (and  it  just  shows  how 
perverse  some  fools  are)  he  di'l  come  back,  and 
brought  in  grog,  and  sold  it  on  the  sly,  while 
pretending  only  to  sell  fancy  woollen  shirts, 
handkerchiefs,  and  such  truck.  Some  drunken 
chaps  gave  the  man  away.  He  was  seized,  tiied. 
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and  with  short  shrift  and  shorter  prayers  (al- 
though some  of  his  fellow  religionists  brought 
their  little  silver  saints  to  help  him  in  his  last 
journey),  he  was  hanged  upon  the  oak  that 
stands  on  the  trail  this  side  Jackson's  Crossing. 

"  There  the  body  was  left  hanging  until  there 
was  nothing  of  it  but  the  bones.  And  it  was,  as 
Owen  used  to  call  it,  '  an  object  lesson '  when 
one  passed  it  on  a  windy  night  and  heard  the 
thing  rattle.  Anyhow,  never  another  whisky- 
seller  came  to  Grizzly,  and  a  very  quiet  place 
it  has  always  been,  with  none  of  those  dis- 
graceful rows  which  are  so  common  in  mining 
camps— rows  in  which  the  women  invariably 
become  mixed  up,  and  as  a  rule  get  the  worst 
of  it 

*  *         #  #  # 

"  At  the  time  I  speak  of  Margarita  lived  with 
her  father  and  mother  in  the  same  little  shanty 
in  which  she  lives  now.  The  family  were  quiet 
people  and  very  good  neighbours  to  us.  Mar- 
garita devoted  her  energies  to  supplying  us  with 
berries  of  various  kinds  in  their  season,  and 
trout  at  such  times  as  we  were  too  busy  to  go 
fishing  ourselves.  Her  mother  attended  to  our 
washing  business,  and  the  father  was  always 
willing  to  supply  venison  to  any  one  in  want  of 
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that  delicacy.  Margarita  did  all  the  business 
part  of  our  transactions,  for  she  could  speak 
En^ish  quite  nicely,  although  in  a  childish  sort 
of  way,  which  made  Owen  laugh  and  chuck  her 
under  the  chin  as  he  paid  the  bills  and  gave 
her  a  couple  of  dollars  extra. 

"In  this  free  and  easy  way  Margarita  was  a 
good  deal  about  our  ranch.  Sometimes,  if  Owen 
and  I  were  extra  busy,  she  would  cook  our 
dinner,  and  fix  up  things  in  the  kitchen.  She 
was  wonderfully  smart  at  anything  she  to<  k  in 
hand,  and  so  we  found  her  very  useful;  but  it 
was  bad  blundering  on  our  part,  very  stupid 
blundering,  as  we  all  found  to  our  cost. 

She  was  then  not  more  than  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  and,  of  course,  we  looked  upon  her  as 
a  mere  child,  and  so  she  was  in  a  sense.  But 
those  folk  from  the  South  ripen  soon,  and  al- 
though Margarita  looked  and  acted  like  a  sweet, 
pretty  child,  she  was  a  grown  woman  with  all 
the  fierce  and  loving  passions  of  her  southern 
race. 

"  In  Grizzly  Canyon,  like  everywhere  else  in 
California  in  those  days,  all  men,  and  most 
women,  carried  a  revolver,  and  sometimes  two. 
Margarita  was  no  exception  to  this  dangerous 
custom,  and  could  shoot  better  than  most  of  the 
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men.  At  a  shooting  spree  which  the  '  boys '  got 
up  one  Fourth  of  July,  she  carried  of?"  second 
prize  against  the  whole  field,  the  prize  consist- 
ing of  a  nice,  chunky  little  bag  tA  dust! 

"  In  the  spring  of  '53,  Owen  told  me  that  he 
was  going  down  to  San  Francisco  to  meet  a 
friend  who  was  coming  from  England.  And 
before  he  started  he  impressed  strongly  upon 
me  to  attend  carefully  to  his  flowers,  and  to 
keep  the  place  looking  smart,  as  he  expected 
that  his  friend  would  return  with  him.  I  didn't 
much  like  the  prospect  of  a  new  chum  coming 
into  our  domestic  arrangements,  and  if  I  had 
suspected  what  sort  of  a  new  chum  it  was,  I 
would  have  been  stili  more  disturbed  in  my 
mind. 

"  Owen  had  been  gone  a  month,  when  one 
day  I  got  a  note  from  him  written  at  Sacra- 
mento, saying  that  he  and  his  friend  were  having 
a  splendid  time,  and  expected  to  reach  Jackson's 
that  day  week,  and  hoped  next  day  to  b.  'lomel 
He  wrote  *home'  in  big  letters,  and  "lade  a 
score  under  it.  Even  then  I  did  1  e  .  .uspect 
anything  extra— thick-head  that  I  was!— and 
began  to  prepare  a  proper  reception  for  Owen 
and  his  friend,  just  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of 
the  ranch.  I  shot  half  a  dozen  wild  ducks  which 
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were  in  fine  condition,  got  a  splendid  haunch  of 
venison  from  Pedro  Cararra  (Margarita's  father) ; 
and  I  had  Margarita  herself  collecting  berries 
for  two  days  beforehand,  and  afterwards  helping 
me  to  make  tarts,  and  regularly  to  help  at  the 
cooking  when  the  important  day  arrived.  I 
never  understood  until  then  the  anxiety  of  mind 
which  ladies  must  endure  when  they  give  a 
slap-up  dinner  party,  in  case  the  cook  gets  sick 
or  tipsy  or  spoils  the  roast  just  to  pay  off  some 
old  score  of  ill  nature. 

"  It  was  one  of  those  wonderful  eveningfs  of 
blazing  red,  like  to-night,  when  Owen  and  his 
friend  came  riding  up  to  the  door,  laughing  and 
joking,  and  calling  me  by  name.  I  rushed  out 
and  came  tumbling  down  the  front  steps  in  my 
usual  clumsy  way,  with  my  sleeves  rolled  up 
and  my  hair  sticking  in  all  directions  like  a 
grizzly  in  winter-time;  for  I  was  giving  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  supper,  intending  to  '  fix 
myself  when  I  saw  everything  ready  for  serv- 
ing. But  they  arrived  a  full  hour  sooner  than  I 
expected  them,  and  when  I  heard  Owen's  voice 
I  forgot  everything  else  and  just  rushed  out 
with  a  wild  shout  of  welcome,  neither  caring 
nor  remembering  how  I  looked,  in  the  glad 
satisfaction  of  having  him  back  again.  But  I 
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soon  fell  into  profound  silence  when  I  saw 

Owen's  friend.  I  never  was  so  completely 
dumbfounded  in  all  my  life  before  that  moment. 
I  have  been  since,  but  never  before. 

"Sittin^r  in  her  saddle  with  an  easy  grace, 
with  merry  eyes  and  smiling  Hps,  and  that  sort 
of  a  face  that  you  always  want  to  look  at  arain, 
sat  Owen's  friend.  And  when  she  said,  soft 
and  low,  and  with  a  sweet  little  pout,  '  Won't 
you  say  "Good  evening!"  and  help  me  down, 
Tim  .5*'  I  was  so  '  rattled,'  that  I  only  scratched 
my  head  with  my  floury  hands,  and  that  set  her 
and  Owen  into  a  fit  of  laughinj,  in  which  I 
could  not  help  joining — ^although  I  tried  hard 
not  to;  but  somehow  their  merriment  was  what 
is  called  '  contagious/  you  know. 

"  Then  Owen  introduced  '  Nora  *  his  wifgl 
to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  two  years  before 
he  left  England,  she  bravely  promising  to  come 
to  California  whenever  he  had  a  hut  to  sh  .!ter 
her  in.  He  had  promptly  informed  her  of  the 
cottage  being  built,  and  she  at  once  took  pas- 
sage to  the  new  land. 

"  Owen  had  kept  all  this  very  quiet,  but  that 
is  the  way  with  young  people.  1  suppose  it 
makes  them  happier  when  they  have  a  beautiful 
secret  like  that.  He  had  calculated  wonderfully 
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well  when  his  friend  would  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  he  only  had  to  wait  two  days  fo-  the 
ship,  and  they  were  married  and  left  for  the 
mountains  within  a  week. 

"All  that  history  Owen  told  me  when  we 
were  at  supper,  he  and  his  wife  laughing  and 
correcting  each  other  while  they  described  their 
beautiful  journey  (as  they  called  their  rough 
ride  from  the  city  to  Grizzly  Canyon),  and  dis- 
puting where  it  was  that  they  saw  the  most 
gorgeous  sunset,  until  at  last  they  concluded 
at  every  sunset  was  more  gorgeous  than  the 
before,  and  that  this  one  in  Grizzly  was  the 
beautifiillest  of  them  all. 

"While  Owen  led  his  wife  up  the  rough, 
solid  steps  to  the  front  door  of  the  cottage,  all 
the  time  laughing  and  showing  her  the  flower- 
beds on  each  side,  I  quickly  whipped  the  saddles 
off  the  horses,  turned  them  into  the  corral,  and 
hurried  back  to  our  little  kitchen,  as  I  was  now 
doubly  anxious  to  make  everything  work  first- 
rate  and  go  smoothly  and  comfortably  for 
Owen's  sake. 

"  All  of  a  sudden  I  had  become  a  little  afraid 
how  Margarita  would  shape  under  the  new  state 
of  affairs,  and  I  badly  needed  her  cheerful  and 
clever  assistance  that  night.    Besides  that,  ir. 
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my  long  musings  during  my  rather  solitary  life 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  can 
pretty  well  tell  what  a  man  will  do  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  can  never  in  any  case  tell 
what  a  woman  will  do.  They  are  so  volatile 
(I  think  that's  the  word,  but  I'm  not  quite 
sure)  and  yet  as  stubborn  as  a  granite  boulder. 

"  Just  to  show  you  how  queer  they  are  i  will 
tell  you  a  thin<^  I  saw  myself. 

"In  the  early  days,  shortly  after  we  came  to 
Grizzly,  there  was  a  pretty  little  woman  in  the 
canyon,  the  wife  of  a  big,  handsome  Cornish 
miner.  But  he  was  a  perfect  brute  when  he 
got  into  a  rage,  bad  enough  with  men,  bu 
simply  a  devil  to  his  little  wife,  lie  would 
pound  her  black  and  blue  wiiii  a  stick,  and  th<  n 
chuck  her  outside  to  lie  half  dead  in  the  cold  all 
night.  And  it  wasn't  as  if  he  had  the  excuse  of 
being  drunk,  that  excuse  which  we  hope  the 
good  God  will  take  into  account  at  the  Judge- 
ment Day.  I  say  he  hadn't  that  excuse,  for 
there  wasn't  a  drop  of  drink  in  the  canyon. 

"  Well,  after  a  very  bad  case,  when  the  poor 
little  woman  was  found  lying  outside  the  doo; 
not  able  to  move,  the  '  boys '  had  the  husband 
up  before  a  jury,  and  sentenced  him  to  twenty 
strokes  of  the  birch,  just  to  let  him  know  some- 
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thing  about  the  feehng  of  it  They  had  the 
man  tied  up,  and  were  proceeding  to  carry  out 
the  sentence,  when  out  comes  the  little  fool  (as 
we  would  say)  with  a  revolver  in  her  hand  and 
said  quite  quietly,  but  in  a  way  we  knew  she 
meant  it,  that  she  would  shoot  the  first  man 
who  struck  her  husband,  and,  furthermore,  that 
she  would  kill  any  man  who  tried  to  take  the 
pistol  from  her. 

"  The  '  boys '  all  looked  sheepish,  and  went 
stra<^<rling  off ;  but  the  funny  part  of  it  was  that 
her  man  thrashed  her  again  that  very  night, 
and  chucked  her  out  as  i  ual." 

Then  Tim  looked  at  me,  vmh  an  inquiry  in 
his  eyes,  and  said:  "What  are  you  going  to 
think  of  that?  "  and  of  course  I  had  to  reply,  as 
Christian  did  when  he  fell  into  the  slou<:h  of 
despond,  "  Truly,  I  do  not  know."  So  we  both 
gave  up  the  undecipherable  problem,  and  after 
a  bit  of  thinking,  Tim  proceeded : 

"In  my  young  days  I  never  had  much  ex- 
perience of  women.  There  were  only  four  boys 
of  us  in  our  family,  and  all  I  knew  of  female 
ways  was  mostly  learned  from  my  mother,  and 
she  was  the  gentlest  woman  I  ever  knew.  But 
omehow  even  /  got  the  fixed  impression  in  my 
young  mind  that  it  is  risky  to  suddenly  bring 
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another  woman  into  a  circle  where  imi  has 
hitherto  been  supreme. 

"  Of  course  I  did  not  think  for  a  moment  of 
anything  serious  happening  in  our  happy  little 

household  ar'.-in<j;^cments,  but  I  feared  that  Mar- 
garita might  xick  a  bit  at  this  sudden  invasion 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman  into  our  domestic 
territory,  where  Owen  and  I  had  hitherto 
foolishly  allowed  the  child  to  manai^e  things  in 
her  pretty  and  useful  way,  and  only  laughed 
if  she  assumed  the  authority  of  putting  our 
higgledy-piggkaly  kitchen  in  order. 

"  When  I  had  fixed  the  horses  for  the  night, 
and  returned  to  th";  house,  I  found  that  Mar- 
garita had  taken  herself  off.  I  thought  ior  a  bit 
that  she  had  gone  to  fix  her  hair  and  rig  up,  but 
as  I  could  not  see  or  hear  her  anywhere  about, 
I  concluded  that  she  had  gone  home  in  a  tan- 
trum, and  I  felt  sorry  and  disappointed,  for  I 
had  determined  in  my  mind  to  make  everything 
and  everybody  jolly  that  night.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  so  I  a  t  once  began,  .single-handed, 
to  arrange  the  supper  table.  Of  course  I  did  it 
all  just  as  a  man  always  does  such  a  job,  that 
is,  taking  twice  as  much  trouble  as  there  was 
any  necessity  for,  rushing  back  and  forth  with 
every  single  article,  whereas  a  woman  would 
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have  carried  half  a  do/A-.n  thinjjjs  at  one  ^o. 
However,  I  got  everything  fixed  shipshape  at 
last.  I  even  had  wits  enough  about  me  to  put 
a  bunch  of  violets  at  Owen's  and  his  wife's 
plates. 

"  When  all  was  completed  I  called  them  to 
come  to  supper.  They  had  been  in  their  rooms 
washing  and  *  fixing '  themselves  for  the  /r<w/,  as 
they  called  it  And  as  Owen  handed  his  wife 
to  her  seat,  it  passed  through  my  mind  that  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  had  ever 
appeared  in  Grizzly  Canyon  up  to  that  moment, 
or  was  ever  likely  to  appear  again. 

"When  the  lady  looked  over  my  arrangements 
she  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands  like  a  happy 
little  kid,  kissed  her  husband,  hook  hands  with 
me,  and  looked  round  to  salute  Margarita.  But, 
as  I  said,  she  had  disappeared,  and  so,  rather 
disappointed  (for  Owen  had  told  me  to  include 
M.irgarita  in  the  entertainment),  we  three  sat 
down  to  what  the  lady  called  '  the  most  sump- 
tuous re[)ast  she  had  ever  seen.* 

"  Many  and  many  a  time  since  that  night  I 
have  grieved  that  Margarita  disappeared,  for  I 
have  thought  that  if  the  beautiful  lady  had 
kissed  her,  perhaps  what  happened  might  not 
have  happened.  But  there  is  no  telling.  The 
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merciful  Lord  only  knows  what  is  in  a  woman's 
heart,  and  it  is  just  as  well.  For  if  we  all  knew, 
I  reckon  there  would  even  be  more  sad  bung- 
ling in  the  world  than  there  is  at  present  And 
that's  a  pretty  strong  assertion. 

"  So  we  went  on  with  our  supper,  those  two 
laughing  and  chatting,  I  very  silent,  for  my 
gifts  do  not  lie  in  the  talking  line.  Besides,  I 
was  naturally  more  or  less  anxious  about  the 
supper;  all  the  more  so  since  Margarita  had 
given  me  the  slip.  Two  or  three  times  during 
the  meal  I  thought  I  heard  a  footstep  at  the 
door,  and  once  I  looked  out,  hoping  that 
Margarita  had  togged  herself  up  a  bit,  and 
was  coming  in,  but  there  was  no  one  to  be 
seen. 

"Of  course  during  supper  I  had  to  jump  up 
from  the  table  every  now  and  then  to  fetch 
something  I  had  forgotten,  and  every  time  I 
did  so  it  only  added  to  the  fun  of  the  two  happy 
young  people.  At  last,  when  our  supper  was 
finished,  and  I  was  bringing  in  a  pot  of  coffee  that 
I  had  carefully  made  as  a  handsome  wind-up  to 
the  feast,  which  the  lady  declared-— greatly  to 
my  delight — was  the  very  best  she  had  ever 
eaten,  the  front  door  was  quietly  opened,  and  a 
ghastly,  haggard  face,  with  wild  eyes  (which 
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were,  and  yet  vvcre  not  Margarita's),  stared 
at  Owen's  w  fe.  The  next  instant  a  shot, 
true  and  fair  tVom  a  rev(  Iver,  laid  the  beauti- 
ful young  creature  stone  dead  at  her  husband's 
feet. 

"  Owen  was  kneeling  beside  her  in  a  moment, 
bathing  her  face,  and  trying  to  staunch  the 
flow  of  blood  from  the  deadly  wound,  but  no- 
thing could  save  her,  and  the  lovely  spirit  had 
fled,  without  one  parting  word,  ere  we  realized 
the  terrible  truth. 

"  After  the  dreadful  deed  Margarita  came 
into  the  room  and  stood  quietly  looking  at  her 
deadly  work,  outwardly  perfectly  calm,  though 
no  doubt  with  the  fires  of  hell  raging  in  her 
soul. 

"  When  Owen  rose  up  with  a  dazed  look  on 
his  face  she  held  out  the  pistol  to  him,  and, 
pointing  to  her  breast,  said  quite  quietly  but 
in  a  voice  that  I  did  not  recognize  as  hers  at 
all,  *Yo — tambien — Senor!'  Then  the  grief- 
stricken  man,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
cried  in  his  agony:  'Begone!  miserable  mur- 
deress! I  will  never  speak  to  you,  nor  look 
upon  you  again.'  The  poor  wild  creature  stag- 
gered back  as  if  she  had  been  struck  a  heavy 
blow,  and  clutching  at  the  table  to  save  herself 
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from  falling,  she  said  in  low,  firm  tones,  but 
quite  in  her  natural  voice:  'And  I,  Senor,  will 
never  again  speak  save  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  her  blessed  Son! ' 

"  And,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  she  has 
kept  her  vow  for  more  than  forty  years!  Even 
the  good  old  Father  Bertram  (who  died  a  year 
or  two  ago)  told  me  that  Margarita  always  re- 
mained absolutely  silent  when  he  called  at  the 
Cararra  ranch,  which  he  did  on  his  yearly 
rounds.  And  he  said  that  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  accept  her  silent  confession, 
and  grant  absolution  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
lived  on  this  earth  (and  knows  all  the  sorrows 
of  the  human  heart),  and  trust  to  His  mercy 
that  all  will  be  well. 

"Thus  ended  Owen's  home-coming,  which 
began  so  merrily.  My  friend  fell  into  brain 
fever,  and  although  I  got  a  miner  to  gallop  all 
the  way  to  Jackson's  for  Dr.  Jasper,  who  was 
a  very  skilful  man  when  you  caught  him  sober, 
which  we  were  lucky  enough  to  do  that  time, 
yet  we  could  not  save  Owen,  and  he  died  on 
the  fourth  day.  He  did  not  recover  from  de- 
lirium until  a  little  while  before  he  went  beyond 
my  reach,  but  before  he  went  he  told  me  what 
to  write  home.   Then,  as  he  was  slipping  away 
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into  the  unknown  land,  he  drew  my  head  down 
and  whispered.  '  Don't  punish  her,  Tim.  We 
are  all  fools  in  this  life,  and  God  will  arrange 
everything  better  on  the  other  side.  If  you  can 
help  it,  don't  let  her  suffer  any  more  sorrow 
than  the  sorrow  in  her  own  heart,  and  Christ 
will  heal  that  some  day,  and  forgive  us  all.' 

"After  it  was  over,  and  the  'boys'  had 
respectfully  attended  the  double  funeral,  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  a  trial  of  the  guilty 
party.  I  would  much  rather  have  let  every- 
thing rest,  but  the  leaders  of  public  opinicui 
in  the  canyon  said  it  would  not  be  respectful  to 
the  dead  to  do  that,  and  we  must  have  a  proper 
legal  court  and  a  jiist  verdict. 

*  #  #  #  # 

"There  was  a  properly  constituted  court 
arranged,  according  to  the  rules  and  customs 
of  those  days  in  the  mountains.  The  same 
judge  who  sat  on  the  Macshean  case,  with  the 
same  jury,  held  court  in  the  very  room  where 
the  tragedy  took  place.  The  Mexican  family — 
father,  mother,  and  daughter — were  brought 
into  the  room.  I  was  then  sworn,  upon  that  old 
Bible  on  the  shelf  yonder,  to  tell  what  I  had 
seen  of  the  death  of  the  lady,  which  I  did  very 
much  agamst  my  will,  for  I  had  a  horror  upon 
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me  as  to  what  would  be  t'ne  outcome  of  the 
decision  of  those  stern  men,  who  were  in  the 
most  deadly  earnest — even  although  to  an  out- 
sider the  whole  proceedings  might  have  ap- 
peared merely  grotesque  and  ridiculous. 

"  After  I  had  given  my  evidence,  Margarita 
was  called  before  the  judge.  When  so  directed, 
she  kissed  the  Book  without  the  least  reluctance, 
and  when  the  judge  asked  if  she  were  guilty, 
she  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  without  fear 
or  shyness,  only  a  great  sadness  in  her  beau- 
tiful eyes,  and,  never  speaking  a  word,  bowed 
her  assent. 

"  Then  the  judge,  a  bit  puzzled  as  to  his 
next  proceeding,  called  up  Margarita's  father 
and  asked  him  why  his  daughter  did  not  speak. 
The  poor  man,  much  embarrassed,  and  in  broken 
English,  said :  '  Margarita  make  uno  voto,  never 
speak  no  more!'  I  explained  what  the  unfor- 
tunate girl  had  said  to  Owen  after  the  shooting. 
That  ended  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner, 
and  the  judge,  in  a  short  charge  to  the  jury, 
left  the  case  in  their  hands  while  he  went  out 
to  smoke  a  pipe  to  relieve  his  feelings — some- 
thing we  all  wished  to  do,  but  of  course  that 
wouldn't  have  been  proper. 

"  The  Mexican  family  sat  perfectly  silent, 
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and  apparently  taking  no  interest  in  what  con- 
clusion the  jury  might  come  to,  although  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  power  of  life  and 
death  lay  absolutely  in  their  hands.  But  those 
sort  of  people  never  give  themselves  away  in 
any  great  distress,  it  is  only  in  little  matters 
that  they  rage  and  weep.  When  they  do,  or 
suffer,  terrible  things,  it  is  always  in  silence. 

"  After  debating  for  half  an  hour  in  low  tones, 
and  as  calmly  and  properly  as  any  jury  could 
do,  the  foreman  askctl  me  to  call  the  judge. 

"  Upon  the  judge  taking  his  seat,  and  asking 
the  jury  if  they  had  come  to  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict, the  foreman  said  they  had,  and  proceeded 
not  only  to  state  their  verdict,  but  to  give  their 
reasons  for  arriving  at  that  verdict. 

"  The  foreman  of  the  jury  was  a  man  whom 
we  all  knew  had  seen  better  days.  His  only 
name  that  I  ever  heard  was  '  Doctor,'  but 
whether  he  was  really  and  truly  a  qualified 
physician,  or  had  merely  been  dubbed  Doctor 
because  he  was  cook  in  one  of  the  mining  camps, 
I  never  knew.  However  that  might  be,  he  was 
in  some  sort  an  educated  man,  and  could  talk  in 
verypretty  language  by  the  hour  upon  all  subjects 
under  the  sun,  and  beyond  the  sun,  too,  for  that 
matter.  Whenever  there  was  a  dispute  in  the 
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canyon  upon  any  subject  too  learned  for  the 
ordinary  intellect,  the  matter  was  laid  before 
the  Doctor,  and  his  decision  was  always  taken 

as  final. 

"  When  the  foreman  began  his  speech  to  the 
judge  there  was  absolute  silence  in  the  room, 
and  more  respectful  attention  than  there  is  in 
most  court  rooms,  if  they  are  true  reports  which 
1  read  in  the  papers  when  I  stay  overnight  at 
Jackson's  Crossing.  After  carefully  looking  at 
his  notes  (written  on  a  bit  of  brown  paper),  and 
deeply  impressing  both  the  judge  and  jury  by 
the  calm  way  he  did  it,  the  Doctor  said : 

May  it  please  your  honour,  we  have 
come  to  a  unanimous  verdict,  and  as  that  ver- 
dict is  founded  upon  what  appears  to  us  indis- 
putable facts,  I  will  proceed  to  lay  before  your 
honour  a  succinct  synopsis  of  those  facts. 

" '  Firstly,  a  girl  never  hits  anything  she  aims 
at,  as  we  were  all  made  painfully  aware  when 
we  were  children.  In  fact,  we  always  found 
that  the  only  safe  spot  in  a  scrimmage  in  which 
girls  were  engaged  was  exactly  in  front  of  them, 
and  the  most  dangerous  position  directly  in 
their  rear,  where,  in  some  unaccountable  way, 
all  their  mis  iles  flew  with  disastrous  results  to 
any  of  us  ^-ho  had  taken  refuge  in  that  position. 
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"  '  But  in  regard  to  the  present  very  deplor- 
able case,  we  all  know  (by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion on  happier  occasions)  that  when  the 
prisoner  is  in  a  normal  condition  she  is  an 
exceptionally  splendid  shot.  But  on  the  night 
when  this  ever-to-be-regretted  tragedy  took 
place,  we  find  that  the  prisoner  was  not  in  a 
normal  condition  at  all,  but  was  labouring  under 
what  the  learned  medical  faculty  term  "  mental 
aberration."  Therefore  the  jury  have  concluded 
that,  her  accuracy  of  shooting  being  an  acquired 
accomplishment,  it  was  liable  to  be  lost,  to- 
gether with  all  other  acquirements  of  head  or 
hand.  And,  for  the  moment,  we  think  that  she 
relapsed  into  undeveloped  girl-nature,  and  in 
this  state  did  the  shooting. 

"  *  We  suppose  that  she  saw  one  of  those 
troublesome  coyotes  (which  are  very  plentiful 
this  year)  passing  the  door,  and  not  realizing 
that  her  accustomed  accuracy  of  aim  had 
vanished  for  the  moment,  she  aimed  as  she 
supposed  at  the  coyote  outside,  with  the  lament- 
able, but  quite  to  be  expected  result  we  all  so 
deeply  deplore. 

" '  Secondly,  in  looking  up  authorities,  we 
find,  in  the  Book  upon  which  we  have  all  taken 
oath  to  render  a  true  and  just  verdict  ^  com- 
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mand  which  we  think  applies  most  appropri- 
ately to  the  present  case.  I  will  read  the 

passage,  and  your  honour  must  correct  us  if 
we  have  misunderstood  it.  "  At  the  mouth  of 
two  witnesses,  or  three  witnesses,  shall  he  that 
is  worthy  of  death  be  put  to  death;  but  at  the 
mouth  of  one  witness  he  shall  not  be  put  to 
death."  ' 

"  Then  the  foreman  quickly  proceeded :  '  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  Timothy  Oakley  is  an 
honest  and  true  man,  but  we  have  taken  oath 
upon  the  Bible—"  So  help  us  God  !  "—and  upon 
His  command  we  must  find  our  verdict.  So 
we  cannot  convict  upon  one  witness's  evidence 
only,  however  unimpeachable  that  evidence  may 
be. 

"  •  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  and,  as  the  jury  think, 
most  convincingly  justifying  their  verdict,  is 
the  fact  that  the  prisoner  has  taken  upon  her- 
self the  vow  of  perpetual  silence— a  vow  which 
all  the  married  members  of  the  jury  unanimc  usly 
declare  is  a  heavier  punishment  to  a  woman 
than  any  punishment  the  law  can  inflict!' 

"  Here  the  foreman  turned  to  the  jury  and 
said:  'Will  the  married  members  of  the  jury 
stand  up  and  tell  his  honour  their  opinion 
Five  big  fellows  arose  slowly  to  their  feet,  and 
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looking  solemnly  at  the  judge  said :  '  That  s  so, 
your  honour.'  And  without  another  word  (for 
they  were  men  accustomed  to  deeds,  not  words) 
they  solemnly  resumed  their  seats. 

"  The  trial  had  attracted  most  of  the  women 
in  the  canyon,  so  the  little  room  was  pretty  full 
of  the  fair  sex.  After  the  men  had  expressed  the 
above  opinion,  I  looked  at  their  wives,  think- 
ing that  they  would  not  take  their  husbands' 
opinion  kindly,  but  I  was  glad  to  note  many  a 
smile  and  a  good  many  tears,  but  never  a  frown." 

Tim  took  a  little  rest  at  this  point  of  his 
story,  and  had  a  draw  at  his  pipe.  So,  being 
interestetl  in  psychology,  I  asked  him  what  sort 
of  women  they  were  to  whom  he  referred  so 
kindly.  "Oh!  just  the  ordinary,  hard-working, 
common  sort,"  said  Tim,  "  more  accustomed  to 
kicks  than  ha  pence,  like  the  coster's  donkey." 
Then  he  went  on  quietly  smoking,  while  I  in- 
dulged in  a  bit  of  moral  reflection.  Here  was  a 
lesson  in  the  unsolved  wonder  of  womanhood. 
Their  rough  and  tumble  life  had  not  quenched, 
in  those  much  tried  hearts,  the  divine  spark  of 
human  sympathy,  which,  thank  God,  never 
quite  dies  out  of  the  feminine  heart,  even  when 
all  dreams  and  hopes  and  loves  perish  in  the 
cruel  storms  of  life. 
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I  had  got  thus  far  when  Tim  struck  into  my 

cogitations  with :  "  The  Doctor,  like  a  wise  man, 
wound  up  when  he  felt  that  he  had  made  a  good 
impression  on  both  judge  and  jury. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  your  honour.  On 
these  three  counts  we  find  the  prisoner  not 
guilty.' 

"  Jake  Wragg.  our  judge  that  clay,  looked  at 
the  jury  as  if  he  was  going  to  say  something  to 
them.  He  seemed  a  bit  surprised  at  their  ver- 
dict of  complete  acquittal,  and  I  thought  he  was 
going  .  make  some  remarks,  but  he  didn't. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  Mexican  family,  and  told 
the  prisoner  to  stand  up.  Father,  mother,  and 
daughter  stood  up  together,  and  the  judge  pro- 
ceeded :  •  Prisoner  at  the  bar!  You  have  had  a 
patient  -ad  careful  trial,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you  of  the  result  of  that  trial.  What  my 
own  private  opinion  may  be  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever  now.  But  if  I  were  your 
father,  I  would  keep  all  shooting  irons  out  of 
your  way.   You  are  free!* 

"  The  poor  old  pair  went  out  together,  holding 
each  other  s  hands,  and  quietly  weeping.  But 
there  was  a  fire  in  Margarita's  heart  that  burned 
up  all  tears  ere  they  reached  her  gleaming  eyes. 
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All  that  ha]JiJcnecl  forty-seven  years  ago 
this  last  spring.  And  the  girl  of  that  time  is  old 
Margarita  of  to-day.  Her  father  and  mother 
have  been  dead  more  than  thirty  years,  but  in 
all  those  many  years  I  have  never  heard  Mar- 
garita utter  a  single  word.  Her  father  told  me, 
when  he  was  d)  ing,  that  she  had  never  spoken 
since  that  fatal  day.  And  the  old  man  implored 
me,  as  I  hoped  for  mercy  from  God,  to  help  her 
when  he  and  her  mother  were  gone. 

"  1  his  I  lia\  c  done  in  my  poor  way.  But 
Margarita  never  says  one  word  good  or  bad. 
Indeed,  she  never  seems  to  hear  or  see  me  when 
I  take  h<;r  a  bit  of  sometliing  now  and  then. 
She  just  looks  and  acts  as  you  saw  her  the  other 
day  when  I  left  the  fish. 

"  I  would  have  cleared  out  with  the  last  of 
the  •  boys  *  when  they  left  Grizzly  twenty-five 
years  ago,  for  the  canyon  was  played  out  even 
then.  But,  of  course,  I  could  not  leave  Mar- 
garita after  what  Owen  said,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  her  with  me. 

"  Twenty  odd  years  ago  I  made  the  journey  all 
the  way  to  Monterey  to  try  if  I  could  find  any 
of  her  relations.  After  much  hunting  I  did  find 
a  brother  of  her  father's.  He  had  lost  all  trace 
of  his  brother,  and  supposed  that  the  entire 

Q 
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family  had  died  in  the  hard  life  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  else  had  drifted  south  again  into 
Mexico,  a  land  that  Mexicans  always  dream  of 
returning  to  some  day.  When  I  told  him  of 
Margarita's  miserable,  lonely  condition,  he  at 
once  came  back  with  me  to  see  what  he  could 
do  for  her. 

"  These  Mexican  people  are,  as  a  rule,  much 
attached  to  each  other,  and  Pablo  Cararra  did 
what  he  could  for  his  niece,  but  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose.  AftcT  talkincf  lovini^^ly  to  her  for  h>.urs 
he  would  come  over  to  m( ,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  tell  me  the  hopelessness  of  it  all. 
Marjijarita  would  not  speak,  or  even  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  him,  but  behavtxl  exactly  as 
she  has  done  to  me  ever  since  that  ha[)less 
night! — that  is,  gently  and  with  a  quiet  disunity, 
but  never  answering  a  word,  and  never  appear- 
ing even  to  hear  a  word. 

"So  her  uncle  went  sorrowfully  away,  and 
Margarita  and  I  have  been  the  only  people  in 
Grizzly  Canyon  all  those  many  lonely  years, 
excepting  for  a  chance  traveller  like  yourself, 
once  in  a  j^reat  while,  and  old  Father  Bertram's 
yearly  visits.  And  I  am  sure  that  if  it  were  all 
put  together,  I  have  not  spoken  as  much  in  all 
those  years  as  I  have  to  you  this  night.  Now 
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I  think  we  had  better  turn  in,  for  I  ltucss  by 
the  look  of  the  moon  that  it  is  past  iniilni-hi.  ' 

I  bade  farewell  to  Tim  and  Grizzly  C.myon 
next  morning.  He  convoyed  me  as  far  as 
Margarita's  ranch,  and  although  he  did  not  say 
so,  I  knew  that  the  bundle  he  was  carrying  was 
a  parcel  of  tea  and  sugar  and  a  few  other 
delicacies  for  her.  The  previous  day  we  had 
received  a  supply  of  various  thir '7'^  from  Jack- 
son's Crossing,  and  it  was  always,  i'  -  I's  custom 
to  divide  his  supplies  with  the  woman  who  had 
ruined  his  life.  B\xi,gui^n  sabef  perhaps  it  was 
God's  way  of  preparing  Tim  for  the  Life  Im- 
mortal. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  FAR  NORTH 

Chapter  I 

AM  one  of  that  fraternity  which 
do  business  (and  a  fairly  good 
business  it  is,  generally  speaking), 
simply  trading  upon  the  credulity 
and  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
and  womankind — particularly  the  latter.  I  b^ 
to  say  that  we  are  by  no  means  wickeder  or 
more  rapacious  than  the  rest  of  our  fellow 
mortals;  in  fact,  I  firmly  believe  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  we  are  less  so.  But  what 
are  we  to  do?  A  fellow  must  make  a  living  !  and 
if  a  doctor  is  careful  and  only  administers  good 
bread-pills,  and  a  little  highly-diluted  rumand- 
water,  I  don't  think  that  he  will  do  more  harm 
in  his  daily  rounds  than  any  other  honest  busi 
ness  man. 
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It  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration 
that  we,  as  an  ancient  and  honourable  brother- 
hood, suffer  more  acutely  from  old  and  vener- 
able traditions  than  do  the  ordinary  men  of 
business,  among  whom  there  is  a  nice  easy  sort 

of  go-as-you-please-so-Iong-as-you-don't-run-up 
against-the-constable  code  of  morals,  which  is 
not  only  simple  in  application,  but  easy  of 
acquirement. 

The  noble  science  of  therapeutics  has  no 
such  simple  and  satisfactory  lines  to  proceed 
upon.  We  are  bound  and  fettered  to  such  an 
extent  by  forms  and  traditions  and  by  a  most 
rigid  code  of  esprit  de  corps,  that  some  rascals 
even  dare  to  hint  that  we  kill  more  than  we 
cure,  and  that  the  splendid  old  fraternity  ought 
to  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  that 
mankind  should  return  to  the  simple  pharmaceu- 
tics of  our  great-grandfathers  and  great-grand- 
mothers, especially  our  great  -  grandmothers. 
But  we  all  know  that  there  are  wicked  people 
who  are  always  harbouring  evil  thoughts. 

By  the  foregoing  remarks  the  reader  may 
fear  that  I  am  trying  to  prepare  his  mind  for 
a  learned  discourse  on  ^sculapius  and  his 
disciples,  but  let  me  hasten  to  disabuse  him  of 
any  such  fear.  I  am  me-ely  going  to  state  that 
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having  conscientiously  administered  drugs  to 
paying,  and,  alas!  to  non-paying  patients,  for 
two  years  without  a  single  break  in  the  mono- 
tony excepting  the  sad  death  now  and  then  of 
a  rich  and  friendly  patient,  I  decided  that  I 
deserved  a  holiday,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
hand  over  my  beloved  patients  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  my  next  door  neighbour  (walk  up 
Hariey  Street  and  read  the  rows  of  brass  plates, 
and  you  will  know  what  I  mean),  and  take  a 
four  months'  vacation  out  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada. 

Some  years  ]:)reviously  I  had  explored  the 
country  north  of  Quebec;  in  fact,  I  had  spent  a 
wonderfully  interesting  summer  and  autumn  in 
that  region  with  my  friend  Jack  Ogilvie  of  the 
62nd.  But  that  vacation  ended  so  tragically 
that  I  did  not  care  to  recall  the  past  too  vividly 
by  again  going  to  Lake  St.  John,  although  the 
splendid  sport  which  the  game  owinenishi  gave 
us  was  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  So  I  deter- 
mined to  go  further  afield  this  time.  Armed 
with  fishing-rod  and  gun,  mackintosh  and 
leggings,  water-tight  boots  of  the  everlasting 
variety,  and — most  important  of  all — a  letter  of 
credit  concocted  on  the  most  economical  lines 
(my  patients  had  been  keeping  in  wonderful 
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health  of  late,  and  the  increase  of  the  nation 
seemed  to  have  come  to  an  unaccountable  ab- 
breviation), I  started  from  Liverpool  on  the  loth 
of  June,  1 8 — ,  with  a  safe  return  ticket  to  North 
Bend  (or  rather  the  canyon  as  old-timers  used 
to  call  it),  situated  on  the  Eraser  River,  British 
Columbia. 

I  find,  in  looking  over  my  note-book,  that  I 
have  not  any  particulars  to  recount  of  the  sea 
voyage,  or  land  journey  either.   Of  course,  as 
the  old  land  receded  from  view,  there  were  the 
usual  number  of  sad-faced,  oldish  men  and 
women  who  kept  up  a  silent,  sad  watch  on  the 
shores  which  they  knew  they  would  never  see 
again,  excepting  in  dreams.   There  were  the 
younger  lot  of  people  looking  forward  (not 
backward  like  the  others)  with  hope  of  good 
fortune  and  happier  days  to  come.  Lastly,  there 
were  the  children.    Hoards  of  them!  Where 
they  all  come  from  God  only  knows!  But  there 
they  are— laughing,  crying,  playing,  quarrelling 
— with  never  a  thought  for  the  days  to  come, 
the  days  which  these  childrens'  parents  were 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  with  anxious  hopes 
and  fears,  days  that  would  certainly  bring  joys 
and  sorrows,  life  and  death,  as  all  days  do 
sooner  or  later. 
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After  a  short  sojourn  in  Quebec,  the  fairest, 
the  quaintest,  the  most  beautifully  situated  city 
on  the  American  Continent,  north  or  south,  I 
boarded  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  in 
four  days  was  delivered,  bag  and  baggage,  at 
the  wildly  romantic  station  of  North  Bend 
aforesaid. 

There  is  a  comfortable  hostelry  here,  built  by 
the  enterprising  C.  P.  R.  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  sojourners,  like  myself,  in  search  of 
health,  sport,  or  simply  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. 

It  is  conveniently  situated  for  fishing,  shoot- 
ing, or  mountaineering.  When  I  got  there  1 
found  I  had  fully  four  months  at  my  disposal,  so. 
as  I  was  rather  soft  in  condition,  not  only  from 
the  effects  of  my  lazy  steamer  and  railway  life, 
but  also  from  several  years  5f  pretty  close 
L(mdon  grind,  I  concluded  to  begin  my  outing 
at  the  calmly  contemplative  pleasure  belov^ 
of  the  immortal  "  Izaak."  But,  I  may  say,  m 
passant,  that  on  the  Fraser  it  is  by  no  means 
the  calm  affair  to  which  the  gentle  philosopher 
was  accustomed.  A  wildly-rushing  river,  cliffs 
with  scarce  a  foot-hold,  and  a  great  fish  on  your 
hook  such  as  Izaak  never  dreamed  of  in  his 
highest  flights  of  fancy,  make  a  position  start- 
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lingly  different  from  what  he  so  delightfully 
describes. 

I  engaged  a  half-breed  Indian  loafer  as  guide 
and  general  inajor-dotno.  I  could  have  had  one 
of  the  so-called  imported  Swiss  guides,  but  I 
preferred  the  native  article;  firstly,  because  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  encourage  the  home 
production,  and  secondly,  because  the  Indian — 
and  even  the  half-breed,  although  in  a  much 
lesser  degree,  of  course — has  inherited  more 
practical  knowledge  of  his  native  land,  and  all 
it  contains  naiurally,  than  the  imported  man  can 
learn  in  one  short  life,  not  to  say  a  few  years,  or 
perhaps  months.  An  Indian  will  know,  by  a 
seemingly  sleepy  glance  up  or  down  a  stream 
he  was  never  on  before,  the  exact  best  spot  to 
try  a  cast  of  the  line.  Or,  in  scrambling  round 
some  ticklish  bluff  he  will  warn  you  not  to  de- 
pend on  a  shrub  which  he  has  not  touched,  but 
which  he  knows  by  intuitive  instinct  will  give 
way,  although  a  little  while  before  he  advised 
you  to  hang  all  your  weight  on  a  bush  of  the 
very  same  variety,  and  which  did  not  look  half 
as  secure  as  the  one  he  counsels  you  to  avoid. 
Again,  at  times  when  you  in  your  vanity  have 
taken  the  lead  along  some  sun-burned,  dusty 
path,  which  seems  as  safe  as  crossing  Hyde 
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Park  by  a  short  cut,  your  silent  chap,  stolidly 

plodding  behind,  apparently  oblivious  to  all 
mundane  affairs,  will  suddenly  clutch  your  belt, 
bringing  you  to  a  dead  halt  in  an  instant!  And 
when  you,  in  the  pride  of  your  dominant  race, 
indignantly  demand  an  explanation,  the  son  of 
Hiawatha  calmly  points  to  a  little  browny-black 
coil  which  you,  if  you  noticed  it  at  all,  thought 
was  nothinof  more  than  a  crooked  stick,  but 
which  you  now  perceive  another  step  and  that 
awful  thing  would  have  been  your  bodily,  as  it 
was  poor  Eve's  spiritual,  death ! 

Then  you — well!  You  quietly  take  a  back 
place  and  thereafter  admit  that  in  some  things 
the  infallible  white  man  may  possibly  be  wise  to 
take  advice  from  the  poor  ignorant  redskin. 
"Not  moral  advice!  Oh,  certainly  not!  Just 
physical  advice,  you  know !  which  the  ignorant 
beggars  do  really  know  a  good  deal  about" 
So  we  bolster  up  our  pride,  and  the  devil 
smiles. 

One  day,  after  I  had  been  located  at  North 
Bend  for  over  a  month,  and  had  enjoyed  much 
fine  sport,  I  and  Kamloops,  my  half-breed  boy, 
started  with  a  light  camping  outfit,  intending 
to  remain  out  a  few  weeks  fishing  and  shooting 
farther  afield  than  we  had  hitherto  been.  We 
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took  the  old  Cariboo  trail  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  then  struck  up  a  canyon  which  led 
us,  after  two  most  arduous  days'  travelling,  or 

rather  scramblin.cr,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
on  to  a  dehghtful  little  flat  bit  of  ground,  some 
ten  or  twelve  acres  in  extent,  and  so  hemmed 

in  by  crrcat  cliffs  that  ing^ress  or  egress  seemed 
impossible  excepting  by  the  wild,  toilsome  way 

we  had  come. 

It  was  not  only,  or  even  principally,  for  sport 
that  I  had  undertaken  the  expedition,  the  real 
fact  of  the  case  being  that  my  imagination  had 
been  whetted  by  several  disjointed  bits  of  in- 
formation, which  Kamloops  had  at  sundry  times 
given  me,  regarding  two  white  men  whom  the 
old  fathers  of  his  tribe  said  had  dwelt  in  these 
inaccessible  wildernesses  for  many  years,  and 
with  whom  the  said  old  fathers  often  fore- 
gathered  in  years  gone  by,  but  latteriy  had  lost 
sight  of,  owing  to  the  burden  of  increasing 
years  compelling  them  to  forgo  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  and  to  keep  more  and  more  closely 
to  the  shelter  and  comfort  of  the  wigwam.  And 
also  (so  the  old  fellows  asserted)  to  the  fashion 
of  the  rising  generation  to  loaf  about  the  fringe 
of  the  new  order  of  civilization,  as  the  present 
topsy-turvy  state  of  things  is  called,  and  in  a 
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general  way  go  to  the  devil  through  laziness, 
and  other  evil  habits,  instead  of  keeping  up  th 
healthful,  happy,  and  useful  old  life.  All  this 
and  much  more  would  Kamloops  impart  to  me 
with  a  smile,  and  a  hurt-in-my-feelings  look, 
exactly  as  I  have  seen  an  undergraduate  ex- 
press his  wounded  feelings  after  getting  a  mild 
wigging  from  his  father  about  extravagance 
and  sport,  etc.  "As  if  the  Governor  knew 
what  is  expected  of  a  young  man  nowadays! 
Really  it  is  too  disgusting,  and  very  hard  for  a 
fellow  to  stand!  The  days  of  porridge  and 
marmalade  are  past!  and  the  Governor  ought 
to  know  it.  But  he  never  will  look  at  life  as  it 
is,  and  never,  I  believe,  thinks  of  a  mortal  thing 
excepting  day-books  and  ledgers,  and  the  paltry 
bit  of  money  he  grudgingly  sends  to  me." 

As  Kamloops  and  I  emerged  into  the  little 
clearing  (which  we  did  in  the  o-J':r  I  have 
written,  and  which  I  had  long  ago  learned  the 
wisdom  of  doing)  we  became  aware  of  a  neat 
little  log  cabin,  :  d,  marvel  of  marvels!  a 
smoothly-clipped  little  lawn  in  front,  and,  could 
I  believe  my  eyes!  a  flower-plot  in  the  centre, 
brilliant  in  all  the  delicious  glory  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  —  sweet-wiliiam,  marigolds,  pansies, 
daisies,  etc. 
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In  the  spaci  us  rough  porch  which  sheltered 
the  door  of  the  cabin,  there  stood  a  tall,  hand- 
some mati  con  iderably  past  middle  life.  He 

was  well  in  ,n/.M,  as  inen  in  the  mountains 
usually  arc  I  >  losi;^  exposure  to  summer  suns 
and  vvinti  ,i<  pss,  but iL,'lanre  sufficed  V  show 
lis  that  I'c  IS  white  lai  .  ficwas  id  in 
the  usual  .,  arh  .)f  the  wii  Icrnes.s.  that  is,  parti 
inuian  and  [j.rt'y  I-urup  m  clothes,  '^ich  as 
long  practice  has  prove'  ■  >  be  the  most  si  itable 
for  the  wear  and  tear     Jie  n  mnr.  is. 

After  a  little  quiet  exans'tiatu,  Kmiicjops, 
by  a  masterly,  unnoticeable  movement,   av^-  me 
the  ead  and  then  calmly  awaited  e  »  ents.  The 
ma   in  the  porch  had  e\  idently  discovered  us 
be  ore  we  had  seen  him,  but  he  never  changed 
his  position,  only  stood  quietly  and  carefully 
watching  us  and  awaiting  developments, 
knowing — as  he  afterwards  told  me— whethe= 
we  were  friends  or  foes,  few  or  many.  As  I  ad 
vanced,  which  I  did  at  once,  I  noticed  that 
breech-loading  rifle    as  on  a  r  jk  within  eab> 
reach  of  the  man's  hand,  a  fact  vhich  io  doubt 
contributed  not  a  little  to  hi     :ahn  bear;  ig. 
But  perhaps  I  sho-  '  1  no»  .-x.   tl>  say  this,  for 
I  afterwards  found  ihat  iiui      F'      r  was  i 
man  whom  physical  danger  ne\     semied  to  dis 
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turb  in  the  sllghte  t  degree.  <•  Good  evening, 
friend  1"  I  salutec*  as  I  came  wiAin  spoiking 
distance  •«  1  am  only  a  wandering  ftntisher  on 

a  hunting  <  ^edition.  This  Indian  lad  (or  -o 
tw  absoHttely     rrer     u    h.  '  -ind-half  lad)  is 

my  ^er  mt,  a  1  .  I  will  7  <  e  that  neither 
he  mn'  '  havt     ny  ntions.   If  you 

vill  <>urt   .Msly   'lo  t        >  for  >ne  night 

on  yoi  r    -  mtifu  .h?     be  most 

L  "at    1     *    ;  sh         pa  I  ('  mi      .w  morn 

I    'cciu      aid  t  y  as  honest  wayfarers 

I  ria    •  '  su^-ech  with  the  mean  ferl- 

iocr  ti    r  I  was    okin^  h  bit  of  fun  at  a  sims 
fri      irsman,     10  would  probably  reply,  if  1 
leigiicd  f  o         at  ill,  in  the  gruff  manner  i 
ttis  kind.       nat  tl    1  was  my  surprise,  not  to 
say  conf         v.  hen       man  stepped  forward 
witn  n  grar  ful  rnotion  of  welcome,  and,  speak- 
ng     sofri ,  modulated  tones  that  belonged  to 
^-u   climes,  and  still  farther  off  circumstances, 

d: 

"We  -  Sir  Hunter,  to  my  modest  king- 
<^mi,  01  *e  correctly,  our  oligarchy,  for  this 
estate  1.-.  managed  jointly  by  my  friend  and 
myself.  I,  therefore,  bid  you  welcome  in  our 
joint  names  to  our  humble  abode,  and  to  our 
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still  more  humble  hospitality.  And,  for  the  sake 
of  that  wonderful  little  island  'far  ayont  the 
sea,'  and  for  the  honour  of  our  common  human- 
ity—especially in  presence  of  this  heathen 
youth,  your  servitor — may  our  intercourse  be 
both  ethically  and  aesthetically  profitable."  He 
gave  me  his  hand  with  a  peculiarly  winning 
grace  and  kindly  smile  that  put  me  quite  at  my 
ease,  and  smoothed  the  shade  of  sarcasm  which 
his  words  betrayed. 

In  a  moment  I  forgoi;  the  incongruous  sur- 
roundings and  circumstances,  and  only  felt  the 
soothing  fact  "  here  is  a  gentleman."  And  to 
this  day,  whenever  I  think  of  that  meeting  with 
Hugh  Fraser,  I  feel  a  warm  glow  in  my  heart, 
such  as  I  cannot  recall  having  ever  felt  before 
or  since  in  meeting  a  complete  stranger.  This 
must  be  natural  affinity,  don't  you  think,  and  I 
am  proud  to  believe  it  is. 

I  followed  this  gentleman  of  the  wilderness 
into  the  log  cabin,  and  found  it  by  no  means  the 
higgledy-piggledy  conglomeration  of  the  usual 
womanless  domicile,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
but  a  neatly  arranged,  comfortable  abode,  and  not 
at  all  the  slovenly  concern  which  is  the  invari- 
able result  of  man's  attempt  at  doing  that  which 
his  Creator  evidently  never  intended  him  to  do. 
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After  inviting  me  to  a  seat  (a  very  comfort- 
able one,  by  the  way,  ojvered  with  a  great, 
finely  cured  bear-skin),  he  proceeded  to  stir  up 
the  fire  in  the  wide  bush  fireplace,  doing  it  all 
in  a  simple,  natural  manner,  as  if  it  were  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
set  before  me  a  tin  pot  of  tea,  delicious  brown 
bread,  and  a  venison  steak  done  to  a  turn;  a 
repast  which  I  fell  upon  with  much  satisfaction, 
not  having  broken  my  fast  since  early  morning. 
During  r.M  this  interesting  process  my  new- 
found friend  entertained  me  with  much  informa- 
tion about  the  locality.  From  what  he  told  me 
I  learned  that  the  region  for  man)  miles  around 
was  practically  a  wild,  worthless  waste.  The 
mountains  are  cut  up  into  steep,  almost  in- 
accessible ridges,  divided  by  dark  ravines  torn 
and  scarred  by  rushing  streams  which  are 
generally  unfordable.  My  host  said  that  he  and 
his  friend  had  explored  the  country  for  a  whole 
summer,  and  could  not  find  an  acre  of  level 
land,  or  even  land  fit  for  camping  on,  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  from  their  present 
domicile. 

"This  freedom  from  the  danger  of  neigh- 
bours," said  mine  host,  "  exactly  suited  us,  so 
we  homest^ed  sixty  acres  each;  but,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  twenty-five  acres 
in  the  whole  lot  fit  for  cultivation.  However, 
that  extent  was  quite  sufficient  for  us.  Here 
we  built  our  castle,  and  have  lived  in  much 
peace  and  comfort  for  a  long  time — we  don't 
count  the  years,  that 's  what  makes  people  grow 
old  before  their  time.  And,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  "in  all  that  time  only  three  white  men 
have  disturbed  our  peace.  Our  first  visitor  was 
a  Government  surveyor,  who  was  making  a 
report  on  the  districi,  and  I  rather  think  that 
his  report  would  stagger  the  comfortable  fellows 
down  at  Victoria.  However  that  may  be,  none 
of  his  tribe  ever  came  back.  The  second  was  a 
miner  who  got  lost  in  the  mountains  and  went 
insane,  and  the  third  is  yourself.  In  years  gone 
by  we  frequently  had  visits  from  our  friends 
the  Indians,  very  pleasant  and  instructive  visits 
always,  but  for  a  long  time  they  seem  to  have 
given  us  up.  I  suppose  they  have  grown  lazy 
and  fallen  into  the  shiftless  habits  which  all 
coloured  folk  slide  into  whenever  our  race 
comes  along. 

"  We  had  a  hard  time  with  the  mad  miner. 
He  hardly  ever  slept,  and  continually  kept  on 
day  and  night,  beseeching  us  to  take  him  away 
from  the  mountains,  which  he  declared  were 
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going  to  fall  on  him,  and  pathetically  imploring 
us,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  to  take 
him  to  Dartmoor  in  Devon,  where  God  was ! 
We  did  all  we  could  for  the  poor  fellow,  but 
we  could  not  take  him  to  Devon,  so  he  died, 
and  God  Himself  took  the  sadly  bewildered 
miner  to  a  better  place  than  even  Dartmoor,  I 
have  no  doubt." 

Presently  my  host's  partner  came  in  with  a 
basket  of  fine  trout.  Like  my  friend,  he  also 
had  the  unmistakable  hall-mark  of  a  gentle- 
man, that  strange  something  which  no  dictionary 
has  ever  properly  defined,  simply  because  it  is 
undefinable — a  quality  which  a  prince  of  the 
land  may  lack,  and  a  savage  of  the  wilderness 
generally  possesses — until  he  is  vulgarized  by 
contact  with  so-called  civilized  men. 

My  host  introduced  his  partner  as  "Jack 
Maitland."  He  was  younger  than  Fraser,  but 
he  too  had  certainly  passed  the  half-way  mile- 
stone on  the  journey  of  life;  still  he  was  hale 
and  hearty,  and,  like  his  partner,  he  was  ready 
and  free  of  manner,  so  presently  we  were  the 
i  <  :  of  friends,  talking  and  laughing  as  if  we 

A  known  each  other  all  our  lives.  Even  Kam- 
loops,  incorrigible  loafer  as  he  was,  rose  to  the 
occasion,  with  good-natured  alacrity,  and  took 
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upon  himself  the  duties  of  under-cook  and 
general  factotum. 

I  found  that  these  two  supported  themselves 
almost  entirely  from  the  products  of  their  bit 
of  cultivatable  land  and  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 
They  raised  many  splendid  vegetables,  but  their 
chief  reliance  was  upon  their  field  of  wheat, 
which  grew  luxuriantly,  and  yielded  an  immense 
crop.  This  they  carefully  stored  and  ground 
into  wholesome  whole-wheat  flour  in  a  little 
hand-mill  which  they  had  laboriously  brought 
all  the  way  from  North  Bend,  and  most  in- 
geniously rigged  to  be  driven  oy  water  power. 
Sugar,  tea,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  other 
necessities  or  luxuries,  they  packed  on  their 
backs  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  as  need 
occurred  and  inclination  prompted. 

I  sojourned  with  these  two  men  for  more 
than  three  months,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
their  mode  of  life  suited  me  down  to  the 
ground.  Those  months  are  registered  in  my 
mental  note-book  as  among  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  I  may  even  say  the  happiest  of  my 
life.  I  suppose  it  was  a  combination  of  things, 
or  rather  circumstances,  which  contributed  to 
this  enviable  state.  Firstly,  I  soon  learned  that 
I  was  thoroughly  welcome;  secondly,  what  with 
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the  simple  fare,  splendid  exercise,  and  glorious 
mountain  air,  I  found  myself  in  such  brilliant 
health  as  a  town-chained  man  cannot  hope  to 
attain;  thirdly,  and  perhaps  most  conducive  of 
all  to  my  happy  condition,  was  the  spirit  of  good 
comradeship,  which  gave  me  that  happy  feeling 
of  contentment  we  seldom  overtake  after  we 
pass  for  ever  from  under  our  childhood's  roof- 
tree. 

Of  course,  in  all  that  time  of  close  intercourse 
with  these  two  men,  hunting,  fishing,  and  work- 
ing at  whatever  job  was  on  hand  (for  I  assisted 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities  at  the  occupation  of 
the  day),  I  learned  much  of  their  mode  of  life  in 
the  wilderness,  all  of  which  was  intensely  inter- 
esting to  a  born  nomad  like  myself.  For,  al- 
though it  has  been  my  untoward  fate  to  be  pent 
up  in  cities  most  of  my  life,  I  am  really  and 
truly  a  son  of  the  desert,  and  the  instinct  comes 
to  the  surface  whenever  it  gets  a  chance. 
#         *         *         *  * 

Often  in  the  long  glorious  twilights,  after  the 
work  of  the  day  was  done,  we  would  sit  in  the 
porch  while  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  moon 
rose,  and  talk  and  yam  by  the  hour  together. 
Many  and  many  were  the  wild  tales  my  friends 
could  tell  of  adventures  in  the  far  North,  where 
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they  had  seen  much  and  suffered  more  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  men.  Thev  spoke  freely  and 
frankly  of  all  their  Canadian  life,  but  of  their 
youth,  or  the  life  in  the  old  Ian..,  thev  were 
profoundly  reticent.  However,  beur^  we  parted 
they  gave  me  their  coni[)lete  c<jnhdence,  and 
told  me  the  tragedy  of  their  lives,  with 
full  permission,  upon  certain  events  taking  place, 
to  use  the  knowledge  as  I  thought  fit.  Those 
evento  having  taken  place,  I  am  at  liberty  to 
explain  why  two  highly-cultivated  men  of  the 
world,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  phrase,  chose 
expatriation  and  a  solitary  life  in  the  wilderness. 
As  I  say,  being  now  at  liberty  to  do  so,  I  shall 
explain,  in  a  few  words  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
the  life  tragedy  of  Hugh  Fraser  and  Jack  Mait- 
land.   But  in  the  meantime  I  will  rehearse  one 
of  their  many  experiences  in  the  far  North, 
before  they  took  to  the  solitary  life  as  a  per- 
manent arrangement 


Chapter  II 

It  was  Hugh  Fraser  who  told  me  the  following 
adventure,  with  Jack  Maitland  reminding  him 
of  something  here  and  there. 
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•'Jack  and  I  were  in  Calgary,  in  some  trouble 
which  I  cannot  explain  at  present,  and  we  were 
eager  to  get  away  as  far  from  our  old  life  as 
we  conveniently,  or  inconveniently,  could.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  agent  at  Calgary  was 
an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  and  was  very  will- 
ing to  help  Jack  and  me  in  the  serious  trouble 
I  have  hinted  at.  Neither  of  us  had  any  ex- 
perience which  could  make  us  prospectively 
useful  subjects  for  the  Company,  but  we  were 
young  strong  Scotchmen,  bred  on  the  heather 
hills,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  stuff  which 
made  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  a  world 
power. 

"After  casting  over  the  matter  in  his  mind 
for  a  few  days,  while  he  kept  us  quietly  out  of 
sight,  for  certain  reasons,  my  good  friend  con- 
cluded to  send  us  as  cadets  to  a  station  known 
as  Fort  Awanaiska,  situated  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  river  of  that  name.  The  fort  is  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  one  of  the  loneliest  Md 
least  accessible  of  all  the  Company's  posts. 
You  may  judge  of  its  inaccessibility  by  the  fact 
that  furs  are  only  sent  to  Calgary  once  in  two 
years,  and  once  in  two  years  supplies  are  sent 
to  the  fort.  That  was  the  rule  at  the  period  I 
refer  to,  but  I  believe  the  fort  has  long  been 
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abandoned  as  too  inaccessible  and  too  danger- 
ous to  keep  up. 

"  The  most  reliable  Indians  or  half-breeds  are 

selected  for  the  important  business  of  sledging, 
for  not  only  is  the  safety  of  thousands  of  pounds' 
worth  of  skins  in  the  hands  of  these  voyageurs, 
but  also  the  lives  of  men  waiting  and  wearying  at 
the  lonely  post  not  only  for  food  to  sustain  life 
but  for  the  still  more  ardently  longed-for  letters 
which  will  tell  if  life  is  yet  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

"  Dog-sledges  cannot  start  on  that  awful 
journey  until  the  rough  wilderness  is  made  com- 
paratively smooth  by  fall  upon  fall  of  snow,  and 
until  the  frost  king  covers  the  snow  with  a  pave- 
ment like  glass.  Then,  and  only  then,  dare  the 
hardy  voyageur  venture  forth  on  his  life-and- 
death  journey. 

"  Six  French  half-breeds  managed  the  half- 
dozen  teams  of  eight  dogs  each,  with  which  we 
started  from  Calgary.  Considering  that  the 
sledges  were  loaded  with  sufficient  supplies  to 
carry  the  post  over  two  years,  it  was  a  wonder- 
ment tc  me  how  easily  and  even  cheerfully  the 
poor  dogs  f'.lfiUed  their  daily  tramp  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours.  Of  course,  this  was  when  we 
first  started.  I  soon  thought  no  more  of  the  in- 
telligent patient  brutes  than  people  think  of  the 
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cab-horse  on  Oxford  Street  that  is  risking  his 
life  to  get  them  through  the  awful  bustle  in  time 
for  the  up  or  doum  train,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  I  have  noticed  in  life  that  mankind  is  prone 
to  become  accustomed  to  most  things  and  con- 
ditions, and,  after  a  bit,  forgets  to  notice  what 
at  first  excited  surprise,  fear,  or  perhaps  horror, 
and  then  simply  takes  things  as  matters  of 
course.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  the  ordin- 
ary man  never  gets  used  to,  and  never  thinks 
of,  even  in  his  dreams,  without  a  shiver  of  fresh 
horror,  and  that  is  the  deadly,  hateful,  frozen 
North.  Snow  is  beautiful!  Frost  is  still  more 
beautiful !  But  when  those  two  terrible  things 
get  on  your  nerves  by  their  constant  presence 
and  awful  power,  you  hate  and  fear  them  with  a 
great  and  terrible  hate  and  fear,  such  as  nothing 
else  on  earth  can  excite.  At  least,  that  is  my 
experience,  and  I  never  wonder  at  the  poor 
Esquimaux's  Hell  being  dark  dungeons  of  ever- 
lasting snow  and  ice! 

"  After  nearly  three  months  of  constant  travel- 
ling towards  the  North  Star,  our  voye^turs  told 
us  that  four  more  stages  would  bring  us  to  the 
fort.  Oh!  how  we  watched  and  longed  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  human  habitation  and  the  first 
sound  of  our  familiar  native  speech  after  diat  long 
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silence,  a  silence  only  broken  at  rare  intervals  by 
half-understood  questions  and  answers  between 
ourselves  and  the  by  no  means  conversational 

vtya^eurs,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  much  given  to 
silence  when  on  the  tramp,  and  only  burst  into 
son^r  a,Kl  talk  during  jollifications  on  pay-day  in 

camp  or  town. 

The  grim  silence  of  the  awful  white  world 
throui^h  which  we  pujdded  day  after  day  im- 
pressed us  with  a  strange,  eerie  hallucination 
that  somehow  we  had  slij.ped  over  the  rim  of 
our  familiar  Earth,  and  were  wandering  aim- 
lessly on  some  lifeless  planet  in  the  unknown 
regions  of  space. 

"  You  see,  Jack  and  I  were  then  new  to  th(^ 
life  of  the  wilderness,  and  it  staggered  us  much 
more  than  it  would  now.  But  even  now,  with 
all  our  experience  of  what  we  shall  call  for  the 
sake  of  politeness  retired  life,  neither  of  us 
could  be  induced  to  tackle  again  the  dreadful, 
frozen  North. 

" '  Awanaiskal~Ah !  merci!— Mon  Dieul' 
cried  our  voyageurs  with  a  joyful  shout  that 

even  our  weary  dogs  caught  the  meaning  of, 
and  without  any  other  urging  broke  into  a  lively 
trot  that  brought  us  to  the  post  in  a  short  half- 
hour. 
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'*  Fort  Awanaiska  was,  at  the  time  I  speak 
of,  under  the  charge  of  Archie  Douglas,  a 
Scotchman,  of  course,  a  man  of  sterling  worth 
and  much  experience.  The  only  other  white 
man  on  the  place  was  the  store-keeper,  Alex- 
ander McQueen,  a  Canadian. 

"The  arrival  of  our  sledges  was  a  great 
event  at  the  lonely  post  For  a  week  there  was 
nothing  done  save  reading  letters  and  news- 
papers, which  were  anything  but  new;  also  there 
was  the  business  of  taking  stock  of  all  the  im- 
ports which  we,  or  rather  the  poor  dogs,  had 
brought.  Th(  factor  and  his  assistant  were  too 
old  hands  to  show  much  excitement.  I  say 
'show.'  for  aft.  r  the  dreadful  North  has  edu- 
cated man  he  seldom  either  laughs  or  wcrps, 
unless  he  goes  mad  and  babbles  of  green  fields 
and  heather  hills,  things  which  he  seemed  quite 
to  have  forgotten  wl  '-n  he  was  sane!  But  I 
suppose  they  were  st  king  about  his  memory 
somewhere,  although  he  had  long  ceased  to 
speak  of  them. 

•         •         *         •  * 

"I  will  now  pass  briefly  over  five  years. 
During  that  time  Jack  and  I  had  been  learning 
the  lore  of  the  wilderness,  such  as  valuing 
peltries  of  all  sorts,  doing  a  little  mild  trap- 
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I'  ig,  learning  to  rnanag-e  dog-teams,  and  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  as  opportunity  occurred.  The 
latter  sport  was  a  queer,  and  rather  ghastly 
operation  and  was  performed  in  this  wise:  On 
the  west  side  of  the  fort  there  was  a  lake  of 
several  miles  in  extent.  For  nine  months  of 
the  year  no  murtal  would  ever  guess  that  such 
a  lake  existed.  But,  in  late  summer,  during 
some  rarely  mild  seasons,  the  ice  would  break 
up  and  go  crashing  hither  and  thither,  showing 
clear  water  here  and  there.  As  a  rule  jt  was  too 
dangerous  to  approach  the  lake  at  such  times. 
Our  HshinL'  as  all  done  in  the  deptli  of  winter. 
We  would  r  a  spot  where  we  judged  the 
ice  to  be  thinnest,  and  tlien  with  crowbars  we 
would  drill  holes  through  it,  and  let  our  lines 
into  the  lake.  G('nerally  lish  were  plentiful  a 
sort  of  salmon  trout:  and  a  very  fine  fish  the) 
were,  or  rather  are,  for  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
plenty  there  yet,  although  I  will  never  again  pull 
the  poor  things  up  from  the  comparatively  warm 
water  to  be  instantly  frozen  stiff  in  the  fiercely 
freezing  air!  When  we  threw  them  on  the  ice, 
and  even  before  we  got  the  hook  out  (unless  we 
were  very  sharp  about  it),  the  fish  were  frozen  as 
hard  as  bits  of  stick,  and  lay  there  stark  and 
stiff  exactly  in  the  form  of  their  last  wriggle. 
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We  did  not  require  salt  to  preserve  our  catch. 
We  simply  piled  them  up  like  a  cord  of  fire- 
wood, and  when  we  prepared  them  for  the  pot 
we  chopped  them  in  pieces  wifii  an  axe. 

"  As  I  say  five  years  had  slipped  past.  The 
factor  had  promoted  me  to  be  his  second  in 
command,  and  Maitland  (who  had  developed 
into  a  first-class  trapper  and  alKround  frontiers- 
man) was  general  mani^jfer  outside  the  fort. 
Very  little  had  changed  at  Awanaiska  except- 
ing that  we  were  all  five  years  older,  and  the 
fact  that  the  most  valuable  furs  had  become 
considerably  scarcer.  There  were  from  thirty 
I  forty  trappers  always  >»  the  employ  of  the 
fort.    That  is,  they  wer  Ued  with  pro- 

visions, clothinj^,  ammun,  on  a  year's 

credit,  and  tl:  -y  receivec  i  i^>r  valuation  for 
their  peltries  when  settling  day  arrived.  Th»- 
system  worked  smoothly  and  well  with  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  all  over  tV  *  great  north- 
west, and  any  unpleasantness  i  cween  trappers 
and  the  company  was  very  exceptional.  How- 
ever, difficulties  did  occur  sometimes,  and  it 
was  our  fate  to  be  involved  in  a  very  tragic  and 
sad  affair  of  that  sort. 

**  It  all  happened  in  this  way.  We  had  been 
five  years,  or  to  put  it  quite  correctly,  five  years 
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and  a  half  at  the  fort,  when  hard  times  overtook 
the  trappers.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  over- 
hunting,  as  some  alleged,  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
furry  inhabitants  had  betaken  themselves  else- 
where, or  again,  that  the  trappers  had  become 
lazy  and  self-indulgent,  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
cide. But  whatever  the  cause,  the  result  was 
disagreeably  apparent  in  the  crowd  of  angry 
men  clamouring,  not  only  for  necessities,  but 
for  luxuries  as  well.  They  were  all  in  debt  to 
the  post  with  scores  much  longer  than  what  was 
proper;  hut  like  all  their  class,  they  took  no 
thought  of  debt  so  \on^  as  they  could  get  what 
they  wanted  at  the  moment. 

"  Our  chief,  Dougl.;s,  was  a  disciplinarian  of 
the  old  sort.  The  tradition  was  that  he  had 
once  killed  an  Indian  with  a  single  blow  of  his 
fist  for  an  insulting  remark  which  the  redskin 
had  defiantly  made.  However  that  may  have 
been,  Archie  Douglas  and  I  got  along  pleasantly 
enough  until  the  last  sad  calamity  overtook  us. 
He  was  never  unpleasant  to  men,  and  treated 
all  with  consideration,  and  even  I  may  say  ur- 
banity. But  once  he  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
certain  line  of  conduct  was  the  proper  line  to 
follow,  he  was  as  inflexible  as  the  North  Star, 
and  you  might  as  well  talk  to  the  one  as  the 
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other.  Thus  matters  had  come  to  a  serious 
deadlock — ^the  trappers  sullen  and  disobedient, 
the  factor  obdurate  and  determined  only  to 
grant  the  barest  necessities,  and  only  in  limited 
quantities,  the  trappers  determined  to  obtain  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  not  only  necessities  for  the 
daily  business  of  their  lives,  but  the  usual  sup- 
ply of  luxuries  for  their  annual  high  jinks  and 
jollification. 

"  I  warned  Douglas  that  the  crowd  had  '  bad 
hearts.'  as  Indians  very  appropriately  call  it 
when  they  mean  mischief.  But  he  was  not  one 
to  take  warning,  and  so  the  catastrophe  came  at 
last  in  the  shape  of  a  general  rebellion,  and  an 
attack  upon  us  four  white  men  by  Indians  and 
half-breeds  alike. 

"  The  trouble  happened  in  autumn,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  men  should  have  been  at- 
tending to  their  business.  But  things  had  gone 
badly  wrong,  and  the  fellows  had  become  thor- 
oughly demoralized,  lounging  about  the  post, 
grumbling,  threatening,  and  begging  by  turns; 
thus  letting  the  shoit  precious  season  slip  idly 
past  when,  with  a  little  self-control,  they  might 
have  been  retrieving  their  fortunes. 

"At  last  the  storm  bn^e.  By  some  means 
(the  devil  only  knows  how)  the  men  got  a 

s 
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bottle  of  rum  from  the  medicine  chest.  After  an 
unusually  quiet  hour  while  they  wore,  no  doul^ 
concocting  their  plans  and  discussing  the  bc^de 
of  rum  as  well,  they  made  a  rush  upon  the 
room  where  all  the  stores  were  kept,  the  (kxMr 
of  which  was  always  heavily  bolted  and  locked. 
Of  course  it  was  quite  useless  to  attempt  resist- 
ance; the  odds  against  us  were  too  great  to  give 
even  a  chance  of  success.  We  were  well  armed, 
but  so  were  the  rebels,  and,  to  say  the  least, 
they  were  certainly  equal  to  us,  man  for  man, 
at  shootinjr. 

"  When  the  crowd  made  a  rush  for  the  door 
McQueen,  the  storekeeper  (who  made  up  our 
fourth  white  man),  spran<T  forward,  and  placinjj;^ 
his  back  to  the  door,  faced  the  men  with  such  a 
dauntless  bearing  that  it  really  cowed  the  ras- 
cals for  a  moment.  But  the  gang  were  in  too 
deadly  earnest  to  stand  upon  trifles.  McQueen 
was  ordered  away,  and  when  he  replied  by 
drawing  his  revolver,  a  shot  from  a  rifle  laid 
the  brave  fellow  dead  on  the  spot.  Then  seiz- 
ing the  key  the  boldest  spirits  soon  had  the 
door  open,  and  the  whole  crowd  poured  into 
the  store-room. 

"Jack  and  I  picked  up  McQueen,  but  he  was 
beyond  all  earthly  help,  the  bullet  having  gone 
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through  his  head  and  buried  itself  in  the  heavy 
door.  The  factor,  Jack  and  I,  held  a  whispered 
council  of  war,  while  the  crowd  in  the  store- 
room divided  the  spoil.  A  cry  of  joyful  triumph, 
and  presently  a  wild  voyageur  song,  revealed 
the  fact  that  they  had  found  ti»  dozen  or  so  of 
rum,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  medical 
comforts. 

"  We  three  men  realized  clearly  enough  that 
we  were  in  a  dreadful  fix.  The  trappers  knew 
well  that  they  were  now  murderers,  and  what 
is  just  as  bad  in  the  ethics  of  the  wilderness, 
they  were  also  thieves.  And  they  knew 
years  of  experience  the  inflexible  character  of 
the  factor,  and,  doubtless,  they  fully  realized 
that  if  he  lived  to  testify  of  that  day's  crimes, 
their  lives  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  pur- 
chase. 

"The  chief  was  always  quick  of  resolve  and 
firm  of  action,  and,  of  course,  it  was  our  duty  to 
obey.  We  loaded  our  full  stand  of  arms — five 
rifles  of  the  newest  type,  and  two  revolvers 
apiece.  Thus  prepared,  we  locked  the  store- 
room door  and  waited  several  hours  unti!  the 
trappers  seemed  to  get  over  their  feasting  and 
carousal,  and  then  a  sobering  sleep.  When  wt 
heard  them  s^in  moving  about,  Douglas  un- 
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locked  the  door  of  the  store-room  and  drew  a 
heavy  chain  across  it,  which  kept  the  door  so 
that  only  one  man  could  sqcKeze  through  at  a 
time,  a  plan  which  we  adqpted  when  we  had 
many  trai^rs  to  pay  off. 

*'  Douglas  then  called  up  a  man — Francois 
Batiste — whom  he  knew  had  some  influence 
over  tl»  lot,  and  had  a  talk  with  him  in  French 
patois,  while  Jack  and  I  stood  close  behind  the 
chief  with  a  rifle  apiece,  and  revolvers  in  our 
belts,  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  The  fellow  said  little,  anil  answered  rather 
sulkily,  but  he  seemed  inclined  to  accept  the 
chiefs  terms,  which  were  liberal  enouj^di,  heaven 
knows!  But  the  rascals  were  confident  that  in 
their  overwhelming  numbers  they  could  exact 
any  terms  they  pleased. 

"  The  chiefs  terms,  which  he  submitted  to 
Batiste,  were  short  and  clear.  The  whole  gang 
might  go  free — all  excepting  the  man  who 
murdered  McQueen.  He  must  be  there  and 
then  shot  by  one  of  their  own  number;  after 
that  each  man  could  take  a  fifty-pound  bag  of 
flour  smd  ten  pounds  of  pemmican»  and  depart 
whithersoever  he  pleased,  but  not  to  return 
to  Awanaiska  Post  under  pain  of  death. 

"  The  men  gathered  in  a  group  around 
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Batiste  to  discuss  the  terms,  and  we  soon 
learned  that,  like  all  rogues,  they  were  having 
a  bitter  dispute.  Some  were  urging  to  accept 
the  chief  s  offer,  strike  for  one  of  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Yukon,  and  so  make  their  way 
to  a  Russian  post  and  thus  escape  all  further 
danger  for  their  misdeeds.  This  was  by  no 
means  an  impossible  programme,  and  could  have 
been  carried  out  hy  men  thoroughly  versed  in 
ail  the  lore  of  the  wilderness,  as  those  men 
were.  But  th(;y  lacked  the  very  first  necessity 
ot  such  desperate  undertakings,  viz.,  a  leader 
capable  of  planning;  a  long,  dangerous  cam- 
paij^n  and  enforcin<j  prompt  obedience — no  easy 
matter  with  such  a  crew. 

"  Presently  there  was  a  great  uproar,  a  shot 
was  fired,  then  another,  and  another.  We 
hastily  dragged  the  heavy  door  to,  locked  and 
bolted  it,  and  left  the  rogues  to  their  own  evil 
devices.  With  the  store-room  door  shut  we 
were  absolutel)  safe  from  stray  bullets;  nothing 
less  than  a  cannon-shot  could  penetrate  seriously 
our  closely-fitted  log-walls.  The  only  danger 
was  fire,  and  for  their  own  sakes  even  the  reck- 
less trappers  would  see  to  that. 

"The  riot  went  on  for  several  hours,  and 
then  ensued  a  complete  silence  until  we  again 
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heard  Fran9ois  Batiste  calling  humbly  upon 
Douglas  to  open  the  door,  as  his  terms  were 
accepted.  We  again  arranged  the  chain  across 

the  door,  and  forth  came  Batiste  with  the  bag 
of  flour  and  the  pemmican  packed  Indian  fashion 
on  his  back,  with  his  gun  unstocked  and  slung 

over  his  shoulder  as  an  indication  of  peace — a 
method  which  our  chief  had  commanded  them 
to  observe  if  his  terms  were  accepted.  Only 
twenty-five  men  came  out  where  forty  had  gone 
in.  And  Batiste,  after  solemnly  crossing  him- 
self, swore  a  great  oath  by  the  Blessed  Virgin 
that  all  the  others  were  stone  dead,  and  among 
them  the  man  who  had  killed  poor  McQueen. 
We  had  no  means  of  verifying  this  statement, 
but  the  chief  thought  it  wise  to  accept  it  as 
truth,  especially  as,  he  said,  they  were  all  rogues 
alike,  and  one  dead  trapper  was  as  good  as 
another. 

"  Of  course,  it  was  a  very  risky  thing  to 
allow  twenty-five  desperate  men  with  rifles  in 
their  hands  to  go  free,  but  it  was  the  only 
course  for  us  to  follow.  To  have  turned  them 
adrift  in  that  wilderness  without  guns  would 
simply  have  meant  certain  death;  and  experi- 
enced old  trappers  as  they  were,  they  would 
have  preferred  to  hold  the  store-room  and 
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trust  to  wearing  us  out  rather  than  &ce  the 
wilderness  without  their  chief  means  of  support 

"Before  permitting  the  gang  to  depart, 
Douglas  made  them  stack  their  arms,  over 
which  Jack  and  I  kept  close  guard,  and  ordered 
them  to  carry  forth  their  dead  companions  and 
bury  them.  This  the  trappers  did  in  perfect 
silence,  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  They 
then,  at  the  chiefs  command,  shouldered  their 
parks  and  rifles,  and,  with  a  silent  salute,  de- 
parted, the  Lord  only  knows  whither,  for  we 
saw  no  more  of  them. 

"  We  buried  poor  Alexander  McQueen  on  a 
little  slope  facing  the  south,  the  only  spot  near 
us,  in  that  miserable  northern  waste,  where  a 
few  stunted,  hardy  tlowers  showed  through  the 
soft  summer  snow.  After  that  sad  duty  towards 
our  departed  friend,  and  verily,  I  believe, 
thinking  that  he  had  the  best  of  it,  we  sat  our- 
selves down  to  our  long  wait  for  the  sledges 
from  the  outer  world. 

*•  We  knew  that  it  would  be  fully  two  months 
before  the  snow  would  be  fit  for  travel  in  the 
south,  and  it  would  take  three  months  more  for 
the  sledges  to  reach  us.  We  had  taken  an  in- 
ventory of  our  stores,  and  we  reckoned  that  vi  - 
had  sufficient  to  last  us  and  our  two  faithful 
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dogs  for  six  months.  So  we  felt  confident  (or 
we  tried  to  feel  confident)  that  the  sledges 
would  arrive  within  that  time;  if  they  did  not — 
well,  we  tried  not  to  think  of  that  possibility! 
However,  as  time  went  on.  we  were  thankful 
to  find  that  we  had  under-estimated  the  extent 
of  our  food  supplies,  and  when  the  sledges  did 
arrive,  we  still  had  two  months'  rations  on  hand, 
and  with  careful  management  we  might  make 
it  keep  us  and  the  two  dogs  alive  for  a  month 
longer.  I  am  careful  to  mention  these  seem- 
ingly trifling  details,  as  subsequent  events  made 
the  m  of  life  and  death  importance  to  us. 

"  But  now  I  must  tell  you  of  the  most  woeful 
trouble  of  all  that  year  of  trouble.  I  never  saw 
a  case  like  it  before,  and  God  grant  I  never 
may  again.  Ono  day  (it  was  always  a  lonc^  day 
or  a  lorn;  night  in  those  miserable  regions),  about 
three  months  after  the  (rappers  rebel/ion,  the 
chief  awoke  with  a  cry  which  I  will  never  for- 
get to  my  (lyM.  day.  Jack  and  I  sprang  out  of 
our  furs  and  rushed  to  our  friend,  thinking  that 
he  had  been  stricken  with  some  sudden  IHness. 
which,  indeed,  he  had  been,  but  to  our  intense 
horror,  it  was  his  mind,  which  had  given  way 
under  the  strain  of  the  great  excitement  and 
the  subsequent  long  weary  waiting. 
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"  He  spoke  to  us  with  a  terril)lt,  subdued 
concentration,  which  was  far  more  appaUing  than 
an  outburst  of  demented  excitement  would  have 
been.  Moreover,  he  spoke  in  what  seemed  his 
natural  calm  voice,  but  it  v/as  not  his  natural 
voice  at  all,  and  there  was  the  horror  of  it.  It 
was  a  voice  that  had  a  ring  of  evil  in  it,  which 
Archie  Douglas's  voice  never  had  before.  Con- 
trolling himself  with  apparent  great  effort,  the 
poor  fellow  told  us  where,  in  a  certain  chest  in 
the  store-room,  we  would  find  handcuffs,  which 
we  must  put  on  his  wrists,  and  then  slip  the 
stout  door-chain  through  the  rings  and  fasten 
the  chain  to  the  great  beam  which  stood  up- 
right in  the  centre  of  our  dwelling-room,  sup- 
porting the  enormously  heavy  roof  of  the 
building. 

"  We  did  exactly  as  he  told  us  to  do,  locking 
the  chain  with  a  strong  padlock.   We  had  hardly 

completed  these  dismal  arrangements  when  a 
wild  [jaroxysm  of  niadnt;ss  fell  upon  our  poor 
chief  with  a  terrible  and  great  agony.  No  man, 
unless  he  has  seen  such  things,  can  imagine 
the  horror  of  those  spells  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  when  our  chief,  the  self-contained,  clever, 
intellectual  Archie  Douglas,  became  a  terrible 
fiend,  who,  with  his  superhuman  strength,  would 
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have  torn  us  to  pieces  like  a  wild  beast  if  he 
could  have  got  at  us. 

"  Then  for  a  week  or  two  he  would  be  his 
old  pleasant  self  again,  discussing  matters, 
taking  stock  of  our  provisions,  and  writing  up 
his  journal,  alwa)  s  disregarding,  however,  the 
blank  since  ins  last  writing.  '  Another  week  of 
illness,'  or  '  Too  busy  to  write  since  foregoing 
date,'  he  woukl  n</te. 

"Thus  Liie  dreary  w(  :ks  and  months  went 
slowly  past,  until,  at  last,  oh  I  blessed  ev^-nt' 
the  sledges  arrived  with  news  from  the  .uitside 
world,  and  some  hope  of  an  end  to  our  horrible 
probation.  With  our  new  supplies  we  were 
completely  relieved  of  all  anxiety  on  th.;  cjuestion 
of  food.  But  we  had  to  decide,  and  that  promptly, 
upon  one  of  two  courses  of  action.   Either  we 
had  to  strike  for  the  settlements  at  once,  for 
there  was  hardly  time  to  get  through  before 
the  melting  snow  in  the  south  would  make 
travellin.i,r  by  sledge  impossible;  or  we  could 
dispatch  the  sledges  back  with  urgent  letters, 
telling  the  agent  in  Calgary  of  our  miserable 
plight,  and  imploring  assistance  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

After  jack  and  I  had  read  and  .studied  the 
poor  chief's  letters— for,  of  couRie,  we  had  to 
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read  them  under  the  nii  cr.ible  circumstances, 
and  we  had  none  of  our  own  to  read,  for  reasons 
which  we  may  explain  to  you  later — we  thought 
we  would  consult  the  voyagturs  on  the  subject, 
and  went  out  to  find  them.  In  the  excitement 
of  reading  the  chief's  letters  we  had  not  taken 
notice  of  a  rather  ominous  quietness,  which  we 
remembered  only  too  well  afterwards.  When 
we  called  the  men  there  was  no  response,  and 
thinking  they  had  taken  the  dogs  to  their 
quarters  we  went  there.  But  neither  men  nor 
dogs  were  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  then  it 
dawned  slowly  upon  our  bewildered  brains  that 
men,  dogs,  and  sledges  were  gone,  and  that  we 
were  abandoned  to  our  miserable  and  almost 
hopeless  late, 

"For  several  hours  we  tried  to  !)crsuade 
ourst;lves  that  the  fellows  had  gone  back  on 
their  tracks  for  something  they  had  dropped; 
but  it  was  a  very  slender  hope,  for  in  such  a 
case  they  would  have  unloaded,  and  st  irted 
back  with  light  sleds.  Men  in  such  a  bad  fix 
as  we  were  grasp  at  every  straw  of  hope.  How- 
ever, as  the  hours  went  past,  and  we  never 
heard  a  shot  or  a  cry,  we  were  forced  to  admit 
the  dismal  fact  that  we  were  really  abandoned 
to  our  fate. 
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Chapter  III 

"  Why  the  men  deserted  us  we  never  found 
out,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  never  saw 
hilt  nor  hair  of  them  again.  Whether  it  was 
from  terror  of  our  poor  chiefs  condition,  or 
whether  they  had  foregathered  with  some  of 
the  rebels  who  may  have  been  sneaking  about 
tlie  post  unknown  to  us,  and  had  concocted 
some  devilish  plot  to  starve  us  out  of  the  fort, 
and  so  take  what  loot  was  left— as  I  say  we 
never  learned,  and  soon  gave  up  speculating 
about,  giving  our  whole  attention  to  our  own 
desperate  condition, 

"  It  was  now  imperative  to  make  a  bold  strike 
for  the  south  at  once,  or  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
rescue  for  twelve  weary  months.  With  the  most 
careful  management  our  provisions  would  not 
carry  us  through  more  than  four  or  five  months 
even  with  the  help  of  fish;  and  the  fish  supply 
was  a  very  precarious  reliance,  for  some  seasons 
ice  was  so  tremendously  thick  that  it  was  im- 
possible  to  drill  a  hole  through  it  at  all.  Then 
also,  under  our  miserable  circumstances,  we 
dreaded  the  inactive  life  and  horror  of  waiting 
all  the  slow  going  weary  months. 
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"  Finally  we  decided  to  make  a  break  for  the 
settlements,  and  if  we  perished  we  should  at 
least  die  in  action, 

"There  were  a  couple  of  very  lig'ht  sleds  at  the 
post  which  were  kept  for  any  desperate  occasion 
like  the  present.  We  had  two  dogs,  which 
Douglas  kept  more  as  pets  than  for  usefulness ; 
but  they  were  splendid  fellows,  and  really  saved 
our  lives,  that  is  those  of  us  who  pulled  through. 
These  noble,  faithful  creatures  behaved  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  when  their  master 
was  stricken  with  his  trouble.  Whenever  he 
fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  fierce  madness,  and 
would  have  torn  any  creature  to  pieces  which 
came  within  his  grasp,  the  faithful  dogs  would 
keep  just  beyond  his  reach,  looking  lovingly, 
and  with  a  pathetic  yearning,  in  the  poor  man's 
face,  and  when  he  fell  exhausted  into  sleep  they 
would  cautiously  creep  forward  to  lick  his  hands 
and  face,  as  if  they  knew  all  about  it,  and  sym- 
pathized with  him  in  his  terrible  affliction.  And 
maybe  they  did,  for  mankind  and  dogkind  are 
the  only  creatures  peculiarly  liable  to  the  awful 
visitation. 

"  It  only  took  a  few  days  to  arrange  for  our 
departure.  Providentially  one  of  our  chief's 
lucid  spells  came  on  just  as  we  were  ready  to 
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start,  and  when  I  explained  the  case  to  him  he 
fully  approved  of  our  decision,  but  at  the  same 
time  advised  us  to  leave  him  at  the  post  as  he 
would  only  be  a  useless  burden.  The  suggestion 
was  most  affecting,  and  showed  the  generosity 
of  the  man's  heart  under  the  stern  surface,  and 
touched  us  very  deeply. 

"  The  sleds  were  small,  made  for  light  weight 
and  swift  running.  We  loaded  one  with  our 
food,  and  in  the  other  we  put  our  sleeping 
furs  and  odds  and  ends,  leaving  sufficient  room 
for  one  person  when  necessity  should  arise, 
which,  alas,  we  knew  it  would.  At  the  start  we 
harnessed  the  dogs  to  the  heavier  sled,  hook- 
ing the  other  and  lighter  one  behind.  The 
dogs  started  willingly  and  cheerfully,  which  was 
a  great  relief  to  me,  as  I  had  secretly  feared 
trouble  with  them,  although  I  said  nothing 
about  my  fears  to  JacW  or  the  chief.  But  the 
good  creatures  had  been  so  long  out  of  active 
service,  and  had  been  so  much  indulged  by 
their  master,  that  I  feared  rebellion  when  we 
put  them  to  actual  hard  work.  And  any  one 
who  has  seen  the  usually  patient,  humble  sledge- 
dog  go  into  rebellion  for  some  real,  or  fancied, 
wrong,  will  understand  my  relief  when  •  Pole ' 
and  •  Star '  responded  with  a  wag  of  the  tail 
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and  a  smile  when  their  master  called  '  forward, 
dogs!  forward  and  away!'  (thechief  had  brought 
them  up  to  understand  English  instead  of  the 
usual  French  patois)  and  it  was  delightful  to 
see  how  quickly  they  understood,  and  how 
cheerfully  they  obeyed. 

"Thus  we  started  on  our  dismal  tramp  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  through  track- 
less wilderness.  Jack  and  I — ^and  the  chief, 
too,  when  he  could — assisted  the  brave  dogfs  to 
pull  the  sleds;  which  was  a  much  less  fatigu- 
ing method  than  packing  loads  on  our  backs 
over  those  frozen  regions.  When  the  chiefs 
bad  spells  came  on  we  had  to  fasten  him  in  the 
sled,  and  then  keep  the  dogs  well  in  hand,  or 
he  would  have  urged  them  beyond  our  utmost 
walking  speed,  and  so  would  have  come  to  a 
more  miserable  fate  than  he  did  with  us. 

"  Thus  we  plodded  on  our  terrible  way  for 
over  three  months.  In  that  time  we  had  ac- 
complished some  nine  or  ten  hundred  miles. 
No  one,  save  God,  will  ever  know  the  mental 
and  physical  suffering  of  that  awful  journey.  I 
believe  now  that  we  were  all  more  or  less  de- 
mented, and  had  close  companionship  with 
ghosts  and  visions.  The  cruel,  silent,  white 
world  through  which  we  were  apparently  doomed 
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to  plod  our  weary  way  to  death,  so  permeated 
our  souls  and  bodies  that  we  had  only  one  clear, 
unchangeable  purpose  left,  and  that  was,  to  set 
our  faces  directly  away  from  the  North  Star  as 
if  we  were  fleeing  from  an  implacable  foe,  which 
indeed  was  only  too  true. 

"  As  we  toiled  on  southward  the  snow  became 
rather  soft  and  slushy  here  and  there  on  the 
slopes  facing  southerly,  and  in  spite  of  our  most 
desperate  efforts,  we  were  making  slower  and 
slower  progress.  Jack  and  I  had  reduced  our- 
selves to  two  biscuits  and  a  morsel  of  pemmican 
per  day,  so  as  to  afford  our  afflicted  chief  a  little 
better  fare.  'Ve  had  curtailed  the  allowance  ti 
the  dogs  until  the  poor,  faithful  fellows  v/e;*e 
merely  skin  and  bone,  but  at  a  word  from  tneir 
master  they  would  cheer  up  and  respond  with 
such  brave  energy,  that  it  has  given  me  great 
respect  for  the  whole  canine  race  ever  since. 

"  One  day,  or  more  corre^jtly,  the  period  of 
time  which  we  called  a  day  in  that  flat  end  of 
the  world,  and  after  a  longer  and  more  niiser- 
able  stage  than  usual,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
chief  asked  us  to  camp  for  rest  and  sleep.  He 
had  been  strapped  into  his  sled  for  several 
hours,  being  in  one  of  his  violent  conditions. 
He  spoke  in  a  strangely  subdued  manner,  and 
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said  that  this  was  the  end  of  journey,  for  he 
was  dyingr  and  would  give  us  no  farther  trouble. 
Withal  he  looked  so  bricrht,  and  so  like  his  old 
self,  that  we  had  no  hesitation  about  undoing 
the  straps  we  used  to  keep  him  safe  in  the  sled. 
We  had  not  seen  the  poor  fellow  look  so  well 
since  we  started  on  our  dismal  journey,  and  we 
congratulated  him  upon  his  improved  appear- 
ance. He  smiled  in  his  old,  quiet  way,  and 
stretched  himself  saying  how  good  it  was  to  be 
free  of  the  straps,  and  better  still  to  be  going 
into  the  perfect  freedom. 

"  We  sat  down  to  our  miserable  little  supper, 
but  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it  as  the 
chief  was  looking  so  bright  and  cheerful.  We 
made  a  tin-pot  of  tea,  using  our  very  last  sugar 
for  the  occasion.  Jack  also  fished  out  from  our 
nearly  empty  sack  of  provisions  a  bit  of  mouldy 
old  cheese,  and,  wonder  and  delight,  a  box  of 
sardines,  which  the  fellow  had  been  carefully 
hoarding  for  some  such  jollification  as  the 
present;  and  I  am  thankful  to  this  day  that  we 
managed  to  have  such  a  glorious  supper  with 
our  chief  before  he  left  us.  Of  course  we  shared 
our  scanty  fare  with  the  faithful  dogs,  who, 
whenever  they  were  unharnessed,  always  sat  or 
lay  one  on  each  side  of  their  master. 
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"  After  supper  we  had  a  little  cheerful  talk. 
I  say  cheerful,  for  so  it  was,  although  upon  .he 
solemn  subjects  of  life  and  death.  The  chief 
spoke  quite  happily  and  certainly  of  his  great 
content  and  comfort  in  leaving  the  distraught 
body,  which  is  always  subject  to  so  much 
trouble,  and  going  into  *:he  spiritual  world. 
He  seemed  to  have  r  jubt  or  fear  what- 
ever, but,  on  the  contr«/y,  very  much  content- 
ment and  peace.  Maybe,  as  the  Arabs  assert, 
our  chief  had  learned  mysteries  in  his  madness 
which  are  not  attainable  by  those  '  deem 
sane. 

'*  After  our  talk  we  rolled  ourselves  in  our 
furs  and  fell  into  the  instant  sleep  of  deadly 
weariness;  at  least  I  know  I  did,  and  dreamed 
a  beautiful  dream  of  sleeping  on  the  grassy 
grave  of  a  school-mate  whom  I  had  seen  buried 
more  than  twenty  years  before,  and  whom  I 
had  wept  bitterly  for  at  the  time,  but  had  not 
thought  much  about  since.  I  must  have  slept 
for  several  hours  when  I  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  the  dogs  giving  tongue  to  a  low,  moaning 
howl.  In  all  the  years  I  had  known  those  dogs 
I  had  never  heard  them  howl.  They  would 
often  bark  when  in  high  spirits,  or  yelp  when 
chasing  game,  but  this  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
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heard  them  break  into  that  long,  low,  ghostly, 

moaning  cry. 

"  Ever  since  we  started  from  the  fort,  the 
chief  (whom  the  dogs  obeyed  like  good  children) 
had  taught  ihcni  to  sleep  one  on  each  side  of 
him  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  and,  I  think,  also 
for  companionship. 

"When  camping  we  all  lay  near  together; 
Jack  and  I  actually  jammed  back  to  back,  try- 
ing to  keep  out  some  of  the  dreadful,  cursed 
cold. 

"I  jumped  up  into  a  sitting  postur-*  when 
the  dogs  gave  their  dismal  wail,  and  in  doing 
so  I  awoke  my  companion.  We  waited  a  minute 
or  two  without  speaking,  peering  hither  and 
thither,  trying  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  dogs' 
unusual  behaviour.  But  there  was  nothing  un- 
non  to  be  seen,  only  the  dreary,  familiar 
jct  of  endless  stretches  of  snow,  dotted 
•  e  and  there  with  a  sombre  dwarf  pine.  In 
those  awful,  silent  northern  wastes,  there  is  a 
deathly  stillness  in  Nature  which  also  gradually 
takes  possession  of  men,  if  they  are  long  in 
those  ghostly  regions,  until   they  speak  in 
subdued  tones  and  whispers,  as  if  in  the  strange 
silence  there  were  evil  listeners.  So  when  Jack 
and  I  awoke,  we  quite  naturally  first  spoke  in 
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whispers  wondering  u  hat  had  set  the  doL(.s  off 
into  their  strange  behaviour.  Then  I  spoke  out 
clearly,  but  getting  no  reply  from  Douglas,  I 
called  louder,  asking  him  what  ailed  the  dogs. 
But  there  was  no  answer  save  a  low  moan  from 
the  dogs  themselves.  Becoming  thoroughly 
alarmed,  I  crept  over  to  the  chief's  feet,  and 
found  them  cold  as  ice.  I  reached  for  his  hand, 
and  that  told  the  truth  in  a  moment.  Archie 
Douglas  had  indeed  gone,  as  he  said  he  was 
going,  into  'The  Land  of  Freedom.' 

It  was  evident  th.  he  had  died  without 
pain  or  struggle.  His  features  were  perfectly 
calm,  with  a  beautiful  placidity  such  as  we 
generally  see — for  our  great  comfort,  thank 
God! — upon  the  faces  of  the  dead  who  die 
naturally.  A  happy,  shadowy,  parting  smile,  left 
by  the  released  spirit  upon  its  whilom  earthly 
abode. 

*'  The  chiefs  faithful,  loving  dogs  never 
budged  an  inch  from  his  side.  They  were  quite 
friendly  to  us,  but  when  we  had,  with  much 
labour  in  our  weak  condition,  managed  to  make 
a  shallow  grave  and  came  to  move  the  body, 
they  quickly  showed  by  unmistakable  demon- 
strations that  they  would  not  allow  their  master 
to  be  meddled  with.  And  when  we  tried,  first 
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by  coaxinjr  and  bribing  with  food,  then  by 
force,  to  get  them  away  from  the  body,  the 
poor  things  became  actually  dangerous,  and  we 
had  at  last  to  leave  them  to  their  loving,  but 
hopeless  task,  of  trying  to  awaken  iheir  sleep- 
ing master. 

"  We  wasted  many  precious  hours  over  our 
fruitless  endeavours,  but  at  last  had  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  bury  our  chief,  and  at  once  pre- 
pare for  our  own  departure. 

"  As  it  was  impossible  to  get  tbe  dogs  away, 
inuch  less  to  harness  them,  we  decided  to  leave 
the  heavy  sled,  with  all  the  chiefs  belongings, 
and  only  take  the  light  sled  with  our  rifles, 
sleeping  furs,  and  the  scanty  stock  of  food  still 
left.  Lven  that  most  precious  stock  of  food, 
upon  which  our  lives  depended,  Jack  coolly 
proposed  to  divide  with  the  faithful  dogs!  I 
objected  strongly  to  what  I  called  his  'senti- 
mental proposal,'  but  at  the  last  moment  I  gave 
in,  and  we  left  nearly  a  third  of  our  precious 
biscu'"t  and  pemmican  with  the  chief's  brave 
guards.  When  v/e  laid  the  food  beside  the 
starving  creatures,  they  would  not  touch  it,  but 
whimpered,  and  licked  their  master's  hands  and 
face,  trying  to  awaken  him  from  his  strange, 
mournful  silence. 
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"  Then  we  departed  And  the  last  we  saw  of 
Archie  Douglas,  he  was  lying  wrapped  in  his 
fur  robes  (like  a  Highland  chief  lying  in  state) 
watched  by  two  such  faithful  servitors  as  are 
given  to  few  men  to  guard  their  last  sleep;  and 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  lay  there 
until  they  died. 

*         •         •         «  • 

"That  sad  adventure  happened  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  But  even  yet,  when  I  waken 
in  the  night,  I  often  think  of  those  two  loving 

souls,  or  must  I  only  say  creatures,  dying  by 
inches  beside  their  dead  friend.  And  I  cannot 
comfortably  get  to  sleep  again  until  I  remember 
our  Lord's  words,  '  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold 
for  two  farthings.'*  and  not  one  of  them  is  for- 
gotten before  God.'  Then  I  go  off  into  the  land 
of  dreams,  knowing  that  all  is  well — or  will  be 
well  some  day — for  His  immortal  and  most 
blessed  words  assure  me  that  in  spite  of  sorrow 
and  weeping,  pain  and  death,  madness  and 
darkness, 

Somewhere!  Somehow!   I  cannot  tell! 
God's  perfect  Light  will  dawn  at  last, 

And  we  shall  cry,  '  Dear  Lord !  'twas  well 
We  wept  our  tears  in  that  dark  past! ' 

"  Maitland  and  I  had  a  desperate  fight  with 
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death,  but  we  did  win  throui  at  last.  We 
were  so  cri{)plt:d  by  frost-bite,  starvation,  and 
downriglu  misery,  that  it  was  months  before  we 
were  fit  for  anything.  My  father's  good  friend 
at  Calgary  took  the  greatest  care  of  us,  and 
would  have  given  us  situations  at  a  less  isolated 
post,  but  we  had  no  liking  ever  to  go  again  into 
the  frozen  North.  So  with  the  wages  gener- 
ously  allowed  us  by  the  Company,  and  a  bit  of 
money  we  had  dep-zsited  with  the  agent  before 
we  went  north,  we  struck  out  west  and  located 
here.  But  that  is  another  bit  of  history,  and  so 
good  night." 


Chapter  IV 

i'liE  tragedy  which  changed  the  lives  of  ese 
two  men,  cutting  them  from  all  their  as.ocia- 
tions  of  culture  and  intercourse  with  ih-jir  fellow 
men,  and  leading  to  a  lif  -  ^  utter  elation  in 
this  almost  inaccessible  wilderness,  filled  my 
heart  with  a  great  sympathy  for  them  when  I 
first  heard  their  story,  a  sympathy  which  has 
never  changed,  although  many  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  then. 

Both  my  friends  are  dead.  Their  once  cosy 
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log  cabin  is  only  an  unrecognizable  ruin  over- 
grown by  vine  and  chaparral,  so  that  if  the 
wandering  fisher  or  hunter  should  chance  that 
way,  he  would  not  guess  that  two  cultured  men 
once  dwelt  contentedly  there  for  half  a  lifetime 
(never  losin^/  the  instincts  and  habits  of  Chris- 
tian <,rentlemen),  and  then  passed,  well  content, 
into  the  beyond. 

It  was  Jack  Maitland  who  told  me  briefly  the 
story  of  their  lives,  as  we  three  sat  quietly  by 
the  hre,  while  Kamloops  slept  the  solid  sleep 
of  the  tired  Indian,  with  head  as  well  as  body 
wrapped  snugly  up  in  his  thick  blanket — a  uni- 
versal Indian  fashion  of  sleeping  that  wou  1 
smother  a  white  man  in  ten  minutes,  or  fifteen 
at  the  most. 

•  *  •  •  m 

"  It  was  just  twenty-six  years  ago  last  spring," 
began  Maitland,  in  a  quiet  voice,  "  that  the  fate 
overtook  us  which  decided  our  lives.  You 
know,  'There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will,'  and  this 
is  how  it  shaped  ours. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  of  our  parentage.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  better  that  you  know  nothing  of 
our  forebears.  It  could  do  us  no  earthly  good, 
and  certainly  could  be  of  no  use  or  advantage 
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to  any  soul  now.  I  will  only  say  that  the  names 
we  adopted  when  we  left  England  are  our 
mothers'  maiden  names.  The  change  you  will 
observe,  as  I  proceed,  was  absolutely  necessary, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  that  the  dropping  of 
our  own  names  was  necessary;  and  as  we  could 
not  bear  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  all  the  old 
ties  (of  those  we  loved  and  those  who  loved  us 
in  the  vanished  years),  we  clung  to  the  dear, 
familiar  names  of  those  who  were  sleeping  in 
our  native  glen,  happily  unconscious  of  the  fate 
which  had  overtaken  their  sons.  I  will  only  say 
further  that  you  must  clearly  understand  that 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  must  remain  strictly 
private  until  after  our  death.  If  you  outlive  us 
(which  no  doubt  you  will,  barring  accidents), 
you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please 
of  it. 

"My  friend  and  I  are  Scotchmen,  as  you 
know  already.  Hugh  is  ten  years  older  than 
I  " 

Only  nine  years  and  nine  months,"  inter- 
posed Eraser,  with  that  most  peculiar  pertinacity 
which  Scotchmen  have  of  sticking  to  the  last 
iota  of  fact,  which  is  a  very  commendable  char- 
acteristic, but  very  funny  all  the  same. 
"All  right,"  said  Maitland;  "I  take  back 
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the' three  months.  You  see  I  was  not  present 
at  the  interesting  event  when  Hugh  stepped 
upon  the  stage  of  life,  so  I  have  to  take  his 
word  for  the  date.  I  know  that  he  was  a  big 
strapping  lad  when  I  was  a  wee  shaver,  liable 
to  all  manner  of  tyranny  when  Hughy  was  ab- 
sent, but  safe  and  brave  as  a  lion  when  he  was 
present. 

"  I  will  pass  hastily  over  Fraser 's  college 
career  and  military  studies.    Those  years  were 
dreary  enough  lor  me,  pent  up  in  the  glen, 
getting  Latin  and  other  classical  rubbish  fl 
into   my   very   unresponsive   brains   by  old 
Dominie   McDougal,   who   was  exceedingly 
proud  of  having  performed  the  same  office  for 
Tom  Carlyle.   After  every  severe  application 
of  his  medicine  he  would  give  the  school  a 
little  homily  explaining  what  wonderful  good 
his  method  had  done  for  the  immortal  •  Tom,' 
and  then  wind  up  with  a  text  from  Scripture, 
such  as,  '  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a 
child;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it 
far  from  him  '—an  aphorism  much  more  satis- 
factory to  the  Dominie's  own  mind  than  to  the 
squirming  body  of  his  scholar.  Those  years,  as 
1  say,  were  dreary  enough  for  me,  but  my  friend 
would  come  to  the  glen  during  holidays,  and 
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their  memory,  and  anticipation  of  others  to  fol- 
low, kept  me  going.  But  I  was  utterly  cast 
down  when  Hugh  got  his  commission  in  the 
42nd  and  went  off  to  India  and  so  out  of  my 
orbit  altogether  for  a  long,  deadly,  sorrowful 
season.  Of  course  there  were  letters,  but  letters 
are  small  consolation  to  a  boy  who  is  longing  for 
the  lost  one's  companionship ;  and  writing  letters, 
even  to  those  he  loves,  is,  alas,  anathema! 

"  Thus  six  dreary  years  passed.  I  had  gone 
to  college  and  had  done  very  little  good  there, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say.  I  was  in  that  unhappy, 
unsettled,  bad  state  for  a  youth  to  be  in,  viz., 
casting  about  for  something  or  other  to  take  up 
as  a  career,  when,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  Cap- 
tain Hugh  Fraser  came  home  on  sick  leave.  It 
did  not  matter  to  me  why  or  how  he  came,  so 
long  as  he  came. 

"We  had  a  glorious  idle  summer  together. 
Hugh  soon  grew  well  on  the  heather  braes  and 
the  gorse-scented  air  of  his  native  hills.  But 
the  summer  slid  past  Misfortune  and  untimely 
death  overtook  my  father's  house,  and  severed 
all  my  home  ties  for  ever.  I  had  to  go  out  into 
a  world  of  which  I  practically  knew  nothing, 
and  where  the  old  Dominie's  flogged-in  scraps 
of  Latin  did  not  avail  me  one  whit 
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"  At  this  juncture  Hugh  had  to  go  up  to  Lon- 
don to  join  his  regiment,  which  had  come  home, 
and  he  advised  me  to  go  with  him  and  make  a 
try  for  a  start  in  life.  I  was  only  too  willing  to 
stick  to  Hugh  so  long  as  he  would  have  me, 
and  I  went  forth  and  made  my  try.  I  may  say 
I  made  several  tries,  but  each  and  all  were 
miserable  failures.  I  think  I  must  have  been 
born  a  ne'er-do-weel,  so  what  could  you  ex- 
pect?" 

"Not  a  ne'er-do-weel  at  all,"'  interrupted 
Eraser,  "only  your  horoscope  was  a  bit  unlucky, 
but  no  man  can  help  that;  all  any  man  can  do 
is  to  fight  his  life's  battles  bravely,  in  spite  of 
his  unlucky  stars,  and  you  have  done  that." 

"  That 's  always  the  way  with  Hugh.  He  has 
a  wonderful  talent  for  finding  'Books  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything.'  But  I  must  tell  my  little  miser- 
able story,  and  then  you'll  wonder  where  the 
good  comes  in. 

"  After  drifting  from  pillar  to  post  for  a  long 
time,  and  after  every  failure  coming  back  upon 
Hugh's  hands,  even  he  saw  that  I  was  a  born 
fool;  and  concluding  thai  I  was  only  fit  to  be- 
come food  for  powder,  he  advised  me  to  enter 
the  ranks  as  a  common  soldier,  which  I  did,  and 
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a  very  common  soldier  I  was.  Per!iaps  if  a  great 
war  had  broken  out  at  that  time,  things  might 
have  turned  out  differently  with  m  2.  But  it  was 
after  the  Crimean  war  and  the  India.i  mutiny; 
the  country  had  had  enough  of  fighting  for  a 
while,  and  wished  for  a  breathing  spell. 

"So  there  war  nothing  to  do  but  drill  and 
loaf,  and  I  don'i  know  anything  worse  for  a 
young  fool,  such  as  I  was  then,  and  maybe  little 
better  even  yet. 

"  One  unlucky  day  General  VV   ordered 

a  great  review  in  Hyde  Park.  Our  regiment, 
of  course,  was  there.  The  42  nd  is  a  crack 
regiment,  you  know,  and  has  been  in  more  en- 
gagements in  every  corner  of  the  world  (if  I 
mistake  not)  than  any  other  in  the  army,  and 
officers  and  men  were  (and  are  still,  I  hope) 
always  careful  to  look  their  best. 

"  It  all  happened  in  a  moment,  as  mjmentous 
events  which  change  our  lives  ge.nerally  do 
happen.  There  was  a  young  iubaltern  on  duty 
that  day  who  had  lately  joined,  and,  on  the 
principle  that  'new  brooms  sweep  clean,'  he 
was  very  minute  in  his  inspection  of  our  appear- 
ance as  he  walked  slowly  down  the  line.  This 
officer  had  rather  unnecessarily  (as  I  thought) 
found  fault  with  me  on  several  occasions,  and 
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on  the  day  I  refer  to  he  called  my  attention 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword  to  a  spot  or  two  of 
mud  on  the  breast  of  my  uniform,  asking  me 

in  a  supercilious  tone  why  I  did  not  brush  my 
clothes.    I  replied,  rather  insolently  I  suppose, 
that  I  had  been  splashed  by  himself  as  we  came 
up  Oxford  Street,  but  I  would  scrape  it  off  if 
he  would  lend  me  his  side  combs.   I  knew  (by 
telepathy,  I  suppose,  for  I  did  not  turn  my 
head)  that  thera  were  grins  on  each  side  of  me, 
and  the  young  fellow,  being  nettled,  called  me 
an  opprobrious  name  and  ordered  me  under 
arrest.    If  I  had  had  the  common  sense  to 
quietly  submit,  little  harm  would  have  come  of 
it.  But  instead  of  doing  the  wise  thing,  as  most 
men  would  have  done,  I  allowed  the  devil  to 
get  into  me,  and  I  felled  my  young  gentleman 
with  such  a  ringing  blow  that  he  lay  on  the 
grass  insensible. 

"  Then  there  was  an  arrest  in  earnest,  and  I 
was  marched  off  to  the  guard-house  under  a 
strong  *  scort.  I  knew  that  it  was  a  very  seri- 
ous offence  which  I  had  committed.  Not  only 
would  it  probably  end  my  military  career,  but 
the  punishment  would  be  severe  and  disgrace- 
ful. So,  as  usual  with  me.  I  chewed  the  bitter 
cud  of  reflection  when  too  late. 
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"  That  night  Hugh  came  to  see  me,  and  being 
a  sensible  man,  which,  of  course,  I  am  not,  he 
was  much  more  cut  up  by  the  incident  than  I 
was.  After  giving  me  a  stiff  lecture  as  my 
superior  officer,  he  consoled  me  with  kind  words, 
just  as  he  has  always  done  after  every  scrape  I 
ever  fell  into;  and  they  have  been-— alas!— 
many. 

"  For  some  days  nothing  further  happened, 
and  I  began  to  hope  that  the  unfortunate  in- 
cident was  blowing  over,  when,  to  my  dismay, 
the  poor  young  sub.  died  of  brain  fever,  ac- 
celerated, it  was  said,  by  the  blow. 

"  I  was  now  in  a  dreadful  predicament,  from 
which  I  knew  that  even  my  friend,  generous  as 
iie  had  always  be«Mi,  could  not  extricate  me. 
But  he  did,  and  by  the  only  means  possible- 
sacrificing  himself! 

"  Being  my  commanding  ohicer,  he  of  course 
could  go  and  come  as  he  pleased.  The  day 
after  the  sub.'s  death  Hugh  brought  me  the 
dreadful  intelligence.  He  said  that  feeling  was 
dead  against  me  for  the  disgrace  I  had  brought 
upon  the  regiment,  and  the  verdict  would  be 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  law.  Therefore,  at  all 
hazards  I  must  escape  and  get  out  of  the 
country. 
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"Hugh  arranged  to  come  that  night  at 
change  of  guard,  and  advised  that  we  should 
make  a  quick  run  for  the  open  g^te,  and  once 
outside  trust  to  the  intricate  streets  towards  the 
river  to  baffle  our  pursuers.  After  we  reached 
the  walT;-  we  would  try  either  to  get  to  the  op- 
posite brink,  or  to  scramble  on  board  any  kind 
of  passint^^  craft  going  down  stream.  We  knew 
that  men  are  usually  in  sympathy  with  fugitives, 
and  would  rather  see  us  escape  than  caught. 
We  were  both  splendid  swimmers,  an  accom- 
plishment acquired  in  Loch  Fyne  on  many  a 
summer's  day. 

"  It  all  turned  out  as  Hugh  predicted.  When 
we  passed  quickly  through  the  gate  there  was 
a  challenge,  a  shot,  and  hurried  orders  here  and 
there.  But  we  got  off  scathless;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  had  reached  the  river  before  a  pur- 
suing squad  was  properly  started. 

"  We  tore  off  all  our  top  clothing,  hats,  and 
boots,  hid  them  under  the  wharf,  and  slipping 
into  the  water,  paddled  quietly  for  the  other 
side. 

"  As  we  progressed  we  found  that  the  tide 
was  running  strongly  ebb,  and  Hugh  whis- 
pered to  strike  slowly  and  drift  with  the  cur- 
rent. It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  the  water 
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felt  almost  warm,  and  it  was  quite  possible  for 
strong  swimmers,  such  as  we  were,  to  keep 
going  for  hours  unless  we  fell  into  some  mishap. 
So  we  kept  on,  past  Westminster  Bridge,  past 

Waterloo,  and  away  past  London  Bridge; 
sometimes  with  the  lights  glaring  horribly  in 
our  faces,  and  once  the  police-boat  so  near  that 
'".e  blades  of  their  oars  almost  struck  us,  but 
we  had  seen  them  in  time,  and  slid  under  water 
as  quietly  as  ducks.  At  last  we  got  among  the 
big  shipping  and  drifted  against  a  great  black 
hull  which,  like  ourselves,  was  slowly  creeping 
down  the  river. 

"We  soon  made  out  that  it  was  a  large 
steamer,  evidently  outward  bound.  This  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  craft  to  suit  us.  Hunting 
around  her  for  some  means  of  getting  on  board, 
and  trusting  to  our  lucky  star  afterwards,  we 
reached  the  bow  and  found  the  anchor  hanging 
level  with  the  water,  left  so  no  doubt  in  case  it 
became  necessary  to  drop  it  again.  Clambering 
on  to  the  anchor  we  had  a  most  welcome  rest. 
It  was  beautifully  incased  with  odorous  Thames 
mud,  but  we  were  by  no  means  fastidious  at 
the  moment,  and  were  most  thankful  for  the 
rest  even  although  our  seat  was  rather  slippery. 
When  we  got  on  to  our  greasy  perch  I  actually 

u 
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remember  thinking  of  a  yam  I  once  heard  (such 
trifles  will  come  into  the  mind  even  in  life's 
ji^reat  crises)  of  butter  being  made  from  Thames 
mud,  and  the  mud  was  so  exceedingly  greasy 
that  at  the  moment  I  thought  the  scheme  quite 
feasible.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
gruesome  tradition  I  don't  know,  but  Hugh 
and  I  sometimes  think  of  Thames  mud  to  this 
day,  and  always  with  a  smile  and  a  shudder. 

"  As  I  said  we  were  thankful  for  our  tem- 
porary resting  place,  but  it  was  too  conspicuous 
a  position  for  us,  and  we  decided  at  all  hazards 
to  make  our  way  up  the  chain  to  the  deck— a 
feat  easy  enough  for  active  fellows  to  perform. 
When  we  reached  the  deck  we  found  every- 
thing very  quiet.  The  mate  and  two  men  were 
keeping  a  look-out  ahead,  and  reporting  to  the 
captain  and  pilot  on  the  bridge.  As  we  came 
over  the  rail  the  en  saw  us  at  once,  and  the 
shrewd  old  mate  knew  at  a  glance  that  we  were 
would-be  stowaways,  making  our  escape  from 
some  mischief  or  other;  but  that  did  not  trouble 
his  mind  in  the  least,  and  being  short-handed, 
as  tramp  steamers  usually  are,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  a  couple  of  active  fellows  (as  we  had 
proved  ourselves  to  be  by  our  method  of  com- 
ing on  board)  working  their  passage,  especially 
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as  the  only  expense  would  be  a  bit  of  extra 
grub.  So  the  old  fellow  looked  rather  sternly 
at  us,  and  said,  'If  you  coves  will  work  your 
passage  willingly  to  Montreal,  and  give  nu 
no  trouble,  slide  below  and  keep  quiet  until 
the  pilot  goes.  If  you  can't  or  won't  work, 
then  over  you  go  quicker  than  you  shinned 
aboard.' 

"We  did  'shde  below'  with  very  grateful 
hearts,  and  hid  ourselves  quietly  in  a  corner  of 
the  fo'c'sle  until  the  pilot  took  his  departure. 
Then  the  mate,  good  old  chap  that  he  was, 
hauled  us  before  tiie  skipper,  as  if  he  had  just 
discovered  us,  and  suggested  that  we  be  thrown 
overboard.   Of  course  the  captain  knew  that 
two  strong  men  would  be  no  drawback  to  his 
undermanned  ship,  and  after  swearing  at  us  a 
bit,  just  to  keep  up  appearances,  he  ordered  the 
mate  to  turn  us  to  work,  and  if  we  skulked,  to 
shove  us  into  the  forepeak  with  a  biscuit  a  day 
and  a  pannikin  of  water  until  we  came  to  our 
senses. 

"The  skipper's  rough  talk  was  merely  to 
show  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  we  had  a  very  comfortable  time  of 
it  on  the  good  old  tramp  '  St.  George.'  And 
as  there  were  no  sails  to  set  or  take  in,  and 
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cons^uently,  as  all  work  was  on  deck,  or 
shovelling  coal  into  the  furnaces,  we  acquitted 

ourselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  the 
captain  and  the  mate.  So  much  so,  that  when 
we  reached  Montreal,  the  skipper  offered  to 
take  us  on  at  full  wages;  and  when  we  declined 
with  thanks,  saying  that  we  wished  to  settle  on 
the  land,  the  kindly  old  chap  wished  us  God- 
speed, and  (^ave  us  a  sovereign  apiece;  and  I 
may  say  that  it  was  the  first  sovereign  I  had 
really  earned  in  all  my  life.  Even  then,  with- 
out Hugh  I  would  have  been  hopelessly 
stranded.  I  depended  implicitly  upon  him  to 
originate  plans,  as  I  had  depended  all  my  life. 
And  his  were  always  good  plans,  it  was  only 
my  own  den^e  stupidity  which  invariably  ren- 
dered them  abortive.  If  I  had  been  alone  in  a 
strange  land,  penniless  (excepting  for  the  skip- 
per's sovereign),  my  only  course  would  have 
been  to  gladly  ship  on  the  shaky  old  tramp 
steamer  '  St.  George,'  and  so  disappear  into  the 
dark  during  some  friendly  storm  in  mid-Atlan- 
tic, for  we  had  learned  enough  of  the  old  tub  to 
know  that  such  would  be  her  fate  sooner  or 
later;  and  no  doubt  her  owners  were  sincerely 
hoping  for  that  result  every  time  the  poor  old 
craft  went  down  the  Thames. 
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"But  no  such  despairing  thouj^rhts  entered 
my  mind.  I  was  as  brave  as  in  the  old  <lays  in 
the  glen  when  I  had  my  dou-hty  knight  along 
to  fight  my  battles  ;  and  depenchng  on  him  for 
our  future,  I  simply  washed  my  hands  of  all 
anxiety. 

*'  Hugh  had  never  told  me  that  he  had  safely 
carried  in  a  waterproof  belt  one  thousand 
pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes.  Of  course 
he  had  sacrificed  his  commission  and  all  his 
future  career  for  my  worthless  sake;  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  for  the  sake  of  one  he  pro- 
mised — one  who  died! " 

"That  is  enough,  Jack!"  interposed  Fraser, 
quietly.  "  Say  we  came  to  Calgary." 

"So,"  continued  Maitland,  "  we  cnme  to  Cal- 
gary, and  found  the  Hudson  Bay  Con-pany's 
agent,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  Hugh's  fr  ler. 
He  arranged  for  us  the  northern  adventure, 
where  we  disappeared  honourably  and  usefully 
for  six  years.    That  story  my  friend  has  told 
you  graphically  and  connectf;dly.   My  synopsis 
of  cur  former  life  is  only  a  hurried  glance  at 
the  past,  which  explains  why  we  spe?id,  and  will 
encf,  our  lives  in  the  wilderness.  The  old  land 
is  no  more  for  us.   We  may  only  revisit  the 
glen  and  the  bonnie  heather  hills  in  our  dreams. 
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We  shall  never  sleep  in  the  auld  kirkyard  with 
our  forebears  and  those  we  loved  and  those 
who  loved  us.  And  it  is  well,  for  it  is  meet  that 
we  have  no  tombstones  on  our  graves  with 
records  that  are  better  forgotten." 
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A  STUDY  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

Chapter  I 

FEW  jears  ago  I  spent  some 
very  pleasant  weeks  on  the  shores 
and  waters  of  beautiful  Gairloch. 
I  had  never  been  there  before, 
and  the  place  took  my  f  uicy  greatly.  The  roads 
afford  splendid  facilities  for  walking,  and  the 
loch  is  most  suitable  for  boating.  I  toe '  ip  my 
quarters  at  the  little  village  inn,  and  although 
the  accommodation  was  of  the  most  limited 
kind,  the  people  were  very  obliging,  and  did  all 
in  their  power  to  make  my  sojourn  pleasant 
and  comfortable.  So  with  my  cosmopolitan 
h;iljit.s  and  world-wide  experience  of  the  wisdom 
of  adapting  one's  desires  to  the  position  of  the 
moment,  I  soon  settled  down  to  the  life,  and 
was  most  comfortable. 
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During  the  first  week  or  two,  I  devoted  my 
attention  to  land  expeditions  and  a  little  mild 
trout  fishing,  for  which  I  had  carefully  gone 
through  all  the  necessary  forms  of  obtaining 
leave  and  license.  This  is  a  very  important  point 
in  my  dear  native  land ;  for  of  all  the  obstinate, 
inflexible,  impregnable  gamekeepers  it  has  ever 
been  my  misfortune  to  untowardly  encounter, 
the  pure  Scottish  variety  is  the  "  dourest,"  not 
to  say  the  most  implacable.  He  may  have 
passed  the  time  of  day  with  you  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before,  and  half  emptied  your  flask  in 
the  exuberance  of  your  '' brither-Scot-feeling  " 
of  hospitality,  but  only  let  him  find  you  trying 
a  wcc  cast  in  some  dark  secluded  pool,  and  you 
may  as  well  tell  the  granite  rocks  that  you  were 
not  fishing,  but  only  trying  if  your  reel  was  in 
working  order,  as  try  to  impress  that  fact  upon 
him. 

After  a  week  or  ten  days  of  land  explora- 
tions, I  began  to  cast  longing  eyes  on  the 
water.  When  I  consulted  my  landlady  on  the 
subject  of  boat  and  boatman,  she  strongly  ad- 
vised me  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  services  of 
Captain  Pendarell,  who  was  in  the  boat  business 
on  the  south  side  of  the  "  toun,"  as  she  always 
termed  the  little  hamlet  of  half  a  dozen  cot- 
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tages.  When  I  remarked  that  the  captain's 
name  did  not  sound  of  the  heather,  she  told  me 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  but  had  lived 
in  the  village  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 
Then  she  added,  in  a  sort  of  parenthesis,  '  He 
has  boarded  a'  thae  years  wi'  the  two  Misses 
Middleton,  puir  bodies!  an'  a  hard  battle  they 
maun  hae  for  they  never  hae  ony  ither  lodger, 
save  the  captain,  an'  I  fear  he  canna  pay 
muckle  for  his  bite  an'  sup,  puir  man!" 

By  my  landlady's  direction  I  made  my  way 
to  a  small  but  comfortable  looking  house, 
situated  a  little  way  out  of  the  village,  and 
quite  near  the  water.  "  Gairloch  Cottage  "  (the 
name  by  which  it  was  known)  was  a  very 
modest,  square  built  brick  house,  standing  in  a 
wood  and  garden  a  couple  of  acres  or  so  in 
extent.  The  grounds  were  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  a  high  moss-covered  wall,  and  the 
fourth  side  was  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the 
loch.  There  was  a  certain  weird  loneliness 
and  silence  about  the  place,  but  there  was  also 
an  air  of  dignity  and  repose  in  the  great  iron 
gates  and  wide  drive  that  swept  up  to  the 
house,  telling  of  a  time  and  of  a  fashion  long 
since  departed. 

I  entered  the  grounds  by  a  little  side  gate 
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(the  great  iron  gates  were  almost  as  immov- 
able with  rust  and  long  disuse  as  the  stone  wall 
itself),  and  proceeded  to  the  house.  After 
knocking  twice — there  was  no  bell,  only  a  great 
old-fashioned  brass  knocker — a  lady  opened 
the  door,  and  I  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  the 
calm,  silent,  and  rather  stem  expression  with 
which  she  waited  for  me  to  state  my  case.  A 
position  of  this  sort  is  always  a  little  em- 
barrassing to  me.  However,  I  pulled  myself 
together,  doffed  my  cap,  and  inquired  if  she 
could  kindly  direct  me  where  I  would  find 
Captain  Pendarell.  As  I  spoke  a  faint  flush  on 
the  i)ale,  withered  cheeks,  and  a  strange  soften- 
ing ot  the  stern  gray  eyes,  changed  in  a  re- 
markable manner  the  lady's  appearance;  and 
by  a  wonderful  metamorphosis  the  cold  face 
which  had  repelled  me  a  moment  before,  now 
strangely  attracted  me.  In  the  sweet,  clear 
accent  of  the  refined  Scottish  tongue,  she 
directed  me  to  a  boat-shed  hidden  among  trees 
at  the  loch  side.  While  speaking  she  c  '  v  out 
to  show  me  a  path,  a  near  cut  to  the  boat-shed. 
Then  she  continued  leading  the  way  >ugh  a 
wilderness  of  old  gnarled  apple  trees  d  h  iw- 
thorn,  still  white  \nth  their  delicious  bloom  in 
our  late  northern  clime. 
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As  we  approached  the  shed,  the  lady  called 
the  captain,  telhng  him  he  was  wanted.  A  fine, 
straight,  sailor-looking  man,  in  shirt  sleeves  and 
straw  hat,  emerged  from  the  shed.   He  seemed 
anywhere  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  with  the  smart,  agile  body  of  many  fewer 
years,  a  clean  shaven,  clever-looking  face,  and 
honest,  clear  blue  eyes.    I  noticed  these  traits 
as  the  captain  came  forward  and  greeted  me 
with  the  calm  ease  of  manner  which  showed  he 
had  learned  the  lessons  of  the  world  in  many 
and  divers  schools  of  life.  As  I  say,  I  noticed 
these  points  in  the  captain's  appearance  at  a 
i^hnce;  but  what  was  really  absorbing  my  won- 
dering attention  was  the  strancre  change  of  the 
lady  a-  she  spoke  to  the  captain.   When  she 
answered  my  knock  at  the  floor  ten  minutes 
before,  she  was  a  thin,  tall,  withered  woman  of 
fifty  or  fifty-five  at  least.  Now  she  stood  before 
me  a  dazzlingly  beautiful  creature  in  face  and 
figure  of  half  that  age ! 

As  I  stepped  forward  to  greet  the  captain, 
the  lady  smiled  sweetly  upon  us  both,  and,  with 
a  graceful  motion  of  adieu,  left  us  alone.  I 
think  that  I  must  have  stood  in  a  kind  of  be- 
wildered way  before  the  captain,  for  presently 
he  said,  with  a  dry  sort  of  manner,  that  he  was 
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at  my  service.  Muttering  some  feeble  excuse 
for  my  seemingly  rather  rude  stare,  both  at  the 
lady  and  himself,  I  proceeded  to  say  that  I  in- 
tended to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  as  I  was  fond  of  boating,  I  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  calling  upon  him,  at  my  landlady's 
suggestion,  to  consult  him  upon  the  subject  of 
hiring  a  boat.  The  captain's  rather  grim  ex- 
pression softened  as  I  explained  the  purport  of 
my  visit,  which  at  first,  I  think,  he  misconstrued 
and  resented— why,  I  did  not  in  the  least  know 
then,  but  I  learned  all  about  it  afterwards. 

I  found  that  Captain  Pendarell  had  two  boats, 
one  a  smart,  good-sized  cutter-rigged  sailing- 
boat,  the  other  a  nice,  handy  rowing-boat.  As 
the  weather  was  perfect  for  sailing,  I  decided  at 
once  to  engage  th  ;  cutter  by  the  week,  the  cap- 
tain to  provide  an  experienced  man  as  sailor, 
pilot,  and  jack-of-all-trades ;  man  and  boat  to  be 
at  my  disposal  at  all  hours.  As  I  was  wearying 
for  the  watei,  I  arranged  for  my  first  sail  that 
afternoon;  and  so,  having  settled  the  business 
to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  I  bade  the  captain  a 
hasty  good  morning,  and  hurried  off  to  the  inn 
to  have  a  light  snack,  and  get  an  extra  wrap 
in  case  of  feeling  chilly  on  the  water. 

There  was  a  nice,  steady,  four  or  five  knot 
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breeze  blowing  up  the  loch,  and  the  cutter  soon 
appeared  round  the  point,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
swept  gallanUy  alongside  the  little  pier  as 
gracefully  as  a  sea-gull,  without  over-sh.  oting 
the  mark,  or  losing  way  too  soon;  a  sort  of 
achievement  which  can  only  be  performed  with 
certainty  by  those  to  the  manner  bom,  and 
which  I  have  never  seen  perfectly  done  even 
by  tile  best  amateur  yachtsman.  It  must  be 
bred  in  the  bone.  I  think. 

I  found  that  the  captain  had  come  himself, 
lor  the  reason,  as  he  explained,  that  he  could 
not  find  a  suitable  hand  on  such  short  notice, 
'.ut  I  shrewdly  guessed  that  his  real  object 
-  to  prove,  by  personal  observation,  what 
sort  of  a  commander  I  was  likely  to  prove  for 
his  beloved  little  craft;  whether  I  could  sail  a 
boat  properly,  or  would  more  than  probably 
come  to  grief.  I  was  standing  on  the  pier  as 
the  captain  glided  neatly  alongside.  It  was  low 
tide,  and  the  boat  was  considerably  below  where 
I  stood.  As  she  slowly  passed  I  seized  the 
forestay  and  slid  easily  down  to  the  deck.  This 
mild  feat  seemed  to  impress  the  captain  very 
favourably,  for  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  wish 
everybody  could  get  on  board  in  that  fashion, 
It  would  save  a  lot  of  trouble."  In  a  moment 
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we  caught  the  breeze  on  che  larboard  bow  and 
were  off  from  the  pier  before  the  boat  had  lost 
way,  a  mode  of  shipping  a  passenger  which 
Captain  Pendarell  declared  "was  uncommonly 
rare." 

It  was  a  perfect  afternoon;  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky,  and  just  sufficient  wind  to  send  the  cutter 
along  pleasantly  at  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 
We  crossed  the  loch,  and  in  four  tacks  almost 
got  clown  to  Helensburt^h;  then  we  squared 
away  before  the  light  breeze  and  ran  up  the 
loch,  reaching  my  pier  in  the  lovely  gloaming 
at  eight  p.m. 

For  several  days  the  ca[»tain  and  I  explored 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  Gairloch,  some- 
times running  dovv'n  to  the  Clyde,  then  turning 
up  Loch  Long,  or  coasting  along  the  lovely 
shores  past  Dunoon,  and  away  towards  fair 
Bute. 

Much  to  my  satisfaction,  Captain  Pendarell 
gave  up  the  idea  of  engaging  a  man  to  go  with 
me.  I  think  that  he,  poor  fellow,  found  my 
companionship  so  congenial  (a  congeniality 
which  grew  out  of  many  similar  tastes,  and 
much  common  knowledge  of  foreign  lands  and 
wild  life  in  far-away  parts)  that  he  was  loath  to 
lose  the  opportunity  of  the  change  in  his  mono- 
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tonous  life  which  my  society  afforded  him.  On 
my  part,  I  found  his  companionship  most 
pleasant  and  full  of  a  peculiar  interest.  He  had 
the  plain,  honest,  hearty  manner  of  the  true 
British  sailor,  which  is  always  so  rclrcshin^r  in 
this  age  of  artificiality  and  of  men  and  women 
aping  manners  and  acquirements  which  they  do 
not  really  possess,  and  which  they  only  put  on 
and  off  as  they  do  their  Sunday  hats,  a  result, 
alas!  of  our  spurious  education.  But  in  the 
meantime  that  is  a  wide  subject  which  we  must 
leave  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  learned 
doctrinaires,  although  I  must  say  that  they  only 
seem  to  make  confusio  »  worse  confounded. 

One  afternoon,  as  we  wc.-e  returning  from  a 
cruise,  the  breeze  failed  us  just  opposite  the 
captain's  boat-shed  and  Gairloch  Cottage.  Much 
to  my  surprise,  for  he  had  been  conspicuously 
reticent  with  regard  to  the  ladies,  Pendarell 
proposed  that  we  should  pull  alongside  his  little 
pier  and  have  afternoon  tea  with  the  Misses 
Middleton.  I  agreed  with  great  alacrity,  not 
only  because  I  was  wearying  for  my  afternoon 
cup,  but  also  because  I  wished  much  to  see 
more  of  the  lady  who  had  interested  me  so 
deeply  when  she  introduced  me  to  the  captain. 
I  had  often  tried  in  a  mild  way  to  draw  Pen- 
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darell  a  bit  on  the  subject,  but  the  silence  by 
which  he  ignored  any  reference  to  the  ottage 
or  its  inmates  had  made  me  think  that  he  either 
took  no  interest  in  their  affairs,  or  that  the  usual 
little  differences  between  lodger  and  landlady 
made  him  disinclined  to  discuss  the  ladies  in 
any  form  whatever.  After  comint,^  tt)  this  con- 
clusion 1  carcfnll)'  avoided  the  sul)ject. 

We  soon  had  the  cutter  safe  at  her  moorings, 
and  after  a  wash  and  brush-up  in  a  snug  little 
room  which  the  captain  had  partitioned  off  in 
one  corner  of  his  spacious  boat-shed,  we  walked 
up  to  the  cottage.  Pendarell  knocked  at  the 
front  door,  and  we  were  soon  admitted  by  a 
tall,  stately  lady,  with  the  pleasant,  yet  formal, 
old*fashioned  maimers  of  a  day  that  is  past. 
She  was  not  the  lady  I  had  met  before,  so  the 
captain  introduced  me,  and  I  found  this  one 
was  Miss  Middleton,  the  lady  I  had  previously 
met  being  her  younger  sister.  Miss  Irene  Mid- 
dl'ton. 

We  were  shown  into  a  pleasant  room  with 
many  shelves  full  of  books,  which  is  always  a 
good  sign,  I  think.  On  one  side,  against  the 
wall  (not  planked  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  in  evsrybody's  way,  as  is  the  style 
nowadays)  there  was  an  old-shaped  Collard 
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and  ^  Collard   piano,   somt^.   heavy  mahogany 
furniture,  and  many  paintin^^rs  ai-.d  engravings 
on  the  walls,  mostly  scenes  from  poor  Prince 
Charlie's  short  but  brilliant  career,  and  pictures 
of  the  Peninsula  war.  The  windows  were  open, 
and  the  perfume  from  the  roses,  which  hung 
heavy  on  the  bush  near  the  low  window-sill, 
was  wafted  into  the  room  on  the  warm  summer 
air.  I  noticed  all  these  pleasant  accessories  to 
the  comfortable  room  in  a  sort  of  intuitive  way, 
while  the  captain  introduced  me  to  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  smilingly  said  that  he  had  made 
bold  to  promise  me  a  cup  of  tea,  as  we  had  had 
a  long  day,  and  the  wind  gave  us  the  slip  so  near 
the  cottage.    Miss  Middleton  gracefully  ex- 
pressed herself  delighted,  and  laughingly  said 
that  it  was  very  kind  of  the  wind  to  give  her  the 
pleasure  of  our  company.   So  it .  irned  out  very 
pleasantly  after  ail,  although  I  must  admit  I 
was  a  bit  nervous  at  first.   Presently  a  trim 
little  maid  set  quite  an  elaborate  tea.  with  all 
its  solid  accompaniments,  as  was  the  hospitable 
fashion  of  the  old  days  in  Scotland. 

While  Miss  Middleton  was  preparing  tea, 
her  sister  entered,  apparently  unconscious  of 
tlie  room  being  occupied.  As  upon  my  first 
visit  to  the  cottage,  I  again  noticed  that  there 
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was  something  strancre  and  undefinable  in  the 
manners  of  this  lady.   When  she  came  into  the 
room  she  was  exactly  the  woman  who  met  me 
at  the  door  on  my  first  arrival — stern,  cold,  un- 
approachable.  As  the  captain  and  I  rose,  and 
he  handed  her  a  chair,  in  a  moment  she  seemed 
to  realize  our  presence,  and  as  if  by  the  touch 
of  the  hidden  elixir  of  eld,  the  ravages  of  time 
and  sorrow  were  gone,  and  youth,  beauty,  and 
joy  restored.  The  elder  sister  and  the  captain 
must  have  seen  my  look  of  blank  amazement, 
but  they  made  no  sign,  and  in  a  little  while  I 
recovered  enough  manners  to  withdraw  my 
stupid  stare  from  the  lady's  face.  But  I  fear  I 
was  a  very  silent  and  inattentive  guest  during 
the  hour  or  so  that  Pendarell  and  I  enjoyed 
the  kind  and  graceful  hospitality  of  the  Misses 
Middleton.   On  our  departure  they,  with  sweet 
old-fashioned  Scottish  clannishness,  pressed  us 
to  come  to  tea  whenever  it  suited  our  voyaging 
to  do  so.    I  thus  became  a  frequent  guest  at 
Gairloch  Cottage.    Sometimes  I  went  alone, 
and  sometimes  with  the  captain;  in  the  latter 
case  I  never  failed  to  notice,  with  feelings  akin 
to  fear,  as  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  the  strange 
spiritual  and  bodily  metamorphosis  of  Irene 
Middleton. 
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One  day  I  called  alone,  as  the  captain  had 
some  official  duty  o  discharge  in  the  village.  I 
enjoyed  my  te;  ,vith  the  i.  h'es,  as  usual;  that 
is,  rather  silerM.y  I  fear.  As  a  sort  of  diver- 
sion I  asked  JVILs  :  f  'VIdIecon  if  she  was  fond  of 
music.    "Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "very  fond  in- 
deed," and  at  once  sitting  down  to  the  piano 
pla)'ed  some  of  the  lovely,  old  Scotch  tunes, 
with  exquisite  taste  and  pathos.    When  she 
rose  her  sister  took  her  place,  and  after  a  little 
rippling  over  the  keys,  she  sang  the  following 
ballad  with  such  feeling  and  tenderness,  such 
sadness  of  memory  for  the  lost  past,  that  it 
touched  me  far  more  deeply  than  the  simple 
words  and  music  had  ever  done  before. 

A  SONG  OF  LOCH  ABER 

It  was  only  a  song,  an  old  song  of  Loch  Aber; 

A  song  of  the  land  far  across  the  wide  sea; 
A  song  of  the  glens,  and  the  hills,  and  the  heather, 

A  song  of  the  days  that  are  over  for  me ! 
A  simple  old  song,  but  it  set  the  tears  flowing 

From  a  heart  that  I  deemed  *as  as  hard  as  a  stone; 
Oh  for  to  think  of  it!  Oh  for  to  dream  of  it! 

Oh  for  the  days  that  are  vanished  and  gonel 

The  Bothie  still  stands  in  the  bonnie  brown  heather, 
The  hawthorn  still  blooms  by  the  tenantless  door— 

But  the  hearth-stone  is  cold,  and  the  feet  that  came  hither— 
The  true  hearts,  the  kind  hearts,  shaU  come  never  more! 
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The  night  winds,  like  ghosts,  moan  in  through  the  case- 
ments, 

The  cold  moonlight  streams  where  the  warm  firelight 
shone ! 

Oh  for  to  think  of  it!  Oh  for  to  dream  of  it! 
Oh  for  the  days  that  are  vanished  and  gone ! 

The  Untie  still  sings  in  the  hush  of  the  gloaming, 

The  cry  of  the  cornciakc  still  rings  in  the  glen, 
But  the  sweet  human  voices  that  lung  since  went  roaming, 

Will  never  be  heard  in  Loch  Aber  again. 
The  light  feet  are  tired,  and  bright  eyes  dim  with  weeping; 

Some  sleep  in  the  desert,  some  wander  alone. 
Oh  for  to  think  of  it !  Oh  for  to  dream  of  it ! 

Oh  for  the  days  that  are  vanished  and  gone ! 

But  though  never  again  shall  the  hearth-stone  be  lighted. 

And  though  the  tired  feet  shall  return  never  more, 
Yet  I  know  there  are  nights  when  the  old  love  is  plighted 

By  the  wraiths  i  .at  slip  in  at  the  tenantless  door — 
Some  footsore  and  tired  from  the  sands  of  the  Desert, 

Some  bright  with  the  Light  where  the  sun  never  shone. 
Oh  for  to  think  of  it !  Oh  for  to  drean;  of  it ! 

Oh  for  the  days  that  are  vanished  and  gone ! 

Irene  left  the  piano  in  one  of  her  brilliant 
moods,  notwithstanding  the  sadness  of  her  song, 
and  began  conversing  quite  cheerfully  on  the 
ordinary  events  of  the  day.  Presently  she  gaily 
asked  me  what  had  become  of  the  captain;  "You 
and  he  have  become  such  inseparable  com- 
panions," she  said  smilingly,  "  that  I  can  hardly 
imagine  you  apart."  I  explained  that  he  had 
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been  called  to  the  village  on  business,  and  on 
that  account  I  had  made  bold  to  come  alone. 
"  Oh  certainly  my  sister  and  I  are  always  happy 
to  see  any  of  Captain  Pendarell's  friends.  You 
see,"  she  continued,  "  the  captain's  friends  must 
be  our  friends,  for  he  is  a  very  old  and  dear 
friend  indeed."  Then,  as  if  recalling  some 
memory  of  the  far  past,  "Let  me  see!  it  must 
be  ten  or  perhaps  fifteen  years  since  the  cap- 
tain came  home,  and  we  met  him  for  the  first 
time.  And  he  has  been  a  kind  friend  to  my 
sister  and  me  ever  since,  besides  having  been 
a  brave  and  true  lovinc;  brother  to  one  very 
dear  to  us,  who  died  in  far-off  parts,  long,  long 
ago." 

As  she  said  the  last  words  the  beautiful  eyes 
faded,  the  halo  of  youth  vanished,  and  she  was 
again  the  withered  old  woman  I  had  met  on  my 
first  arrival.  When  she  ceased  speaking,  she 
rose  with  the  uncertain  slow  movement  of  old 
age,  and  almost  in  a  whisper  wished  me  good 
day,  and  said  to  her  sister  that  she  would  lie 
down  for  an  hour  or  two  as  she  felt  her  usual 
weary  headache  coming  on. 

After  poor  Irene  left  the  room  I  turned  to 
Miss  Middleton,  saying  that  I  feared  that 
through  thoughtiessness  I  had  tired  both  her 
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and  her  sister,  and  took  up  my  hat  and  stick, 
but  the  lady  begged  m**  to  remain,  as  she 
wished  to  explain  some  things  which  she  said 
must  seem  at  present  inexplicable  to  me.  So 
at  her  request,  and  by  no  means  unwillingly,  I 
resumed  my  comfortable  position  in  the  deep 
old  arm-chair;  and  Miss  Middleton,  after  ar- 
rangincr  herself  so  that  her  face  was  shaded 
from  the  light  by  the  window  curtains,  began 
her  story  without  further  preliminary. 


Chapter  II 

"  Of  course  the  sad  Httle  history  of  my  sister 
and  myself  can  be  of  small  interest  to  you,  and 
I  would  not  have  presumed  to  speak  of  it  unless 
my  poor  sister  had  spoken  on  the  subject  her- 
self, and  also  that  her  strange  changes  of  man- 
ner and  expression  must  often  have  seemed  to 
you  unaccountable  and  even  terrible. 

"  Irene  and  I  were  the  only  children  of  our 
parents.  My  father  was  a  director  of  the  Glas- 
gow Bank.  He  lived  as  most  gentlemen  of 
wealth  live.  We  had  a  great  town  house,  and 
as  my  father  was  fond  of  the  sea  he  kept  a 
yacht,  quite  a  large  steam  vessel,  in  which  he  took 
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long  cruises  in  summer,  and  in  winter  she  was 
laid  up  here  in  the  Gairloch.  My  father  bought 
this  land  and  built  the  cottage,  settling  the  place 
upon  my  mother;  more  as  a  joke,  I  think,  than 
from  any  prudent  motive,  but  it  was  most 
providential  for  us  when  misfortunes  came. 

"  My  sister  and  I  were  brought  up  in  the 
usual  luxury,  and  with  the  usual  so-called  ac- 
complishments of  the  class  into  which  we  were 
born.  Winter  we  spent  in  town,  late  summer 
and  autumn  the  family  either  cruised  on  the 
yacht,  or  had  a  happy  time  at  Gairloch,  a  place 
we  all  loved  in  those  long-  past  days. 

"When,  my  sister  and  I  were  not  at  school, 
my  father  provided  tutors  at  home  so  that  we 
could  pursue  our  studies  without  loss  of  time, 
riuis  the  happy  years  of  our  early  girlhood 
passed  without  a  care  or  a  shadow  of  the  sor- 
row which  awaited  us. 

When  Irene  was  twenty-two,  and  I  three 
years  older,  the  storm  of  misfortune  burst  upon 
my  father  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  the  cloud- 
less summer  sky.  The  great  wealthy  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank,  an  institution  synonymous  with 
honour  and  stability,  closed  its  doors,  and  a 
shock  of  dazed  horror  thrilled  Scotland  from 
the  Solway  to  John-o'-Groats,  such  as  had  not 
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been  felt  in  the  stolid  old  land  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  It  was  not  only  the  loss  and 
misery  caused  by  the  failure,  but  the  dismay  at 
the  trusted,  honourable  names  that  went  down 

in  the  ruin. 

"  My  father  bore  himself  with  brave  front  to 
the  awful  storm,  but  I  am  sure  Ik;  knew  in  his 
heart  that  it  was  ruin  dire  and  hopeless;  for  he 
at  once  shut  up  our  ^reat  town  house,  and  hur- 
ried us  all  down  here,  where  he  knew  the  law, 
with  prying  eyes,  could  not  touch  his  loved 
ones.  I  need  not  linger  over  that  sad  time. 
Everything  my  father  owned,  from  priceless 
pictures  and  many  other  works  of  art,  down  to 
the  last  tea-spoon,  was  swept  into  the  auction 
room,  and  if  my  mother  had  not  owned  the  cot- 
tage, we  should  have  been  houseless,  as  well  as 
nearly  penniless.  Fortunately  my  mother  had  a 
small  sum  which  her  father  had  settled  upon 
her  when  she  married.  It  was  only  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  but  in  our  dire  necessity  we  were  more 
thankful  for  it  than  we  had  been  for  as  many 
thousands  in  the  days  of  our  prosperity. 

"Although  my  father  bore  up  bravely  at 
first,  I  know  that  the  blow  broke  his  heart. 
When  the  excitement  of  the  shock  passed  he 
collapsed  and  took  to  his  bed.  There  was  no 
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particular  ailment;  he  just  withered  before  the 
blast  of  the  hurricane,  and  when  the  officers 
came  to  summon  him  before  the  court  of  in- 
quiry, he  smiled  faintly,  and  told  them  that  he 
was  going  to  answer  the  charge  before  a  higher 
court;  which  he  did  in  a  few  days,  and  we 
three  women  were  left  alone  in  the  world. 

"  I  must  now  '^o  back  a  little  in  our  sad  family 
history  to  a  time  aboLit  two  years  previous  to 
my  father's  death.  Of  course  in  those  days  we 
were  in  much  society.  My  father  came  of  one 
of  the  old  noble  famih'es  who  were  ruined  in 
the  Prince  Charlie  catastrophe.  But,  in  spite  of 
financial  ruin,  the  family  had  always  held  an 
honourable  position  in  society;  and  while  still  a 
young  man  he  had  met,  wooed,  and  won  my 

mother,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  C  ,  a 

family,  like  that  of  my  father,  only  rich  in  a 
splendid  pedigree.  But  youth,  health,  energy, 
and  courage  soon  enabled  my  father  to  win  a 
high  position  in  the  financial  world,  and  by  the 
time  my  sister  and  I  were  of  an  age  to  enter 
society,  our  parents  were  moving  in  that  sphere 
of  life  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  birth. 

"  Of  course  my  sister  and  I  enjoyed  to  the 
full  all  the  change,  gaiety,  and  excitement  of 
society  life.  An  aunt  of  my  mother's  presented 
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us  at  Court,  and  in  the  London  whirl  we  dreamed 
our  dreams,  and  lived  our  romances  as  other 
gfirls  have  done,  are  now  doing,  and  will  do, 
until  this  clispensation  is  past. 

"  At  the  time  I  refer  to  there  was  a  gentle- 
man much  in  our  family  circle,  and  to  whom  our 
father  extended  much  hospitality  and  attention. 
Lord  Allardice  was  one  of  the  old  school  who 
still  adhered  to  the  stately  and  ceremonious 
style  and  manners  which,  even  in  our  youth, 
were  almost  obsolete. 

"  He  was  well  into  middle  life,  and  my 
sister  and  I,  with  the  thoughtless  arrogance  of 
youth,  always  regarded  him  as  an  old  gentle- 
man, and  were,  no  doubt,  although  unintention- 
ally, rather  abrupt  in  cutting  short  his  elaborate 
attentions.  Under  these  circumstances  you  can 
hardly  imagine  our  state  of  consternation  when 
our  father  informed  my  poor  sister  that  Lord 
Allardice  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  her  with  the  view  of  winning  her 
heart  and  hand.  This,  my  father  was  careful 
to  add,  was  a  high  honour  from  a  great  r  oble- 
man  to  a  simple  banker's  daughter,  irene 
was  so  dumbfounded  that  I  think  my  father 
took  her  silence  and  confusion  as  a  favourable 
symptom;  and  with  a  light  word,  a  kiss,  and 
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a  laugh,  the  tragedy  of  my  sister's  life  had 

begun. 

"  What  my  father  thought  or  felt,  I  do  not 
know.  He  was  a  good  man,  as  the  world  goes, 
tender  and  kind  to  us  all,  and  I  never  knew 
him  to  be  harsh  or  cruel  even  to  a  dog.  But  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  men  never  truly 
understand  women.  Even  those  who  are  near- 
est and  dearest  to  us  make  such  egregious 
errors,  and  commit  such  brutal  cruelty,  that 
they  must  either  be  utterly  obtuse  with  regard 
to  our  sex,  or  the  great  majority  are  in  heart 
as  selfishly  savage  as  the  bushman  father  who 
sells  his  daughter  for  a  dozen  kangaroo  skins 
to  a  lover  who  pays  the  price,  then  clubs  and 
carries  off  his  prize. 

"  However  that  may  be,  the  usual  stupid  and 
cruel  methods  of  our  modern  social  life  drifted 
on,  and  after  few  feeble  and  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  expostulate  with  our  father,  Irene 
found  herself  in  the  meshes  of  an  engagement 
not  only  without  love,  but  utterly  repugnant  to 
her  in  every  way. 

"Matters  being  in  this  state,  time  went 
drifting  on  as  time  always  does.  The  wedding- 
day  was  fixed,  the  splendid  trousseau  completed 
(it  is  in  five  trunks  upstairs  in  the  lumber 
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room),  when  the  bank  ruin  fell  upon  us.  Irene 
took  the  catastrophe  very  calmly,  for  she  saw 
in  it  a  hope  of  escape.  But  Lord  Allardice 
acted  in  the  most  honourable  way,  as  the  blind 
stupid  world  says,  and  insisted  upon  the  mar- 
riage taking  place  at  once.  This,  in  spite  of 
my  sister's  repeated  declaration  to  him  that  she 
did  not  love  him,  and  never  could. 

"  I  must  now  tell  you  something  of  our 
friend  Captain  Luke  Pendarell,  and  of  his  re- 
lation with  my  father  and  ourselves. 

"  Of  course  my  father's  beautiful  yacht  '  Sea- 
gull '  -'as  taken  by  the  liquidators,  along  with 
his  _ner  assets,  and  the  captain  and  crew 
turned  adrift  with  nearly  six  months'  wages 
due.  But  to  their  honour,  they  came  to  my 
father  r-^  express  their  sympathy,  and  instead 
of  ask  .g  for  their  pay,  never  so  much  as 
alluded  to  the  subject,  a  circumstance  which 
touched  my  poor  father  very  deeply. 

"  Our  old  friend,  whom  you  know.  Captain 
Luke  Pendarell,  was  master  of  the  yacht.  He 
comes  of  generations  of  brave  sailor  stock. 
His  father  was  commander  of  one  of  the  packet 
brigs  sailing  out  of  Falmouth  some  eighty  years 
ago;  smart  crafts  which  not  only  had  a  fine 
record  for  profitable  voyages,  but  on  more  than 
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one  occasion  had  made  a  splendid  reputation 
by  capturing  French  hips  more  than  double 
their  equipment  both  in  men  and  '^nns. 

"Luke  Pendarell  had  come  to  my  father 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  some  South 
of  England  friends,  who  recommended  the 
handsome  young  sailor  as  fit  for  any  service 
afloat.  It  happened  that  my  father  had  the 
•  Seagull '  under  offer  at  that  time,  and  was 
only  hesitating  about  buying  her  for  fear  he 
would  not  get  a  captain  of  the  smart  reliable 
sort  to  whom  he  could  make  over  all  the  man- 
agement of  a  yacht  with  comfort  and  safety. 
My  father  engaged  the  young  man  on  the  spot, 
i)ut  him  in  command  of  the  '  Seagull,' and  never 
had  cause  to  regret  his  choice. 

"  In  our  many  cruises  we  naturally  saw  much 
of  our  young  captain.   His  manners  are  unex- 
ceptionable, as  you  know,  and  my  father's  con- 
fidence in  his  skilful  seamanship  and  discreet 
general  m2.nagement,  soon  became  a  settled  be- 
lief. My  father  fell  into  the  habit  of  leaving  all 
matters  connected  with  the  yacht  in  the  cap- 
tain's hands,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
his  confidence  in  the  young  man's  integrity  and 
judgement  frequently  induced  my  father  to  con- 
sult him  upon  many  other  matters  also. 
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"  Under  these  friendly  conditions,  we  girls 
Mw  much  of  '  our  sailor  boy,'  as  we  called  htm 
between  ourselves.  Not  only  did  we  freely  as- 
sociate on  the  yacht,  but  he  was  often  our  guest 
at  the  cottage,  and  even  in  our  great  Glasgow 
establishment,  although  there,  I  must  say,  it 
was  hard  to  make  him  feel  quite  happy,  and 
after  a  very  brief  stay  he  would  always  remem- 
ber that  there  was  some  imperative  business 
awaitinjjj  him  on  the  'Seagull.' 

"  ThiriLj^.s  were  in  this  happy,  easy  condition, 
when  the  crisis  of  our  lite  overtook  us,  and  the 
sun  went  out  of  our  sky,  as  far  as  this  world  is 
concerned.  I  have  said  that  Lord  Allardice 
insisted  upon  the  marriage  taking  place,  in 
spite  of  our  utterly  changed  circumstances. 
My  father  was  much  touched  by  his  lordship's 
generosity,  as  my  father  expressed  it,  but  where 
the  extreme  generosity  came  in  I  never  quite 
clearly  understood. 

"  My  sister  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, the  most  accomplished,  and  the  sweetest 
girl  that  even  Lord  Allardice,  with  all  his  wide 
experience,  admitted  he  had  ever  met  This 
candid  ""pinion,  you  must  remember,  was  not 
expressed  by  one  in  the  glamour  of  youthful 
bewitchment,  but  in  the  calm,  critical  judge- 
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ment  of  late  middle  life.  Moreover,  as  Lord 
Allardice  was  a  very  wealthy  man  he  did  not 
require  a  fortune  with  his  wife.  In  fact,  I  have 
often  noticed  that  men  of  wealth  prefer  their 
wives  to  be  poor,  as  in  that  case  the  wife  is 
more  helpless,  which,  no  doubt,  is  very  gratify- 
in^r  to  the  masterful  masculine  nature. 

"  Immediat(  ly  alter  my  father's  sudden  death 
Lord  Allardice  (generously,  I  must  admit) 
su-ircsted  to  my  mother  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  at  once,  which  'v,ld  place 
him  in  such  a  position  w  ith  the  la.n,  /  that  he 
could  invite  heran.l  myself  to  -o  n  ith  him  and 
his  wife  to  his  villa  at  Mcntone.  and  there 
quietly  pass  the  winter.  A  truly  i.lyllic  pro- 
gramme, but  which  was  never  to  be  fulfilled 
because  it  was  marred  by  the  breaking  of  a 
sacred  law  which  God  has  implanted  in  all  pure 
human  hearts,  and  a  law  which  can  never  be 
broken  with  impunity. 

"  Thus  in  the  unaccountable  way  that  we  all 
drift  to  our  fate  in  this  world,  the  day  of  Irene's 
dreaded  marriage  arrived.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  in  the  cot- 
tage, with  only  my  mother  and  myself  as  wit- 
nesses. So,  when  the  hour  arrived  there  were 
only  Lord  Allardice,  the  minister,  my  mother 
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and  myself  in  this  very  room,  awaiting  my 
sister,  who  had  quietly  asked  me  to  leave  her 
alone  for  a  few  minutes. 

"We  were  all  getting  a  little  nervous  (as 
people  will  on  such  occasions),  when  Irene 
entered,  and  going  at  once  to  Lord  AUardice, 
said,  in  a  strange,  metallic  tone  that  I  did  not 
recognize  as  her  own  voice  at  all,  '  Lord  AUar- 
dice! I  must  make  a  statement  to  you  ere  I 
become  your  wife.  I  love  Luke  Pendarell !  I 
have  loved  him  for  years!  A  few  minutes  ago 
I  parted  with  him  for  ever!  And — I — am — 
mad!  Now  marry  me  if  you  wish!'  Before 
any  one  could  help  her,  she  staggered  a  little, 
and  then  with  a  wild  cry  fell  at  his  feet  in  a 
deadly  swoon,  from  which  she  only  recovered 
a  raving  maniac,  So  unmanageable  that  we  had 
to  put  her  in  the  asylum  at  once.   And  thus 

ended  that  very  terrible  day. 

»  «  «  «  • 

'*  This.,  of  course,  closed  our  acquaintance 
with  Lord  AUardice,  for,  brave  as  he  was,  he 
was  hardly  brave  enough  to  marry  a  mad 

woman.  ISly  mother  died  within  a  month 
from  shock  and  grief,  and  I  was  left  totally 
alone  in  the  world,  and  I  lived  my  solitary  life 
in  the  cottage  for  more  than  ten  years,  when 
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some  strange  things  happened  which  again 
changed  and,  thank  God,  brightened  my  dark 
existence.  My  mother  left  me  the  cottage  and 
the  fifty  pounds  yearly  income  which  she  had 
in  her  own  right.    Upon  this  slender  income 
I  lived  a  very  secluded  and  quiet  life.  I 
never  spoke  to  any  one  excepting  the  few 
tradespeople  who  brought  me  what  I  ordered 
for  my  very  economical  housekeeping.  At  the 
beginning  of  my  solitary  life  I  used  to  go  to  the 
village  church,  but  the  diffusely  kind,  or  rather 
inquisitive  sympathy  of  my  neighbours  was 
more  than  I  could  bear,  and  so  I  reluctantly 
gave  up  this  small  variety  in  my  monotonous 
life.   Even  my  daily  walk  on  the  most  secluded 
roads  I  had  to  abandon  for  the  same  reason, 
and  for  more  than  ten  years  1  did  not  once  pass 
beyond  my  own  grounds. 

"  For  several  months  after  my  sister  was 
taken  to  the  asylum  I  went  regularly  once  a 
week  to  see  her,  trying  by  all  means  to  soothe 
her  darkened  mind.  But  instead  of  doing  her 
any  good,  the  superintendent  told  me  that  my 
visits  only  made  her  more  violent,  my  presence 
apparently  bringing  back  with  renewed  vivid- 
ness the  fear  and  sorrow  which  had  wrecked 
her  mind.  Therefore  I  had  to  give  up  the  sad 
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pleasure  of  seeing  my  dear  Irene  for  many 
years  although  she  was  so  near,  and  I  thinking 
of  her  every  hour  of  my  lonely  life. 

"  Now  I  must  tell  you   about  our  friend 
Captain  Luke  Pendarell,  and  how  he  again 
came  into  our  lives.   From  the  sad  day  of  my 
sister's  illness  1  did  not  hear  anything  of  our 
friend  for  ten  years.  Then  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  nearly  a  year  after  it  was  written  at 
Calcutta.   The  letter  wis  addressed  to  a  ship- 
ping agency  in  Glasgow,  requesting  them  to 
deliver  it  if  I  w«  re  still  to  be  found.   It  gave  a 
short,  simple  synopsis  of  the  writer's  adventures 
since  leaving  Scotland,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
whatever  private  in  it  I  will  read  the  letter 
just  as  it  is  written ;  not  only  because  it  will  tei! 
you  better  than  I  can  the  story  of  our  friend's 
adventures,  but  because  he  has  asked  me  to 
explain  to  you  our  mutual  positions  and  pecu- 
liarly tender  friendship.    He  and  we  have 
learned  to  like  you  (few  indeed  have  come  into 
our  lonely  lives  of  whom  we  can  say  that),  and 
he  wishes  you  to  know  our  story.  Pendarell, 
poor  fellow,  cannot  tell  it  himself,  the  sorrow 
is  too  deeply  hidden  in  his  soul. 

"  As  you  will  notice,  the  letter  is  the  simple, 
unstudied  writing  of  a  sailor,  hastily  thrown 
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together,  and  giving,  in  a  few  pages,  a  short, 
crude  record  of  strange  adventures  which  might 
more  than  fill  a  volume  of  the  modem  novel. 


Chapter  III 

" '  Calcutta, 
"  •  November  io//i,  i88a. 

"  'My  dear  Miss  Middleton, 

Yesterday  completed  the  fourth  year 
since  I  sailed  down  the  Clyde,  past  the  bonnie 
Gairloch,  and  bade,  what  I  intended  to  be,  a 
farewell  to  Scotland  for  ever.  In  all  these  years 
of  sorrow,  adventure,  and  hardship,  I  have 
never  once  thought  of  writing  hom^— home,  as 
the  wandering  Briton  always  calls  the  "Old 
Land."   But  yesterday,  upon  the  recurrence 
of  an  anniversary  that  will  never  fade  from  my 
memory  while  life  endures,  a  great  longing 
came  to  my  heart  for  a  word,  or  even  a  whisper, 
from  the  beautiful  years  that  God,  in  his  mercy, 
gave  to  such  a  worthless  fellow  as  I  while  in 
the  service  of  your  family. 

" '  I  know  not  if  ever  you  will  read  this, 
or  even  if  you  will  care  to  do  so.  I  am  com- 
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muning,  as  it  were,  with  my  own  heart,  and 
dreaming  of  hopes  that  perished  long,  long 
ago. 

" '  I  left  Scotland  with  my  twin  brother 
William,  who  had  always  been  very  dear  to 
me,  but  from  whom  I  had  for  several  years 
drifted  apart.  I  found  him  in  command  of  a  fine 
ship  bound  for  Calcutta.  When  I  ran  across 
him  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  but  unfortu- 
nately, or  rather  fortunately  for  me,  his  chief 
mate  had  fallen  ill  of  that  dire  disease,  small- 
pox, just  as  the  ship  was  ready  for  sea.  My 
brother  at  once  pressed  me  to  accept  the  billet, 
and,  in  fact,  I  did  not  need  much  pressing,  for 
I  was  eager  to  get  away  and  put  thousands  of 
miles  between  me  and  my  sorrow,  not  knowing 
in  my  vain  young  heart  that  neither  distance 
nor  time  can  heal  such  sorrows. 

*'  •  The  "  Akbar  "  was  a  fine  full-rigged  ship  of 
eight  hundred  tons.  Half  the  crew  consisted  of 
Lascars,  the  other  half  of  various  nationalities; 
but, although  we  were  rather  a  mixed  lot,  captain, 
officers,  and  crew  were  on  first-rate  terms.  We 
were  four  months  on  the  voyage  out,  and 
reached  Calcutta  without  any  unusual  incident. 
After  discharging  our  cargo,  and  transacting 
what  business  there  was  to  be  done— repairing 
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rigging,  painting,  etc. — ^we  began  to  look  about 
for  another  charter, 

"  '  The  agents  at  first  proposed  to  send  us  to 
Manilla  to  load  sucjar  and  rice  for  Sydney,  and 
then  to  complete  the  round  voyage  by  taking  a 
cargo  of  wool  home.  But,  unfortunately  for  us, 
this  plan  was  given  up,  and  it  was  decided  to 
put  on  board  such  things  as  are  suitable  for 
trade  in  the  Malay  islands,  and  send  us  down 
Sumatra  way  to  pick  up  a  cargo  of  spice,  cam- 
phor, silk,  precious  stones,  gold,  and  other 
products  of  the  rich  eastern  islands. 

'  The  business  part  of  the  voyage  was  put 
under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman  who  under- 
stood eastern  trade,  and  who  spoke  the  various 
Malay  lingoes.  Mr.  John  Noel,  the  gentleman 
in  question,  was  a  Eurasian  by  birth,  but  had 
been  so  long  a  confidential  member  of  the  firm 
of  Brown,  Sanders  and  Co.,  both  in  England 
and  the  east,  that  most  people  took  him  for 
what  he  seemed — a  plain  business-like  English- 
man. My  brother  and  I  were  not  versed  enough 
in  the  outward  Eurasian  characteristics  (little 
peculiar  modes,  and  tricks  of  speech  and  man- 
ner) to  place  Mr.  Noel's  nationality,  or,  rather,  no 
nationality,  at  first.  But  we  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  afterwards.  It  is  said,  by  cynics, 
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that  every  man  has  his  price.  However  harsh 
this  judgement  may  be  of  mankind  in  general, 
those  who  have  studied  the  strange  subject 
closely  say  that  it  applies,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, to  that  mysterious  combination  of 
western  and  eastern  minds  found  in  the  Eurasian 
character.  After  much  delay  the  "  Akbar"  was 
at  last  loaded,  and,  everything  being  in  due 
order,  the  captain  received  his  final  instructions 
from  the  agents.  These  instructions  simply 
were  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  river 
Indragiri  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and 
there  dispose  of  the  cargo  as  profitably  as  might 
be  in  exchange  for  the  valuable  products  of  the 
country.  Except  the  actual  management  of  the 
ship,  all  business  was  to  be  subject  to  the  ab^- 
lute  control  of  the  agent's  delegate,  Mr.  John 
Noel,  the  captain  only  noting  each  transaction 
as  a  sort  of  double  entry. 

"  •  The  run  down  the  Bay  of  Bengal  was 
quickly  accomplished,  and  after  a  call  at  Atcheen 
for  a  native  pilot,  the  voyage  was  soon  over, 
and  the  business  of  trading,  for  which  the  expe- 
dition was  undertaken,  commenced. 

" '  Trade  with  the  Malays  opened  briskly, 
and  was  carried  on  by  all  parties  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction  and  goodwill.  Quantities 
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of  spice,  camphor,  gold,  precious  stones,  and 
many  other  things  were  exchanged  by  the 
Malays  for  European  products;  some  useful, 
some  only  ornamental,  and  some  absolutely  de- 
leterious ;  the  deleterious  consisting  mostly  of 
Dutch  gin  of  a  very  inferior  (juHlity,  which  not 
only  intoxicated  its  victims,  but  often  atllicted 
them  with  that  peculiar  madness  which  makes 
the  fierce  Malay  "see  red,"  and  forces  him  upon 
that  terrible  and  utterly  needless,  and  worse 
than  useless  death,  for  himself  and  others, 
"  running  amok." 

" '  After  four  months'  trading  our  European 
goods  were  disposed  of,  and  a  very  valuable 
cargo  secured  in  return.  Mr.  Noel  had  cer- 
tainly proved  himself  an  expert  trader,  and 
although  my  brother  and  I  had  never  liked 
him,  nor  even  had  much  confidence  in  his  pro- 
bity, yet  we  were  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had 
made  a  very  successful  business  of  the  voyage 
so  far.  But  now  another  side  of  the  picture 
was  about  to  appear. 

" '  The  very  day  our  return  voyage  was  to 
begin,  a  quarrel  arose  bc;t\veen  the  European 
portion  of  the  crew  and  our  hitherto  (|uiet 
Lascars.  The  disturbance  would  not  have  been 
serious  had  not  the  Malays  from  the  shore 
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taken  sides  with  their  brown-skinned  brothers, 
in  such  great  numbers  that  before  the  officers 
could  get  their  pistols  and  int(>rfere  effectively, 
the  European  portion  of  the  crew  were  over- 
whelmed and  the  Lascars  in  possession  of  the 
ship.  It  was  all  over  in  a  few  minutes.  Every 
white  sailor  was  killed.  My  brother  and  I  only 
saved  our  lives  by  rushing  to  the  cabin,  at  the 
same  time  calling  to  Mr.  Noel  to  flee  with  us 
to  the  comparative  safety  of  the  saloon,  where 
all  the  arms  were  kept,  and  where  we  could 
(by  barricading  the  door)  defend  ourselves 
until  we  formed  some  plan  of  escaping,  or,  at 
least,  selling  our  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 
But  the  Eurasian  paid  no  heed  to  our  call ;  he 
had  formed  his  own  plans  long  before,  and  re- 
mained a  cool  spectator  of  the  massacre. 

" '  Fortunately  for  us  the  "  Akbar's  "  cabin  was 
a  very  safe  stronghold.  It  could  only  be  entered 
by  a  rather  narrow,  heavy  door  under  the  poop- 
deck.  Besides,  the  possession  of  the  cabin  gave 
us,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  power  of  arranging 
terms  with  the  mutineers.  Not  only  were  we 
in  possession  of  ail  the  fire-arms,  while  the 
Lascars  (with  the  usual  shortsightedness  of 
criminals)  only  had  their  knives,  but  we  had 
also  the  immense  advantage  of  being  in  posses- 
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sion  of  the  only  access  to  the  lazareet  where 
most  of  the  provisions  were  kept,  and  more 
important  than  that,  where  the  gunpowder  was 
stored.  There  was  enough  powder  to  blow  ten 
ships  into  matchwood.  The  cn  w  knew  this, 
as  they  themselves  had  carefully  stowed  the 
povvder  under  my  direction,  and  I  noticed  at 
the  time  how  carefully  the  Lascar  sailors 
handled  the  casks,  for  they  have  a  great  horror 
of  being  blown  to  dust,  as  that  not  only  ends 
the  body,  but  annihilates  the  soul  as  well, 
according  to  their  primitive  creed. 

"  •  My  brother  and  I  knowing  these  facts  felt 
sure  that  we  held  a  trump  card  in  being  in 
command  of  the  magazine;  and  future  events 
proved  our  supposition  correct  We  held  a 
council  of  war,  and  decided  to  defend  ourselves 
at  all  costs,  and  rather  than  yield,  to  put  a 
match  to  the  powder-magazine.  We  knew  that 
we  could  not  withstand  a  vigorous  assault,  but 
we  also  knew  that  it  was  not  probable  the 
Lascars  would  attack  before  trying  treacherous 
methods,  especially  if  the  clever  Eurasian  was 
their  leader,  as  we  now  felt  pretty  certain  he  was. 

"  '  The  mutineers  soon  opened  negotiations, 
employing  Mr.  Noel  as  their  spokesman.  The 
Eurasian  represented  himself  as  in  dire  straits, 
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and  in  momentary  expectation  of  death.  And 
the  only  hope  of  safety  for  himself  and  us  was 

to  get  the  Lascars  to  land  us  somewhere,  and 
let  them  quietly  have  the  ship  and  cargo.  To 
this  speci(ms  advice,  my  brother  replied  that 
we  had  decided  to  remain  peaceably  in  the 
cabin  if  we  were  not  molested.  And  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  there  were  plenty  of  pro- 
visions in  the  lazareet,  as  Mr.  Noel  well  knew, 
also  two  tanks  of  water,  and  lastly,  but  most 
important  of  all,  forty  casks  of  powder,  the 
heads  of  which  we  had  already  knocked  in, 
and  the  moment  we  were  attacked  we  would 
put  a  match  to  the  magazine,  and  Mr.  Noel 
could  explain  to  the  Lascars  what  would  be 
the  result. 

"  •  At  the  same  time  my  brother  offered  to 
admit  Noel  to  the  cabin,  if  he  were  afraid  of 
his  life  among  the  mutineers.  To  this  the  wily 
Eurasian  replied  that  he  thought  he  could  do 
more  by  remaining  outside ;  and  no  doubt  the 
rascal  was  right,  from  his  point  of  view. 

"'Matters  remained  in  this  state  for  a  few 
days.  By  the  constant  bustle  on  deck,  and  by 
the  noise  of  boats  alongside,  we  concluded  that 
the  mutineers  were  working  the  ship  towards 
the  open  sea,  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  we 
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found  this  to  be  the  case,  as  we  began  to  feel 
a  perceptible  motion;  then  we  knew  that  we 
were  no  longer  in  the  smootli  water  of  the 
river,  but  actually  on  the  open  sea. 

" '  After  a  silence  of  over  a  week,  Noel  again 
approached  us.  When  he  had  inquired  about 
our  health,  in  a  soft,  friendly  voice,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  us  that  the  mutineers  had 
determined  to  run  down  to  the  north  coast  of 
Australia,  and  when  the  land  was  in  sight,  but 
too  far  oflf  for  the  ship  to  be  visible  from  the 
shore,  to  scuttle  her,  and  then  take  to  the  boats. 
They  had  already  made  an  equal  division  of 
the  gold  and  precious  stones,  intending  to 
abandon  all  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  it  being  alto- 
gether too  burdensome.  Upon  reaching  land 
they  would  represent  themselves  as  shipwrecked 
men,  and  trust  to  kismet  after  that.  John  Noel 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  pleaded  hard  for 
our  lives,  and  the  best  terms  which  he  could 
secure  were  that  we  should  I'C  '  mded,  with 
enough  food  and  water  to  last  a  few  weeks,  on 
one  of  the  little  islets  north  of  Timor,  which, 
although  usua:  ^  jninhabited,  were  frequently 
visited  by  bcchc-le-v:er  fishers.  Upon  my  brother 
asking  Noel  '\.{  he  would  also  be  landed,  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  no  such  luck,  as  the  mutineers 
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required  him  to  navigate  the  ship ;  a  plausible 
sort  of  story,  but  to  us  obviously  a  lie,  as  the 
boatswain  (also  a  Eurasian)  was  a  good  navi- 
gator. This  vuung  man  had  received  an  f  \cel- 
lent  education  at  the  University  of  CaUj  tta, 
with  an  extra  course  in  navigation  as  the  boy 
seemcr  '  x  >  iingl)  bri^rht,  which  he  no  di  ubt 
was,  Li.t  1  .  riunai  ly,  Eurasian  .  ..j^htness 
usually  '  tins  i.ito  mis'  hiel. 

•''This  br'jj^it  oui  5  li  ui  bren  si  ppcu,  at 
the  sui,^g<'stion  of  Mr.  John  Noel,  m  place  of 
our  px)d  old  Scoioh  b-atswain,  who  had 
sua;^enly  died  of  ci^ulera  just  b«jfore  we  sailed 
from  Calcutta.  1  had  my  suspicions  aroused  at 
*he  time,  not  only  by  the  bmtswain's  v< -y 
,udden  death—even  by  that  swift  disease — but 
also  tiirough  some  wkispcred  words  of  his 
about "  poison" ;  however,  they  were  too  vague 
for  any  action  to  be  taken.  Thus  Robert 
King,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Calc  n 
and  polished  ra  cal.  Wc.  k  <'  <,rallantiy  on  b-  ru 
the  "Akbar"as  if  the  shij>  belong.  il  to  m 
which  I  have  no  d^nibt  he  had  planned  >  ins 
fertile  brain  she  v  ould  in  <    c  time. 

" '  N()t;]  •)roceeded  to  s;.-,-  tlv;.  unt  of  'he 
small  islands  was  now  in  si  a,  ami  the  cre\  i- 
tended  to  run  close  in  si  jre,  and  land  u;  as 
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soo  as  it  was  dprk  I  hey  were  afraid,  he 
sa'  ,  to  apprnach  rhf^  shore  in  daylight  i  case 
there  happtMicd  i  h  sih  le  fishin^  parties  ;  oii*^ 
Lf^aving  t(  i  er  o . er  this  plan,  he  de- 
}iart<'  i,  pro  nisin.  '  i  *  irn  wht"  all  was  re;i  ly. 
Uv  is  alm-'st  .iii  nit;  ^  wher-  iie  can  ;  o  y 
•iiat  V.    vver      ithi       r  e  ;r  miles  of  the 

is  I.  .  lai  J.  fu.  '  ■♦=•.  ^  for  us,  and  well 
stor   I    sith  [I--  'vi  ^1.       ater.  for  all  o. 

w'hich,     oe)  Wii    '  '         rni    s,  we  were 

entir  ly    ael*'  jn  ourselves, 

aiiu  e  h  treful  inanagon  it  of  the 
mtinef  H'  ^jfesa  that  it  was  advisable  fo^ 
iS  to  ct  .ic  as  the  Lascars  were  becoming 
ver  iuipatit  a.  d  smxious  to  get  rid  of  us,  and 
1^  hard  01^  for  him  to  keep  them  fi 
pf  eedin  '  viol«Bt  measures.  Therefoi 
further  au' '  be  extremely  dangerous  fo 

us  all. 

'M  .lit  and  i  had  felt  all  along  that  John 
N  WA  It  t  e  bottom  of  the  whole  villainy, 
a!  we.  ■  auld  lain  have  told  him  so,  but  we  re- 
!ra.       from  doing  that  till  a  more  convenient 

.aso 

lese  negotiations  we  felt  convinced 
mat  t  rasicin  was  working  a  scheme  for 

our  destruction  by  enticing  us  from  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  cabin  and  the  tremendous  advantage 
of  being  able  at  any  moment  to  blow  up  the 
ship.  However,  we  pretended  to  take  his  pro- 
posal in  good  faith,  saying  that  we  would  delib- 
erate over  the  matter,  and  give  our  final  answer 
in  a  couple  of  hours.  This  being  all  we  would 
consent  to  at  the  moment,  Noel  had — ^although 
reluctantly — to  be  satisfied. 

"•The  "Akbar's"  cabin  was  of  the  old- 
fashioned  type,  that  is,  small,  dark,  and,  what 
would  be  called  in  comparison  with  the  great 
steamers'  saloons,  ratV  er  dingy.  There  was  no 
skylight,  the  only  light  or  air  was  admitted  by 
the  door  and  two  small  round  ports,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  looking  forward.  These  ports 
usually  afforded  a  good  view  of  the  whole  deck, 
but  since  the  mutiny  the  Lascars  had  hung  a 
heavy  sail  over  the  break  of  the  poop  so  as  to 
prevent  us  from  seeing  what  might  be  going  on; 
and  also,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  us,  if  we  became 
desperate,  from  making  an  assault  on  them,  a 
thing  we  could  have  done  with  considerable 
prospect  of  success,  with  our  four  dozen  stand 
of  arms  all  loiulcd,  and  ready  to  our  hands, 
while  they  had  not  a  single  firearm  of  any 
sort.    We  would  certainly  have  taken  this 
course  if  we  had  not  had  the  sure  and  certain 
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resource  of  the  powder  magazine  to  fall  back 
upon. 

"  •  In  the  extreme  after  part  of  the  cabin,  in 
the  stem  of  the  ship,  were  two  large  ports 
which,  while  at  sea,  were  always  securely 
fastened  and  caulked  water-tight;  but  while  in 
harbour  were  opened,  and  glass  windows  sub- 
stituted. Although  very  securely  fastened,  my 
brother  and  I  knew  exactly  how  it  was  done, 
and  the  idea  came  to  us  that  if  we  could  open 
one  of  the  ports  we  could  soon  prove  whether 
the  Eurasian's  story  was  true,  or,  as  we 
strongly  suspected,  a  parcel  of  rascally  lies.  If 
the  boat  was  ready  t  put  us  on  shore  it  would 
not,  on  such  a  calm  night,  be  hoisted  on  board 
ai^ain,  but  passed  astern  in  the  usual  way,  not 
kept  alongside,  as  the  ship  was  rolling  a  bit,  and 
would  grind  against  the  boat,  and  might  even 
sink  her.  The  opening  of  the  tightly  caulked 
port  was  no  easy  matter,  especially  as  we  had 
to  use  great  caution,  for  if  the  sharp-eared  Las- 
cars heard  the  slightest  noise  they  would  in- 
stantly surmise  what  we  were  about. 

"'After  much  careful  work  with  some  iron 
tools  we  found  in  the  lazareet,  we  got  the  port 
open  and  found  that  the  boat  had  really  been 
put  into  the  water  as  Noel  reported,  and  my 
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brother  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Maybe  the 
rogue's  story  is  true  after  all!"  Fortunately  the 
night  was  absolutely  calm,  but  overcast,  which 
suited  our  purpose  well.  Although  there  was 
no  wind,  there  was,  as  I  said,  a  long,  slow  swell 
which  gave  the  ship  a  lazy  sort  of  swing,  and 
at  each  successive  roll  the  sails  slapped,  and 
the  reef-points  ratded  like  litde  crackles  of 
musketry.  This  was  most  favourable  for  us,  as 
we  felt  comparatively  safe  even  if  we  did  make 
a  slight  noise  now  and  then.  After  we  got  the 
port  open  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  slide  into 
the  beat  and  examine  her  contents,  or  rather 
non-contents,  for  not  a  vestige  of  food  or  water 
was  on  board.  Even  the  keg  of  water  which 
was  carefully  kept  in  the  boat  for  any  emerg- 
ency had  been  removed.  This  showed  that  if  the 
mutineers  did  not  intend  to  murder  us  at  once, 
as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  protection  of 
the  cabin,  they  intended  to  cast  us  adrift 
utterly  helpless,  without  food,  water,  or  even 
oars. 

•"A  whispered  consultation,  and  with  the 
swift  decision  of  men  in  extremity,  our  plans 
were  made  almost  without  words.  We  began 
cautiously  and  quickly  to  put  some  food  and 
water  in  the  boat.    There  were  several  handy- 
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sized  kegs  of  wine  in  the  lazareet,  some  of 
which  we  emptied  and  filled  with  water;  these, 
with  five  bags  of  biscuits,  and  some  tins  of  pre- 
served meat,  we  passed  into  the  boat.  Very 
strangely,  and  most  providentially  for  us,  we 
discovered  a  couple  of  oars,  together  with  an 
old  lug  sail,  slung  against  the  forward  bulk- 
head  where  they  had  evidently  been  put  on 
some  former  voyage  and  completely  foi^otten. 
We  also  secured  the  cabin  compass,  together 
with  the  ship's  charts,  chronometer,  and  sex- 
tant, knowing  that  it  would  be  of  vital  import- 
ance to  us  to  have  the  power  of  navigation  if 
we  found  ourselves  out  of  sight  of  land,  as  we 
now  strongly  suspected  we  were.    If  Noel's 
story  was  true,  viz.,  that  the  mutineers  were 
making  for  the  north  of  Australia,  then  it  was 
probable  that  we   were  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Timor;  but  as  they  had  been 
sailing  by  dead-reckoning,  and  a  make-shift 
sort  of  finding  their  position  with  a  sextant 
(which  we  knew  the  boatswain  had),  and  keep- 
ing time  by  Noel's  watch,  which  was  a  really 
fine  article,  we  did  not  believe  they  knew  their 
position  by  a  matter  of  one  or  two  hundred 
'es  or  so.  However,  a  few  hundreds  of  miles 
e  or  there  never  bothers  the  Malay  mind| 
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all  the  race  have  an  intuitive  instinct  whereby 
they  can  cross  the  pathless  ocean,  as  the  Arab 
can  find  his  way  through  the  uncharted,  drift- 
ing sands  of  the  desert. 

" '  When  we  got  everything  into  the  boat, 
and  were  ready  to  slip  in  ourselves,  we  whis- 
pered a  word  to  each  other,  and  in  the  dim 
light  saw  the  same  resolve  in  each  other's  eyes. 
Three  pieces  of  candle  (we  would  not  trust  to 
one)  which  would  burn  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  -vers  set  in  the  powder  which  lay  in  a 
great  heap  on  the  lazareet  floor,  for  we  had 
knocked  in  the  heads  of  most  of  the  casks 
shortly  after  the  mutiny  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
emergencies.  Then  at  my  brother's  silent  mo- 
tion of  command  I  slid  into  the  boat,  cast  off 
the  painter  and  made  it  fast  to  the  rudder  ring- 
bolt in  case  some  one  should  haul  upon  the 
rope  on  deck.   At  such  times  one  has  to  think 
and  act  at  the  same  moment,  and  I  have  noticed 
that  those  who  do  so,  as  a  rule,  win. 

"  '  It  was  a  ticklish  thing  lighting  the  candles 
with  a  match  within  less  than  an  inch  of  three 
tons  of  powder;  but  it  was  quickly  and  suc- 
cessfully done,  and  then  my  brother  slid  into 
the  boat  beside  me,  and  with  bits  of  boards  for 
paddles  (we  dared  not  use  the  oars  for  fear  of 
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noise)  we  crawled  sil'-ntly  away,  each  in  his 
heart  commending  his  soul  to  God,  and  think- 
ing of  some  one  he  loved  truest  in  all  the 

world. 

" '  Slowly,  slowly  we  crept  through  the  dark- 
ness. We  could  dimly  see  the  man  at  the  wheel 
by  the  light  of  the  binnacle  lamp.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  sound  or  motion  on  the  ship, 
save  the  slapping  of  the  sails,  and  the  rattle  of 
the  reef-points  as  the  great  ship  rolled  slowly 
in  the  long  ground  swell.  Then  these  sounds 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  we  drew  further  and 
further  away,  until  we  could  only  dimly  see  the 
outline  of  the  masts  and  sails  against  the  eastern 
horizon  where  the  first  glimmer  of  the  rising 
moon  was  casting  spears  of  silvery  light  It 
was  an  awful  thing  to  see  the  beautiful  ship, 
which  had  been  our  home  for  nearly  two  years, 
towering  calm  and  majestic,  with  all  her  sails 
gallantly  set,  knowing,  as  we  did,  the  terrible 
catastrophe  that  would  overtake  her  in  a  few 
minutes.  We  cpoke  of  it  afterwards,  and  found 
that  each  had  had  the  same  feeling  of  pain  and 
regret  for  the  good  old  ship,  but  hardly  a  thought 
of  sympathy  for  the  living  creatures  who  were 
so  near  their  doom. 

"•We  got  away  without  being  discovered. 
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We  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  as  near  as 
we  could  guess,  from  the  ship,  when  it  seemed 
to  va  as  if  a  mighty  vc^cano  burst  under  the 
sea,  lighting  the  dim  night  with  a  radiance 
brighter  than  the  sun  at  noonday,  and  heaving 
the  great  ship,  like  a  plaything,  high  into  the 
air,  where  every  spar,  sail,  a®d  rope  shone  clear 
and  distinct  with  a  fiery  gkam  of  unearthly 
distinctness,  like  a  vision  seen  by  some  seer  of 
old.  The  awful  spectacle  lasted  but  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  there  was  a  crash  of  ruin,  intense 
darkness,  and  dead  silence. 

'  Utterly  worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  we 
both  fell  asleep,  too  exhausted  to  think  of  keep- 
ing watch.  When  we  awoke  it  was  bright  day. 
The  sun  was  blazing  down  with  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  I  ndian  tropics.  The  ocean  was  as  smooth 
as  a  sea  of  glass.  Wreckage  from  the  ship  was 
floating  everywhere,  and  for  some  time  we  were 
much  alarmed  lest  some  wounded  wretch  should 
be  clinging  to  spar  or  plank,  and  who  might 
cry  to  us  for  that  succour  which  we  knew  we 
dare  not  give  if  we  valued  our  own  lives.  But 
after  a  while  we  were  relieved  by  discovering 
no  signs  of  life,  only  the  evidence  of  death 
and  destruction  everywhere;  and,  as  great  ugly 
sharks  were  gathering  in  hoards,  we  took  to 
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our  oars  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  the  gruesome  spot. 

"'In  pushing  our  way  through  the  floating 
debris  of  the  wreck,  we  had  to  slue  from  side 
to  side  to  avoid  heavy  spars  and  broken  pie  ( 
of  the  ship.  In  passing  what  had  been  a  p..ii 
of  the  deck,  we  touched  the  body  of  a  man 
strangely  intact  from  disfigurement  after  all  it 
had  suffered.  The  face  was  a  little  above  the 
water,  and  placidly  calm  as  if  asleep.  A  second 
look  at  the  features  and  we  both  whispered 
"John  Noel!"  The  body  floated  alongside  of 
the  wreckage,  supported  by  some  projection 
under  the  surface,  which  prevented  it  sinking. 
By  common  consent  we  both  ceased  rowing, 
gazing  with  a  mysterious  awe  upon  this  thing 
that  a  few  hours  ago  had  been  the  clever, 
subtle,  highly  educated  John  Noel — and  now  } 

" '  What  made  the  body  strangely  weird  to 
us  (besides  our  late  intercourse  with  the  spirit 
now  gone  to  its  place)  was  the  calm,  handsome 
face,  and  the  motion  of  the  right  hand  which 
rose  and  fell  with  the  heave  of  the  sea,  being 
buoyed,  we  noticed,  by  one  of  those  curious, 
ingenious  little  Eastern  jewel  caskets,  made  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  so  well  fitted  in 
every  part  that  they  are  absolutely  air  and 
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water  proof.  This  had  evidently  been  carried 
concealed  in  the  loose  sleeve  of  the  Malay  coat, 
and  strapped  to  the  arm  with  a  leathern  thong. 
By  an  impulse,  which  seemed  to  move  us  both, 
we  cut  the  thong,  and  secured  the  box,  both  of 
us  thinking  at  the  moment  that  here  might  be 
revealed  further  light  on  the  strange  conduct  of 
the  Eurasian. 

"  '  The  slii^ht  disturbance  of  removing  the 
box  displaced  whatever  was  supportinfj  the 
body,  and  slowly  assuming  an  upright  position 
in  the  water,  as  the  feet  sank  first,  John  Noel 
went  down  where  he  would  do  no  more  mischief 
in  this  world. 

"  *  We  put  the  thing  we  had  found  in  a  safe 
place,  and  again  took  to  our  oars  and  rowed  all 
that  afternoon  in  a  northerly  direction.  There 
was  no  vestige  of  land  to  be  seen  anywhere, 
and  when  we  got  the  sun  next  day,  and  worked 
up  our  reckoning,  we  found  ourselves  three 
hundred  miles  south-west  of  Java,  and  not  a 
speck  of  land  within  a  hundred  miles  and  more. 
So  we  proved  bej  -nd  doubt  that  the  Eurasian 
had  been  lying,  simply  to  get  us  away  from  the 
dangerous  protection  of  the  powder  magazine. 

"  '  What  followed  during  the  next  n.  mth  v;as 
simply  the  too  familiar  story  of  suffering  at  sea. 
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As  long  as  our  scant  stock  of  food  and  water 
lasted  we  did  fairly  well,  although  suffering 
much  from  the  burning  Indian  sun.  We  kept 
at  thti  oars  as  much  as  our  strength  would 
allow,  and  at  last  got  to  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
south  coast  of  Java;  when,  one  clear  moonlight 
night,  my  brother  died.  I  was  totally  unpre- 
pared for  this  calamity,  and  gave  up  all  wish  to 
live,  which  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  a  man  to  do, 
as  in  that  way  half  the  batde  is  lost,  and,  gen- 
erally, the  surrender  of  the  other  half  is  only  a 
question  of  a  very  feeble  struggle. 

"  •  As  I  say,  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  this 
calamity.  My  brother  had  always  been  the 
more  hopeful  and  the  stronger  of  us  two.  When 
he  realized  that  the  end  was  drawing  near  he 
calmly  spoke  of  death,  and  had  a  firm,  simple, 
sailor's  faith  in  the  hereafter.  In  his  wise,  loving 
thought  for  me,  he  carefully  instructed  me  how 
to  act  if  ever  I  reached  land.  Although  I  did 
not  realize  it  then,  my  brother  saw  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  report  being  questioned,  in  which 
case  we  might  find  ourselves  in  a  very  serious 
position.  My  brother  had  seen  much  more  of 
the  world,  and  life,  the  frequent  miscarriage  of 
justice  and  other  tragedies,  than  I  had  seen. 
So  during  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he  strongly 
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impressed  upon  me  the  imperative  importance 
of  making  my  way  to  the  Calcutta  agents  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  giving  them  a  clear 
statement  of  the  whole  case,  and  then  insisting 

upon  them  openinc;  the  Eurasian's  casket  in 
presence  of  a  maj^istrate,  first  takinj;  an  oath 
that  it  had  never  been  tampered  with  since  we 
had  mysteriously  received  it  from  the  dead  man. 

"  '  I  will  not  linger  over  the  miserable  day  or 
two  following  my  brother's  death.  1  made  no 
effort  to  get  landward,  or  to  find  our  position 
on  the  chart.  I  gave  up  hope  or  wish  to  live, 
and  only  longed  for  the  end.  My  brother  had 
always  been  the  leader,  I  never  questioning  his 
judgement.  And  I  had  been  so  long  under  his 
wise  command,  so  accustomed  to  act  acxordsng 
to  his  instructions,  that  I  felt  dazed  and  deso- 
late, like  a  child  lost  in  the  night  vainly  seeking 
for  the  accustomed  guiding  hand. 

" '  I  must  have  Iain  in  a  sort  of  stupor  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  was  recalled  to  my  senses  by 
human  voices  hailing  me,  and  I  awoke  to  find 
my  boat  alongside  a  great  ship  with  a  crowd 
of  Dutchmen  leaning  over  the  rail,  all  talking 
and  gesticulating,  as  is  the  foreigner's  wont, 
which  always  seems  so  queer  to  our  more  dis- 
ciplined sailors.  It  was  almost  dead  calm,  and 
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the  Dutch  captain  thinking  at  first  sight  that 
my  boat  was  merely  a  derelict,  had  not  intended 
to  do  more  than  to  run  alongside  and  find  out 
what  the  boat  contained.  Then  seeing  that 
there  were  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  certainly 
yet  liviniT,  a  sailor  was  ordered  down  with  a 
rope's  end  to  take  our  boat  in  tow.  Tackles 
were  ri^^oed,  nd  in  a  very  short  time,  for 
Dutchmen,  our  boat  with  its  contents  was 
hoisted  on  deck. 

"  '  The  good  ship  "  Merwede  "  of  Rotterdam, 
after  discharging  a  cargo  at  Sydney,  was  now 
bound  to  Batavia  for  a  homeward  cargo  of 
coffee  and  other  tropical  produce.  The  worthy 
Dutch  captain,  Jan  Jansen,  treated  me  most 
tenderly,  and,  with  all  due  respect  and  proper 
rites,  gave  my  brother  a  sailor's  burial  at  sea. 

" '  With  kind  and  careful  treatment  I  soon 
picked  up,  and  on  arrival  at  Batavia  I  reported 
myself  to  the  British  Consul,  who  provided  me 
a  passage  on  a  barque  bound  for  the  Hoogly. 
On  arriving  at  Calcutta  I  went  at  once  to  the 
agents  and  gave  .hem  a  clear  statement  of 
events  from  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  to  the 
final  tragedy,  our  esca[)e  in  the  boat,  and  m 
brother's  death.  Then  I  presented  the  littie 
casket  taken  from  the  dead  Eurasian's  hand. 
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I  explained  to  them  the  request  my  brother 
mad?  just  before  his  death,  viz.,  that  I  should 
— be'iore  the  caskt  t  was  opened — take  a  ch'ly 
official  oath  that  the  casket  had  not  been  out 
of  my  I'ossession,  or  tampered  with  in  any  way 
since  it  came  from  the  cU  ad  man's  hand. 

"'After  this  ct-rcmony  was  ^-ompleted,  a 
craftsman,  skilled  in  such  things,  had  to  be  pro- 
cured to  open  the  curious  little  thing,  so  com- 
plicated were  its  fastenings.  It  was  found  to  be 
absolutely  air  and  water  proof,  not  a  drop  of 
moisture  had  in  the  l^t  stained  the  contents. 
We  found  the  casket  quarter  full  of  predous 
stones,  and,  what  was  of  much  more  importance 
to  me,  it  contained  a  closely  folcted  writtra 
statement,  in  John  Noel's  own  handwriting,  of 
the  division  of  the  spoil.  It  was  a  strange 
document,  and  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  kept 
for  future  reference,  in  case  of  disputes  amc  '^g 
the  mutineers.  Ail  the  gold  had  been  divided 
equally  among  the  Lascars,  they  preferring  the 
treasure  which  they  understood,  to  the  dimly 
appreciated,  yet  much  more  valuable,  though 
rough  looking,  precious  stones.  The  jewels  had 
been  taken  by  Noel  and  his  friend  King,  the 
boatswain,  share  and  share  aliKe. 

"'It  was  strange  that  such  a  clever  hand  as 
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John  Noel  should  have  preserved  such  a  sel  - 
condemnatory  document,  but  how  often  rascais 
do  jrivc  themselves  away  by  mere  trifles,  re- 
cords of  crime  in  all  aj:^es  testify. 

"  '  The  aj^rents,  in  tlu  ir  cool  business  method, 
as  is  the  way  with  men  when  they  have  been 
long  enoiiu  in  money  ^frul)l)in^  to  become 
"  dry-as-dust:  , "  form  illy  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy for  me,  and  gave  me  a  cheque  for  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  They  sealed  up  the  casket,  paper, 
and  gems  in  my  presence,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Glasgow  firm,  owners  of  the  ill-fated  "  Akbar," 
together  with  a  full  statement  of  the  whole 
affair,  to  which  I  had  sworn  and  subscribed. 
These  gentl«*men,  as  a  mark  of  ^teern  and 
confidence  which  I  m  my  lonely  and  miserable 
state  of  mind  mucii  ^' ;  rf^iated,  offered  to  send 
me  home  on  full  pa  >  '■.■  ■{-  v  »r  the  casket  in  per- 
son, said  with  what  t;-  >  --v  re  pleased  to  call  "a 
record  of  my  gallant  conduct,"  and  a  rt'Xiut:f>r. 
that  I  should  be  promoted  to  as  good  a  comui^id 
as  the  owners  had  at  their  disposal.  But,  my 
dear  l.idy,  as  >u  can  v  -  understand,  I  h  .vc 
no  wish  to  return  to  rscf  aiand.  A  wandering 
life,  and  a  grave  in  some  far-off  corner  of  the 
earth,  or,  belter  still,  in  the  bt  i  tiful  sea,  where 
my  brother  sleeps,  is  all  that  is  !eft  for  me.  I 
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am  very  much  run  down  in  health,  as  you  may 
imagine,  and  I  shall  now  go  to  the  hills  for 
some  months,  and  try,  under  changed  scenes 
and  other  conditions  of  life,  to  allay  the  cease- 
less, profitless  dreaming  of  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  past,  which  haunt  me  day  and  night. 

'  If  you  ever  receive,  and  have  patience  to 
read  this  record  of  the  dreary  time  since  I 
sailed  down  the  Clyde,  perhaps  you  will,  in 
the  kindness  of  your  heart,  send  me  a  line  for 
the  sake  of  the  beautiful  "  auld  lang  syne." 

"  *  C/o  Messrs.  Brown,  Sanders  and  Co., 
Calcutta,  will  find  me  for  the  next  two  years,  if 
I  am  still  in  this  life.' " 


Chapter  IV 

Miss  Middlkton  carefully  folded  her  friend's 
strange  letter,  and  in  a  little  while  went  quietly 
on  with  her  family  history.  "  It  was  a  year 
after  beinj;  written  that  I  received  our  friend's 
letter.  I  replied  at  once,  but  through  some 
miscarriage,  he  never  received  niy  letter.  And 
so  we  lost  all  knowledge  of  each  t)thcr  for  more 
than  ten  years.  Then  he  came  to  me,  a  gray- 
haired  man,  showing  signs  of  age;  not  so  much 
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from  the  effect  of  years,  as  from  sorrow  and 
the  hardships  of  many  strange  and  wild  adven- 
tures by  sea  and  land,  through  which  he  had 
passed,  while  I  had  become  almost  an  old 
woman,  never  stirring  beyond  my  garden  walls, 
and  never  having  an  adventure  greater  than 
shooing  the  blackbirds  from  the  cherry  trees, 
and  dreaming  my  dreams  of  the  past.  Such 
are  the  different  conditions  of  the  fate  of  men 
and  women,  and  I  think  that  we  have  the 
hard^t  part  to  bear. 

"Now  I  come  back  to  the  strange  tragedy 
of  my  sister's  life.  When  Luke  Pendarell  re- 
turned after  all  these  many  years  I  found, 
much  to  my  grief,  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
my  sister's  illness  and  long  incarceration  in  the 
asylum.  He  had  supposed  her  married,  and 
that  1  also  had  married,  and  that  both  of  us 
had  drifted  away  from  the  old  landmarks,  and 
forgotten  the  past,  or  only  remembered  it  in  a 
hazy  manner,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  human- 
kind. 

"Our  friend  was  utterly  dazed,  and  it  was 
only  after  many  questions  and  explanations 
that  he  began  to  take  up  the  tangled  threads 
^  our  sad  story.  Slowly  the  old  kind  look 
came  back  to  his  handsome  face,  and  the  light 
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of  love  into  his  eyes — eyes  that  had  grown 
stern  with  the  loss  of  the  prize  of  life,  and  the 
harsh  career  that  had  been  his. 

"  After  many  long  quiet  talks,  I  was  much 
grieved  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  see  my  sister.  He  became  pos- 
sessed with  a  firm  belief  that  his  presence 
would  be  beneficial  to  h;r.  I  tried  to  dissuatle 
him  from  this  step,  as  1  knew  that  the  meeting 
would  be  extremely  painful,  and  even  shock- 
ing to  him,  and,  perhaps,  fatally  hurtful  to  my 
poor  sister. 

"  At  that  time  I  very  rarely  saw  my  sister, 
and  then  only  for  brief  periods,  and  always  in 
presence  of  two  strong  female  nurses.  At  these 
meetings  she  never  spoke,  and  when  I  ad- 
dressed her  in  the  old  familiar  way,  and  with 
the  old  endei&ring  words,  she  only  looked  at  me 
with  a  cold,  quizzical  stare,  as  if  in  neither  sub- 
ject nor  person  she  had  the  slightest  interest. 
You  can  hardly  understand  what  a  heart-break 
this  was  to  me,  and  after  a  visit — I  cannot  even 
call  it  an  interview,  as  my  sister  never  spoke — 
it  took  days  of  my  calm  life  to  restore  me  to  my 
usual  state  of  mind.  And  although  that  state 
of  mind  was  what  most  people  would  have 
called  melancholy  enough,  yet  to  me  it  was 
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happiness  in  comparison  to  my  sufferings  for 
many  days  after  one  of  these  sad  attempts  to 
reach  ray  lost  sister's  heart 

"  Notwithstanding  all  I  tt^d  him  of  my  sister's 
sad  condition,  Luke  Pendarell  determined  to 
go  to  the  asylum  and  see  her.  Thinking  that  I 
could  perhaps  do  some  good  when  the  inevit- 
iblc  shock  came,  as  come  I  knew  it  would  when 
he  saw  her,  I  flf-termined  to  accompany  him, 
though  I  well  knew  how  painful  our  visit  was 
sure  to  be. 

"  Knowini^r  the  superintciulent,  I  had  no 
dirt'iculty  in  arranj^in^  for  my  friend  to  see 
Irene.  The  superintendent  told  us  that  she 
was  generally  quite  calm  now,  but  th<,Te  was 
always  a  danger  of  violence.  '  hor  instance, 
the  other  day,'  he  said,  'she  had  fallen  into  a 
dreadful  fit  of  passion,  and  it  required  sev(  ral 
strong  nurses  to  restrain  her  from  doing  injury 
to  herself  and  others.  The  paroxysm  was 
brought  on  owing  to  her  having  mislaid  a 
trumpery  little  ring  which  she  always  wore,  and 
which  she  had  taken  off— a  thing  she  had  never 
been  known  to  do  before--while  washing  her 
hands.'  As  the  cool,  business-like  gentlemanly 
superintendent  said  this  in  a  low  sympathetic 
tone  of  voice,  1  saw  a  look  in  Pendarell's  eyes — 
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a  look  as  if  he  saw  a  spirit  from  the  dead — and 
I  knew  full  well  that  he  and  I  remembered  the 
history  of  that  poor  'trumpery  little  ring.' 

"  When  the  superintendent  went  with  as 
into  the  reception  room,  my  sister  came  forward 
to  meet  us  in  a  calm,  u'w-t  manner,  as  if  wr  were 
merely  aaiuaintances  making;  an  atternoo-i  call. 
My  poor  friend  was  even  more  shocked  titan  I 
had  expected  him  lo  be,  and  it  was  several 
minutes  before  he  recovered  his  self-j)ossession. 
After  our  formal,  constrained  jjjreetin^  Pen- 
darell  took  a  seat  a  little  way  from  my  sister, 
and  began  to  speak  to  her  in  a  low,  level  tone 
of  voice,  as  if  he  were  reading  a  story  of  disas- 
ter from  a  newspaper,  a  stt)r)  in  which  he  had 
no  personal  concern.  The  superintendent  and 
a  nurse  were  standing  by  a  window  at  the  other 
end  ot  the  room,  and  pretended  to  be  engaged 
in_  conversation,  but  were,  I  knew,  carefully 
watching  us,  and  especially  my  poor  sister. 

"  '  Irene,'  said  1'  lularell,  '  I  have  had  a  hard 
anil  stormy  life.  1  thought  that  you  were  married, 
and  life  had  no  more  interest  for  me.  I  sailed 
with  my  brt)thcr  William  for  India  on  the  day 
that  you  and  I  [>artcd.  iVfter  many  stranj^e 
adventur(;s,  and  the  loss  ol  our  ship,  my  brother 
and  i  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  drifted  for  many 
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days  on  the  tropic  seas,  with  the  fierce  Indian 
sun  beating  the  life  out  of  us.  My  brother  had 
always  been  the  stronger  of  us  two,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  But  now,  to  my  sorrow  and 
consternation,  he  could  not  bear  the  sufferings 
of  our  miserable  lot  as  well  as  I  did,  and  day 
after  day  j^rew  weaker.  I  saved  the  remnants 
of  food  and  water  for  him,  and  shielded  him  as 
best  I  could  from  the  awful,  pitiless  sun  with  a 
wretched  little  nx'^  of  a  sail  which  we  had.  But 
in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to  keep  him,  he  was 
taken  to  his  rc^st,  praying  calmly  and  sweetly  to 
the  ond  fur  me  and  for  some  one  in  the  0/d 
Land,  whose  name  he  never  revealed,  though  I 
always  knew  he  had  a  secret  sorrow  in  his  heart, 
as  we  all  have.' 

"  Here  our  friend  paused  a  little,  overcome 
by  emotion.  And  then  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened. My  sister,  who  had  been  sitting  quite 
still,  and  intently  watching  his  face,  sprang 
forward,  with  the  old  beautiful  expression  of 
perfect  intelligence  in  her  eyes,  clasped  his 
hands  and  cried  with  her  sweet,  musical 
voice— while  her  face  shone  with  that  strange 
radiance  of  the  soul,  which  you  have  often 
noticed — 'Oh  how  good  of  you  to  come  so  far 
to  tell  me  of  his  happy  death!  1  dreamed  it  all 
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long,  long  ago!  but  dreams  are  so  sadly  con- 
fusing sometimes.  Now  I  know  they  were 
facts  not  dreams!' 

"  After  a  little  while  she  said,  still  holding  his 
hands, '  I  can  never  repay  you  for  your  kindness 
to  your  brother  whom  I  loved  and  shall  love 
for  ever!'  She  said  this  in  such  a  calm,  earnest 
voice,  while  her  face  lighted  up  with  such  a 
marvellous  expression  of  beauty  and  youth,  and 
her  manner  was  so  completely  changed,  that 
even  the  cool-headed  superintendent  was  stag- 
gered, and  could  only  stare  silendy  like  the 
rest  of  us.    My  sister  quietly  took  matters  into 
her  own  hands.    Going  over  to  the  superin- 
tendent, in  her  old,  easy,  graceful  way,  and  ad- 
dressing him  with  a  calm,  h.ippy  smiie,  '  Mr. 
Mackenzie,'  she  said,  '  what  you  have  just  seen 
and  heard  must  api)ear  very  strange  to  you,  and 
perhaps,  with  your  professional  turn  of  mind, 
you  may  think  that  my  condition  at  this  moment 
is  only  another  phase  of  madness.  But  I  assure 
you  it  is  not  so.   The  cloud  has  passed  from 
my  brain.  I  am  absolutely  restored  to  healtli, 
and  I  am  going  home  to  the  dear  old  cottage 
with  my  sister  and  Captain  William  Pendarell. 
And  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  to  him  in  my 
humble  fashion,  and  as  a  loving  sister  should 
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—-so  long  as  God  shall  spare  my  life— my 
great  gratitude  for  his  tender  carefulness  and 
solicitude  for  my  lost  love  in  his  last  ex- 
tremity!' 

"  The  superintendent  said  never  a  word,  and 
presently  went  out,  as  I  knew,  to  consult  the 

doctor  in  this  strange  case  which  had  been 
thrust  upon  him,  and  which  presented  alto- 
i;ether  too  much  mysterious  sentiment  for  his 
level-headed  Scotch  brain  to  solve.  When  he 
and  the  doctor  returned,  the  latter,  after  a 
little  .i;eneral  conversation  on  quite  extraneous 
subjects,  said  that  he  considered  my  sister's 
decision  was  a  very  sensible  one,  and  that  he 
now  thought  she  was  quite  restored  to  her  nor- 
mal health.  But  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
institution  a  patient  could  not  leave  until  cer- 
tain formalities  were  arranged.  He,  therefore, 
begged  my  sister  to  give  notice  of  her  intention 
to  leave,  and  remain  for  another  week.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  be- 
lieve she  was  in  any  proper  sense  sane,  and 
only  said  this  to  get  her  quietly  into  safe  keep- 
ing, ami  us  out  of  the  way. 

"1  think  the  old  doctor  was  agreeably  as 
well  as  greatly  surprised  when  my  sister  calmly 
acquiesced— on  the  condition,  however,  that 
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Wiliiam  Pendarell  and  I  should  be  permitted 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  her  every  day  for 
a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  should 
be  allowed  to  go  free  without  any  restrictions 
whatever.  This,  perforce,  both  doctor  and 
superintendent  had  to  agree  to,  and  so  with 
this  understanding  we  took  our  leave,  my  sister 
looking  absohitcly  beautiful  with  that  wonder- 
ful radiance  in  her  face  and  bearing,  which  yon 
have  so  often  seen.  At  parting  that  day,  she 
put  her  arms  lovingly  around  me  and  kissed 
me  in  h.  r  old  sweet  way,  a  thing  she  had  not 
done  since  that  fatal  marriage  morning  more 
than  fifteen  years  before. 

"To  the  complete  confusion  of  medical 
science  and  professional  acumen,  my  sister  re- 
mained exactly  in  the  same  calm  mind  during 
the  week  of  probation,  and,  what  is  more  won- 
derful, has  remained  exactly  the  same  sweet, 
sensible  creature  ever  since,  and  that  is  ten 
long  years.  The  old  doctor  continued  to  be 
our  firm  friend,  not  only,  1  think,  on  account 
of  his  regard  for  us,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
studying  a  case  such  as  had  never  come  under 
his  notice  in  all  his  professional  career.  He 
always  came  to  see  us  once  a  month,  until 
the  day  of  his  death  two  years  ago.  My 
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sister  enjoyed  meeting  him,  and  never  be- 
trayed the  slightest  embarrassment  in  his  com- 
pany, and  always  spoke  quite  freely  to  him  of 

the  past. 

"  Of  course  the  doctor,  with  his  professional 
habits  of  thought,  was  anxious  to  find  the 
dividint,^  line  in  her  mind  where  dreams  and 
facts  diverged.  Hut  he  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  confess  to  me  that,  with  all  his  professional 
and  f)sychological  knowledge  (and  he  had 
studied  hard  all  his  life,  giving  uj)  all  other 
prizes  of  this  world  for  the  ruling  passion  of 
science),  he  was  as  helpless  as  a  child  to  dis- 
cover the  parting  of  the  ways  between  reason 
and  hallucination.  And  at  last  even  his  logical 
Scotch  soul  had  to  admit  that  the  elusively 
delicate  structure  of  the  human  mind  cannot 
be  understood,  let  alone  'tuned,  save  by  the 
Maker  of  the  instrument.' 

"  Irene  has  never  in  the  least  changed  in  her 
manner  towards  her  true  lover  Luke  Pendarell. 
She  treats  him  somewhat  as  a  tender  woman 
treats  a  beloved  brother.  And,  whenever  she 
is  in  his  presence,  the  beautiful  radiance  in  her 
soul  glorifies  her  face  with  that  mystical  tender- 
ness which  is  alt()g(;ther  higher  than  earthly 
love — the  tenderness,  1  think,  that  we  shall 
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feci  for  our  1>(;1'>\  cd  when  we  meet  them  in  the 
Paradise  of  God. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Here  Miss  Middleton  paused.  She  had  told 
her  story  well — very  much  better  than  I  have 
repeated  it.  Not  only  was  it  much  more  touch- 
ing in  the  simple,  strong  words  used,  but 
course  it  had  the  additional  interest  of  sweet, 
pathetic  voice  and  magnetic  manner,  which 
alas!  cold  printed  words  are  powerless  to  re> 
produce. 

After  a  little  while  she  continued:  "Before 
we  part,  '  like  ships  that  pass  in  the  night,'  I 
feel  that  it  is  right  that  I  should  exprcs  ?o  you 
the  high  esteem  I  feel  for  our  true  friend  Luke 
Pendarell.  Not  one  man  in  a  million  would 
have  given  up  his  free  life,  and  devoted  himself 
to  a  pair  of — if  not  exactly  old— at  least,  faded 
women,  and  suffered  the  daily  martyrdom  of 
separation  by  a  barrier  more  terrible  than 
death,  from  the  one  love  of  his  life,  and  with 
the  presence  of  the  death>in-life  always  before 
him.  Yet  all  these  lonely  years,  more  than  ten 
now,  Luke  Pendarell  has  bravely  toiled  on, 
generously  helping  me  to  keep  the  old  home, 
such  as  it  is,  together,  which,  but  for  him, 
I  must  long  ago  have  sold,  and  drifted  into 
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some  miserable  city  room.  Now  I  know  that 
we  three  shall  'sail  in  company.'  as  Luke  ex- 
presses it,  until  in  our  appointed  time  we  shall 
moor  in  that  haven  where  tiie  storms  of  this 
life  never  reach,  and  where  '  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear.'" 

Miss  Middleton  looked  calmly  out  of  the 
window,  away  over  the  glittering  waters  of  the 
Gairloch,  as  if  in  the  far  distance  she  saw  that 
haven  where  the  storms  of  life  would  cease, 
while  I  industriously  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
a  book  of  engravings  without  seeing  a  single 
picture,  but  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  a  queer 
clucking  sensation  in  my  throat,  which  had 
troubled  me  several  times  that  afternoon. 

Then  she  asked  me  to  ring  the  bell,  and 
when  the  little  maid  came,  told  her  to  bring 
some  fresh  tea.  As  the  girl  returned  with  the 
steaming,  cheery  teapot,  Irene  Middleton  also 
came  into  the  rot^m  with  the  sad  luok  and  bear- 
ing of  age  an^l  sorrow  on  her  face  and  bod) . 
\Vh{  n  her  sister  handed  her  a  cup  of  tea  1 
actually  feared  that  she  would  let  it  lall  through 
sheer  weakness. 

Just  then  Pendarell  passeil  the  window,  with 
his  quick,  firm  step,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
Before  I  could  even  move,  Irene  opened  the 
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door,  and  as  she  admitted  the  captain,  and 
again  turned  towards  us,  I  positively  felt  the 
same  eerie  feeling  I  once  experienced  in  India, 
when  a  Hindoo  fakir  called  what  appeared  to 
be  my  servant  into  our  presence,  whom  I  had 
seen  dead  and  cremated  a  week  before.  But  in 
that  case,  although  it  was  startling  enough,  I 
knew  it  was  hypnotism,  while  in  this  case  I 
knew  it  was  absolutely  the  power  of  the  soul 
over  the  body.  Irene  Middleton  stood  before 
me  a  dazzlingly  lovely  woman,  with  all  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  youth,  not  only  in  her 
face,  but  in  her  splendid  personal  bearing, 
where,  a  moment  before,  she  stood  trembling 
with  the  weakness  of  aged  decrepitude. 

That  was  my  last  day  in  Gairloch,  and  when 
I  look  back  I  am  always  glad  I  carried  away 
that  beautiful  vision,  or,  should  1  say,  beautiful 
reality,  and  call  the  sad,  weak,  aged  woman, 
the  vision! 
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Chapter  I 

OINIE  years  ago  I  was  spending 
the  winter  months  in  the  pleasant 
seaport  town  of  Algiers,  but 
growing  weary  town  life  I  de- 
termined to  betake  myself  to  the  oasis  of  Biskra, 
the  furthest  inland  point  to  which  the  French 
have  carried  the  railway. 

It  is  rather  a  monotcnous  journey  from  Al- 
giers to  Biskra,  and  apart  from  the  barren, 
rugged  mountains,  where  the  fierce,  warlike 
Kabyles  gave  the  French  such  hard  work,  there 
is  really  little  to  interest  the  traveller.  The 
ruins  of  the  Roman  city  of  Timgad  are  too  far 
off  the  line  to  be  seen  properly,  and  until  the 
palm-groves— at  the  tail  end  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains—are approached  shortly  before  reaching 
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Biskra,  there  is  hardly  a  living  thing  or  a  green 
leaf  to  be  seen  during  the  whole  journey. 

And  so  I  was  very  tired  and  very  dusty 
when  the  train  at  last  came  to  a  standstill  at 
Biskra,  "The  Ql.  en  of  the  Desert"  as  the 
Arabs  call  that  pleasant  spot.  Certainly  it 
strikes  one  as  a  charming  place,  with  its  abund- 
ance of  sparkling  water,  gorgeous  flowers,  and 
delicious  foliage  everywhere.  In  fact  Biskra 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  the  chronicler's 
account  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  before  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom,  "  Well  watered  everywhere, 
even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 

Of  course  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  Jjiskra 
(like  every  other  oasis)  is  intensified  tc  -e  be- 
holder by  the  sharp  contrast  of  lavish  growth 
and  utter  barrenness  within  a  few  yards  of  each 
other.  For,  in  the  rainless  desert,  underground 
water,  naturally  or  artificially  brought  to  the 
surface,  is  the  genii  who  waves  his  magic  wand, 
and  lo!  a  verita'  'e  miracle  is  wrought,  beauty 
and  life  springing  from  the  lifeless  waste  of 
rocks  and  sun-scorched  sands. 

I  chanced  to  run  across  a  fellow  countryman 
in  Biskra,  who,  as  a  gay  young  lad  thirty  years 
previously,  had  taken  service  under  the  French 
flag  when  the  French  were  engaged  in  the  hard 
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task  of  subduing  the  native  tribes.  My  friend 
had  gradually  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
country  and  modes  of  life,  both  French  and 
Arab,  besides  having  lost  touch  with  the  old 
land,  that  he  gave  up  all  thought  of  returning, 
being  philosopher  enough  to  know  that  after  a 
great  lapse  of  time — say  half  a  life — it  is  better 
to  let  "sleeping  dogs  lie"  than  to  tear  our 
hearts  to  pieces,  and  other  hearts  also,  trying  to 
recall  from  the  dead  that  which  is  lost  for  ever. 
»         «         «         «  « 

Macdonald,  or,  as  his  name  had  become 
Frenchified  and  Moorified,  "  Madonalc,"  was 
stationed  at  Biskra,  at  the  time  I  refer  to,  as 
secret  agent  of  the  French  Government.  He 
had  no  particular  position  which  I  could  hear 
of,  but  he  was  the  greatest  power  in  the  dis- 
trict. Tribes  in  the  furthermost  desert  who 
had  never  even  seen  "  Sheik  IMadonale,"  made 
a  profound  salaam  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
and  invoked  Allah's  mercy  on  themselves,  and 
their  erring  people,  lest  they  should  fall  into 
sin,  and  so  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  "  Sword 
of  Kismet,"  as  some  rebellious  tribes  learned,  to 
their  sorrow,  to  call  him. 

"Madonale,"  as  I  may  now  call  him,  had 
studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  and  had  also  taken  a  course  of  languages 
at  Leipzig.  He  was  one  of  those  won'lerftil 
Scotch  lads  who  have  a  talent  foi  hard  work 
of  all  kinds,  the  harder  the  better;  the  sort 
who  always  get  to  the  top  in  whatever  country 
to  which  they  may  chance  to  drift. 

His  mind  was  so  f    ed  with  divers  kinds  of 
knowledge  that  it      ae  him  a  most  valuable 
friend,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  most  dangerous 
enemy.  For  instance,  he  would  sometimes  go 
into  a  disaffected  district,  disguised  as  a  French 
merchant  travelling  with  an  intc     2ter  and  a 
few  servants  whom  he  had  picked  up  on  the 
way.  Of  course  natives  never  betray  natives, 
so  the  people  of  the  district  would  talk  freely 
before  the  despised,  ignorant  merchant,  little 
thinking  that  the  foolish-looking  trader  was 
noting  every  word  uttered  by  man,  woman, 
and  child.  Within  a  month  the  whole  tribe 
would  be  surrounded,  and  every  one  of  them 
safely  bagged.  There  would  be  no  need  for  a 
trial;  Madonale  had  heard  the  sedition  with 
his  own  ears,  and  all  that  was  required  further 
was  the  quick  route  of  the  rifle,  or  the  slower, 
but,  to  the  freedom-loving  sons  of  the  desert, 
the  more  miserable  way  of  the  calaboose. 
This  was  the  sort  of  man  I  chanced  to  fore- 
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gather  with,  and  as  wc  both  happened  to  hail 
from  King  Jamie's  town,  "Bonnie  Stiriing," 
besides  having  many  reminiscences  in  common 
of  fishing  exploits,  mountain  climbing,  desper- 
ate battles  with  gangs  of  street  g&mm^-a/ias 
"  keelies  "—in  the  dark  wynds  and  closes  of  auld 
Reekie,  and  many  other  delightful  memories  of 
the  halcyon  and  beautiful  days  of  yore,  we 
were  naturally  attracted  to  each  other,  and 
from  a  hasty  but  delightful  foregathering  on 
ihe  Biskra  train  we  became  fast  friends,  each 

with  a  memory  of  the  other  which  even  time  

that  cruel  tyrant — will  never  oblitera  e. 

The  day  I  made  the  journey  from  Algiers 
to  Biskra  there  were  not  many  passengers  on 
the  train,  and  they  were  all  either  Frenchmen 
or  Arabs.  There  had  been  a  gay  week  of  high 
iinks,  races,  etc.,  which  had  attracted  people 
■  .0  Algiers  from  all  the  surrounding  country, 
Piid  my  fellow  travellers  were  part  of  the  con- 
course returning  to  their  abodes,  either  in 
Biskra  or  its  vicinity.  Everybody  smoked, 
every  Frenchman  talked  incessantly  in  high 
pitched  tones,  while  the  Arabs  conversed  in 
grave,  low,  dignified  voices,  glancing  every 
now  and  then,  with  silent  contempt,  at  the 
noisy,  hilarious,  and  hated  invaders. 

B  B 
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The  railway  seats  were  constructed  to  accom- 
modate two  persons.  I  happened  to  have  as 
my  seat  companion  a  dignified  quiet  Arab, 
evidently  a  person  of  importance,  who  said 
little,  but  what  he  did  say  was  listened  to  with 
quiet  attention  and  respect 

I  chanced  to  have  in  my  pocket  a  small 
volume  of  Burns'  poems,  and  once  or  twice  1 
pulled  it  out  to  beguile  an  extra  dreary  bit  of 
the  dusty  road.   I  noticed  my  companion  look- 
ing at  my  book  with  a  peculiar  smile  upon  his 
lips  and  in  his  ey-       Thinkinij:  that  he  was 
tickled  at  the  difference  betw-  cn  our  print- 
ing and  Arabic,   I  handed  him  the  book,  at 
the  same  time  making  a  gesture,  meaning  to 
convey  the  idea  that  it  came  from  a  far  coun- 
try.   The  Arab  turned  over  the  leaves  slowly, 
still  with  Mie  peculiar  smile  and  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  and  then,  to  my  utter  consternation, 
read: 

"When  chapman  billiis  Icavo  tlie  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet, 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late. 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak'  the  gate; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles, 
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That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 

Wharf  '^its  our  sulky,  sullen  damt-, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  her  wrath  to  Iceep  it  warm." 

I  never  felt  so  completely  nonplussed  in  all 
my  life.  Here  was  an  Arab  of  the  desert  read- 
ing not  only  Encrlish,  but  Scotch,  as  if  to  the 
manner  born !  And  not  only  reading  it,  but 
f;vidently  understanding  all  its  subtile  shades 
of  meaning.  Then  we  metaphorically  fell  into 
each  other's  arms,  and  k<  pt  up  a  running  fire 
of  the  broadest  Doric  we  could  lay  our  tongues 
to  until  the  train  ran  into  Biskra. 

That  was  the  be,L;-inning-  of  my  friendship 
with  Sheik  Madonale— a  friendship  which  has 
not  only  been  a  treasure-trove  of  romantic  de- 
light and  profit  to  me,  but  also,  I  feel  justified 
in  saying,  a  friendship  which  has  been  equally 
appreciated  by  the  Sheik  himself.  For  five 
months  after  our  meeting  I  was  practically  his 
guest,  he  kindly  and  delicately  saying  that  I 
had  eaten  his  bread  and  salt,  and  therefore  he 
was  responsible  for  my  well  being  and  safety. 
He  had  a  house  in  Alg^iers  and  another  in 
Biskra,  but  more  than  half  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  true  Arab  tent  life  in  the  desert— the 
very  healthiest  life  in  the  world. 
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I  never  quite  understood  the  Sheik's  position 
in  the  I'rench  Government;  I  only  know  that 
he  had  a  large  income,  that  the  police  and  mili- 
tary in  the  out  districts  were  practically  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  Aral^s  absolutely  so.  Yet  he 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  secret  agent. 
No  soldier  or  policeman  dare  salute  hin  in 
public,  although  I  have  seen  officers  of  high 
rank  doff  their  caps  when  chancing  to  meet 
him  in  private  life.  Of  course  his  object  *vas 
to  be  as  little  known  in  public  as  possible,  be- 
cause the  less  known  personally  the  easier  it 
was  for  him  to  carry  out  his  secret  plans. 

Every  day  I  spent  with  my  old  Scou:h  friend 
was  full  of  intere.«t  to  me,  and  I  have  reason  for 
thinking  that  those  days  were  of  pleasure  to  the 
Sheik.  He  had  been  so  long  absent  from  his 
native  land  that  every  event  or  change  since  he 
had  last  roamed  on  the  heather  hills  was  of  in- 
tense interest  to  his  tender  Hieland  heart.  Of 
course  his  memories  were  all  of  youth,  and 
therefore  full  of  glamour  and  coulctirde  rose.  The 
very  fact  of  his  long  exile  from  his  native  land, 
and  the  total  absence  of  events  of  a  personal 
character  either  pleasant  or  otherwise  connected 
therewith,  made  these  memories  of  youth  all 
the  more  intense  to  Madonale,  and  rendered 
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this  hard-headed  and — as  st>mt  quite  mistakenly 
thoucrht—Zmn^-Aearied,  clever  diplomat,  and 

fcarLris  fifrhter,  as  ready  to  weep  as  a  lass  of 
fifteen  over  her  first  love  disappointment. 

A  month  or  so  after  my  arrival  in  Biskra. 
Madonak-  learned  of  some  "ttle  business  which 
would  necessitate  a  journey  of  ei-ht  or  ten 
weeks  inh)  the  desert,  and  he  invited  me  to  go 
with  him,  and  take  pot-luck.  Of  course  I 
jumped  at  th-t  ;ind  offer,  only  too  happy  to  get 
the  chance  of  living  the  desert-life  pure  and 
simple. 

It  did  not  take  such  an  experienced  hand  as 
the  Sheik  long  to  get  the  caravan  ready,  and 
within  a  week  we  made  a  start  in  the  early 
dawn  of  a  certain  morning  in  January. 

There  was  no  display  about  our  ('  ^parture. 
The  idlers  who  saw  us  oflf,  no  dou  merely 
thought  that  we  were  ordinary  wayfarers  bound 
for  some  of  the  manv  little  oases  south  of 
Biskra.  So  well  had  •  -onale  managed  things 
that  not  a  soul  dreamed  that  the  three  or  four 
score  ragged-looking  Arabs  who  rode  into  the 
desert  that  morning  were  the  cleverest  and 
bravest  squad  of  men  in  Algeria,  and  knew 
every  trick  of  desert  warfare  and  desert  life. 
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We  steered  in  a  general  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, only  varying  our  course  as  we  fell  in  with 
rough  bits  of  desert,  but  south-west  was  our  usual 
line  of  march  for  three  solid  weeks.  Then  we 
got  into  a  most  dreary  region  of  sand-hills  and 
hollows  most  trying  to  man  and  beast.  It  is 
known  in  a  hazy  sort  of  way  as  the  desert  of 
Igidi,  a  general  name  of  a  vast  territory,  small 
portions  of  which  are  exceedingly  fertile,  but 
ihe  greater  part  as  worthless  as  the  ocean,  and 
can  only  be  safely  traversed  by  the  wonderful 
"  ships  of  the  desert,"  as  the  ocean  can  only  be 
crossed  by  the  ships  of  the  sea. 

Here  we  found  true  Arab  life  uncontani,nated 
by  any  foreign  element  good  or  bad.  Except- 
ing for  keeping  a  vigilant  watch  for  anything 
like  sedition,  the  French  wisely  allow  the  Arab 
sheiks  to  look  after  things  in  their  own  old 
fashion.    And  if  you  leave  primitive  mankind 
and  womankind  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  it 
is  astonishing  how  peacefully  matters  progress 
as  a  rule.    It  is  generally  when  the  aggressive 
white  man— with  his  fads  and  his  boundless 
arrogance— comes  along,  and  "puts  in  his 
thumb  and  pulls  out  a  plum,"  like  little  Jack 
Horner,  that  trouble  begins.    And  then  the 
white  man  invariably  cries  (to  again  quote  from 
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the  immortal  poem),  "  Oh,  what  a  good  boy  am 
I."  As  a  rule  the  majority  of  civilization  be- 
lieve him,  and  poor  Browny  or  Blacky  has  to 
hide  his  diminished  head  and  nurse  the  bitter- 
ness of  defeat  and  misconception  in  his  foolish, 
wild  heart. 

During  our  desert  life  my  friend  gave  me 
much  information  on  the  present,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  condition  of  Algeria.  But  to  me  the 
most  interesting  subjects  were  the  simple 
stories  and  traditions  of  a  people  who  have  been 
singularly  uninfluenced  by  European  thought 
and  manners.  Madonale's  mind  was  a  perfect 
store-house  of  desert  knowledge.  From  the 
robber  bands,  who  exacted  tribute  from  all  and 
sundry,  to  the  powerful  cadi,  who  hanged  these 
illusive  gentlemen  when  he  was  lucky  enough 
to  catch  them — from  the  rich  sheik,  in  his 
luxurious  tent,  to  the  miserable  leper  on  the 
roadside — there  was  no  phase  of  life  (or  death, 
either,  for  that  matter)  which  my  friend  Mado- 
nale  did  not  understand ;  and  in  camp  he  would 
often  beguile  many  an  hour  with  fierce  stories 
of  "battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,"  or  touch- 
ing reminiscences  of  love,  friendship,  and  de- 
votion, true  and  faithful  unto  death. 

Once  we  were  camping  at  a  place  called  El 
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Darag.  It  was  a  curiously  weird  spot,  even  in 
that  desert  of  ghostly  shapes  and  uncanny 
things.  £1  Darag  was  a  great  cup-like  hollow 
surrounded  by  hills  of  red  rock  piled  up  in 
queer  fantastic  forms,  which  from  some  points 
of  view  assumed  the  appearance  of  men,  horses, 
and  camels  on  the  march. 

A  strange  feature  about  the  place  was  the 
fact  that  althouirh  the  sand  in  the  hollow  was 
quite  damp,  and  although  water  could  be  ob- 
tained by  digging  a  few  feet,  yet  not  a  vestige 
of  vegetation  of  any  kind  could  be  found. 
Madonale  told  me  that  it  was  the  only  spot  he 
had  ever  come  across  in  all  his  many  wander- 
ings where  the  two  conditions  of  soil  and  water 
were  present,  and  yet  not  a  sign  of  plant  life 
appeared. . 

In  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  where  the  sandy 
soil  was  quite  damp,  our  men  obtained  excel- 
lent water  by  digging  four  or  five  feet.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  the  loose  sand  crumbled 
and  filled  up  the  well  in  a  day  or  two,  so  that 
<i>gging  wells  was  a  frequent  operation;  but  as 
it  was  an  easy  task  no  one  grumbled.  One  day 
Madonale  and  I  were  watching  the  Arabs 
working  at  a  new  well.  They  had  gone  deeper 
than  usual,  perhaps  eight  or  nine  feet,  and  there- 
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fore  had  been  obliged  to  make  the  excavation 
much  wider  than  usual  so  as  to  give  the  sides 
a  considerable  slope  to  prevent  the  sand  caving 
in.  The  two  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  had 
about  completed  their  work,  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  come  up,  when  they  both  gave  a  sudden 
cry  of  alarm  and  bounded  to  the  surface  in 
much  greater  haste  than  is  common  in  the  slow 
moving,  calm-mannered  sons  of  the  desert. 
The  Sheik  instantly  knew  by  the  cry  that 
something  unusual  had  happened,  and  stepped 
to  the  edge  of  the  well  to  discover  what  it  was. 
We  all  stood  looking  into  the  well.  The  water, 
which  was  rushing  in  quite  freely,  became  clear 
in  a  few  moments  as  the  heavy  sand  at  once 
sank;  then  we  saw  plain  enough  what  had 
caused  a  panic  among  the  men.  In  the  middle 
of  the  excavation,  and  standing  up  quite  clean 
and  distinct,  for  the  water  had  washed  away  the 
sand,  there  stood  clear  and  fair  several  fronds 
of  a  date  palm!  The  fronds  were  green  and 
healthy  looking,  and  showed  about  two  feet  of 
their  tips.  The  reason  why  the  well-diggers 
had  not  seen  the  fronds  sooner  was  the  fact 
that  they  had  happened  to  dig  exactly  into  the 
centre  of  the  buried  palm  tree;  but  before 
reaching  the  short  centre  fronds,  in  widening 
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the  well,  which  they  did  when  they  found  the 
bottom  too  narrow  to  work  in,  they  freed  the 
long  fronds  from  the  pressure  of  sand,  and  the 
rush  of  water  brought  them  into  view. 

Nobody  said  a  word,  or  made  a  movement 
for  several  minutes,  all  gazing  at  the  curious 
spectacle  of  an  apparently  healthy  palm  tree 
with  its  roots  buried  seventy  feet  or  so  under 
the  sand  of  the  desert. 

Then  the  Arabs  began  quietly  but  quickly  to 
fill  up  the  excavation,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  the  laborious  piece  of  work,  which  had 
taken  a  day  and  a  half  to  accomplish,  was  as 
comoletely  obliterated  as  though  it  had  never 
been  done.  And  the  men  proceeded  a  full  half 
mile  fnrther  west  and  started  a  new  well. 

When  I  asked  my  friend  why  he  allowed  the 
Arabs  to  fill  up  such  a  fine  fiow  of  water,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  interesting  palm  tree,  he  only 
smiled  and  shook  his  head,  saying:  "I'll  tell 
you  the  reason  by  and  by.  In  the  meantime 
i  may  say  that  all  my  power — and  it  is  con- 
siderable, extending  even  to  life  and  death  in 
certain  cases— could  not  have  prevented  those 
fellows  from  doing  what  they  have  just  done." 
***** 
Soon  after  the  well  episode  Madonale  told 
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me  the  curious  tradition  of  El  Darag.  The  fact 
is  that  the  place  is  accur«!*»d,  and  the  Arabs  of 
the  district  never  come  near  E\  Darag  if  they 
can  avoid  it,  even  although  they  know  that  it  is 
such  a  splendid  spot  to  obtain  that  priceless 
treasure  m  the  deadly  desert — water!  Our 
caravan  being  under  the  mysterious  and  power- 
ful Sheik  Madonale,  and  havinsf  come  from 
far-off  Biskra,  our  Arabs  had  less  fear  of"  thij 
haunted  spot  than  the  surrounding  tribes.  But 
even  our  men  would  have  refused  point  blank 
to  keep  open  the  well  they  had  dug  that  day, 
and  would  rather  have  braved  the  wrath  of  the 
Sheik — terrible  as  they  knew  that  to  be — than 
have  dared  to  arouse  the  riirhteous  auL'er  of  the 
genii  who  held  the  doomed  Oasis  in  thrall 
against  the  Day  of  Judgement. 

That  El  Darag  was  an  evil,  uncanny  place  I 
began  dimly  to  believe  myself;  for,  besides  the 
sincerity  of  the  ill-concealed  ten  or  of  our  Arabs 
(terror  is  always  more  or  less  contagious),  there 
was  a  something — I  can  hardly  call  it  a  sound, 
it  was  too  faint  and  weird  for  that  —  which 
went  whispering  through  the  silent,  desert 
night  some  time  between  midnight  and  dawn, 
when  there  was  never  a  breath  of  wind  stirring. 

These  strange  ghostly  sounds  reached  our 
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ears  in  many  forms,  sometimes  like  the  muffled 
tinkling  of  camel -bells,  sometimes  as  the 
rhythmical  beat  of  horses'  hoofs  flying  at  speed 
over  hollow  ground,  such  ground  as  one  often 
finds  in  spots  free  of  drifting  sands  in  the  desert. 
A  startling  feature  of  the  sounds  was  that  they 
always  seemed  to  be  directly  under  our  tents, 
which  the  Sheik  had  ordered  to  be  pitched  for 
himself  and  me  on  the  spot  known  as  El  Darag, 
the  remainder  of  our  caravan  being-  encamped 
behind  the  line  of  rocks  which  bounded  the 
hollow  space  known  by  that  name.  Thus 
Madonale  and  I  were  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  our  troops  by  the  rocky  ridge— a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  hundred  yards— which  was 
the  nearest  point  at  which  the  Arabs  could  be 
induced  to  sleep.  The  Sheik  said  that  if  he 
forced  the  men  to  camp  in  the  actual  hollow  of 
El  Darag,  where  we  were,  there -would  be  dan- 
ger some  night  of  a  panic  and  a  stampede  with 
disastrous  consequences. 

The  Sheik  and  I  had  a  very  quiet  camp,  for 
there  were  no  men  with  us  excepting  our  two 
domestic  servants  and  four  mounted  guards, 
who  remained  like  so  many  statues,  immovable 
day  and  night,  excepting  when  they  changed 
guard  every  two  hours. 
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We  were  encamped  for  three  weeks  at  E! 
Darag.  The  Sheik  had  sent  messengers  to  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  district,  commanding  them  to 
report  to  him  on  a  certain  d  ly,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  various  trusts.  It  was  rather 
rough  on  the  Arabs,  I  thought,  to  appoint  the 
meeting  place  at  El  Darag;  but  Madonale  said 
it  was  a  central  point,  and  if  he  allowed  them 
to  camp  beyond  the  rocky  ridge — which  is  the 
boundary  line  of  the  enchanted  ground — they 
could  stand  the  ordeal  well  enough  for  a  few 
days. 

During  this  waiting  time  we  had  little  to  do 
except  taking  a  gallop  in  the  early  dawn  for 
exercise  on  our  Arab  ponies,  which  were 
always  kept  saddled  and  bridled  ready  for  our 
use. 

Madonale  was  often  engaged  witn  various 
details  of  camp  business,  or  receiving  messages 
from  wild  looking  Arabs  mounted  on  camels 

which  seemed  nothing  more  than  rickles  of 
bones,  but  had  probably  waddled  through  a 
hundred  miles  of  weary  desert  sand  within  the 
last  twenty-four  hours. 

Of  course,  when  his  business  was  concluded 
for  the  day,  the  Sheik  and  I  had  much  spare 
time  on  our  hands,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
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wasted  time.  At  least  I  know  it  was  a  most 
interesting  time  to  me.  and  my  friend  declared 
it  was  the  very  best  sojourn  he  had  ever  had  in 
the  desert.  Our  yarns  were  practically  end- 
less, and  included  all  manner  of  subjects  and 
places,  from  the  North  Star  to  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident. 

But  to  me  the  most  absorbing  topic  at  that 
time  was  the  desert,  and  its  strange  history, 
traditions,  and  wonderful  people.  I  could  lie  for 
hours  listening  with  always  increasing  interest 
to  Madonale  as  he  related  in  simple,  clear  lan- 
guage story  after  story  of  Arab  life— ghostly 
legends  of  the  desert,  and  wild  adventures  of 
the  war  time  through  which  he  himself  had 
passed. 

One  splendid  moonlight  night,  a  night  of  such 
wonderful  glory  as  can  only  be  found  in  the 
rarefied  air  of  the  desert,  we  had  been  talking 
of  memories,  events,  and  places  in  the  Old 
Land  still  dear  to  us  both  in  spite  of  time  and 
separation.  Suddenly  the  Sheik  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  with  a  low  whistle  said,  "  Hello !  the 
'  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal.'  Time  for  all 
honest  men  to  be  in  bed."  At  that  instant, 
almost  before  the  Sheik  had  ceased  speaking, 
there  rolled  up,  from  somewhere!  the  ghostly, 
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muffled  sound  of  bells  and  hoof-beats,  and  as  it 
were  the  trampling  of  a  great  multitude! 

"  The  nights  are  growing  colder,"  said  Ma- 
donale;  "the  wicked  sheik  and  people  of  El 
Darag  always  make  most  noise  when  they  are 
cold."  It  was  the  awfulest  demonstration  of  the 
ghostly  sounds  I  had  yet  heard,  and  it  was  with 
considerable  trepidation  that  I  asked  Madonale 
the  meaning  of  it  all.  I\Iy  friend  said  that  it 
was  too  long  a  history  tor  the  present  moment, 
but  he  would  tell  me  a/l  he  knew  hiinse//  on  the 
following  night.  So  with  this  promise  I  had  to 
be  content,  although  I  would  have  gladly  fore- 
gone my  slight  chances  of  sleep  to  have  had  the 
explanation  on  the  spot 

Next  night,  just  such  another  glorious  night 
as  the  last,  and  as  we  were  sipping  our  coffee 
— true  coffee,  by  the  way,  not  the  muddy- 
chicory  concoction  which  they  call  "  coffee "  in 
Europe — I  pressed  the  Sheik  for  his  promised 
explanation  cf  the  weird  subterranean  sounds. 
After  reflecting  awhile,  and  meditatively  smok- 
ing, he  laid  his  hookah  aside,  settled  himself 
com.fortably  on  his  cushions,  and  proceeded  to 
give  me  the  legend  of  "  The  Lost  Oasis  of  El 
Darag  "  as  follows : 
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Chapter  II 

"  I  SHALL  endeavour  to  give  you  the  history," 
said  Sheik  Madonale,  "according  to  the  true 
Arab  tradition,  and  to  do  that  I  must  think  in 
Arabic,  while  I  speak  in  English.  So  if  I  sec7n 
to  leave  blanks  here  and  there  for  you  to  fill  in, 
or,  if  I  express  Mussulman  views,  you  must 
attribute  it  to  my  mind  running  in  Mohamme- 
dan grooves,  while  I  am  telling  the  history  in 
English, 

"  What  I  am  going  to  relate  happened  in  the 
tenth  century  of  the  Hegira.   At  that  time  an 
Arab  chief,  named  Asmahoud,  was  the  sheik  of 
the  Oasis  of  El  Darag.  At  the  time  I  speak  of 
El  Dara^  was  one  of  the  most  extensive,  fer- 
tile,  and  ponulous  oases  in  the  desert  of  Igidi.  It 
not  only  had  many  natural  advantages,  such  as 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  a  fertile  soil, 
but  it  had  been  ruled  for  many  generations  by 
wise  and  pious  sheiks,  who  extended  and  im- 
proved cultivation  as  much  as  possible ;  governed 
the  people  wisely  and  justly— punishing  evil 
and  rewarding  good— and  so  fulfilling  the  laws 
of  Allah  as  expounded  by  His  prophet  Mo- 
hammed. 
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"  Sheik  Asmahoud,  like  all  other  petty  chiefs 

of  the  desert,  paid  nominal  fealty  to  the  power- 
ful Dey  of  Algiers.  But  the  f;ict  was  that  that 
po  r;ntate  found  it  more  profitable  to  superintend 
the  pirate  business  in  thc^  Med'"terranean  than 
to  attend  to  his  own  dominions  and  subjects, 
who,  as  a  rule,  had  nothing  worth  taking  in  the 
shape  of  taxes,  but  mayhap  a  burnous,  an  old 
camel,  and  a  copy  of  the  Koran;  and  even  tlu.-se 
necessaries  are  by  the  law  of  the  Prophet 
exempt  from  seizure  for  public  or  private  debt. 

Asmahoud  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
government  of  EI  Darag.  Every  one  on  the 
oasis  supposed  that  he  would  make  a  g  wd 
ruler,  for  he  had  always  been  an  exemplary 
man.  But  the  laws  of  Kismet  are  beyond  our 
knowledge,  and  evil  was  decreed  against  El 
Darag,  and  when  evil  is  decreed  it  will  come, 
even  if  the  Angel  Gabriel  tries  to  prevent  it. 
This  we  know  must  be  true  for  the  Prophet  has 
told  us  so. 

"  The  evil  came  to  El  Darag  through  the 
l)reaking  of  the  sacred  law  of  hospitality,  which 
never  was,  and  never  can  be,  broken  with  im- 

[)unity. 

"  All  the  world  knows  that  for  many,  many 
years  the  Deys  of  Algiers  carried  on  the  profit- 

cc 
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able  pirating  business  from  end  to  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Powers  bordering  on 
that  sea  were  either  friendly  to  the  Deys  or 
were  so  afraid  of  the  power  of  the  Algerines 
that  they  winked  at  the  whole  dreadful  business. 
Pirate  ships  raided  even  as  far  as  Britain,  and 
carried  off  both  treasure  and  prisoners  from  the 
south  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

This  miserable  state  of  things  went  <m  for 
many,  many  years,  until  that  gallant  Britisher, 
Admiral  Exmouth.  stormed  Algit  rs,  brought 
the  proud  Dey  to  his  knees,  and  rescued  nearly 
two  thousand  European  men  and  women  from 
the  vilest  slavery. 

"  But  the  judgement  of  Allah,  which  I  am 
going  lo  relate,  took  place  a  long  time  before 
the  reduction  of  Algiers.  The  power  of  the 
Algerine  was  still  in  its  glory,  if  that  is  a  proper 
term  for  such  an  evil  regime. 

"  It  was  about  this  time  of  the  year— the  cool 
season— when  people  are  busy  preparin^^f  the 
ground  for  planting  crops,  and  also  securing 
any  late  dates  which  may  have  escaped  notice 
at  the  general  harvest.  This  is  a  time  wiicn 
men's  hearts  are  usually  open  to  all  charitable 
impulses,  for  they  have  received  the  generous 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  in  most  cases  their  flocks 
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have  increased  in  due  proportion.  So  it  is  a 
season  when  all  people  are  devout  in  praising 
and  thanking  Allah  for  His  manifold  blessings, 
and  a  season  when  all  men  should  remember 

the  poor  and  needy,  according  to  their  ability. 

"  As  I  said  just  now,  it  was  about  this  time 
of  year,  when  m^^n's  hearts  should  be  merry  and 
thankful,  that  the  evil  deed  was  done  which 
broujrht  ruin  upon  the  Oasis  of  El  Darag,  upon 
its  skeik,  upon  its  people,  and  even  upon  its 
poor  brute-kind! 

"One  day  at  sunrise,  when  all  i^ood  Mussul- 
mans are  at  prayer,  two  exceedinj^dy  poor  and 
miserable  men  came  up  from  the  desert  and 
entered  El  Darag.  They  were  evidently  not 
Arabs,  although  the  rags  they  wore  seemed  of 
Arab  manufacture.  Notwithstanding  the  men 
were  miserably  way-worn,  yet  the;-  carried 
themselves  with  a  certain  dauntless  bearing 
which  commanded  respect,  for  among  Arabs  a 
man's  bearing  is  the  mark  of  high  or  low 
degree. 

"In  Arabic — but  not  the  Arabic  of  Arabians 
— the  strangers  asked  for  the  sheik's  tent,  and 
when  directed,  boldly  proceeded  thither,  and 
with  stately  salaams  and  greetings  entered.  Of 
course  this  was  a  most  unusual  proceeding,  and 
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everybody  stood  open-mouthed  to  see  the  re- 
sult of  this  strange  and  bold  method  of  entering 
the  great  sheik's  presence;  for,  to  the  poor 
Arabs  of  El  Darag  their  sheik  represented  more 
power  than  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  or  any  other 
potentate  in  the  world. 

-The  strangers  saluted  the  Sheik  in  true 
Oriental  style,  and  in  all  humility;  and  he 
ordered  food  and  drink,  ai.d  all  things  neces- 
sary to  be  set  befor<;  the  men.  The  poor 
wayfarers  were  evidently  famishing,  but  they 
showed  their  high  caste  by  eating  lightly  and 
slowly,  and  washing  carefully  before  and  after 
meat,  just  as  all  good  Mussulmans  do. 

"  Now,  according  to  all  Mohammedan  law, 
custom,  and  religion,  these  men  having  eaten  of 
the  Sheik's  bread  and  salt,  were  not  only  safe 
from  all  molestation  by  him  or  his  people,  but 
could  claim  protection  while  within  his  terri- 
tory. So  Sheik  Asmahoud  entertained  the  men 
hospitably  enough;  and  after  some  days  when 
they  were  rested  and  clothed  and  properly  re- 
freshed, he  desired  to  hear  their  account  of 
themselves,  whence  they  came  and  whither  they 
were  bound.  This,  of  course,  was  quite  reason- 
able, and  without  demur  these  men  at  once 
complied  with  the  request. 
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"  The  elder  of  the  men,  as  was  fit  and  proper, 
became  spokesman  for  both,  and  saluting  the 
Sheik  courteously,  he  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  and  his  companion  as  follows. 
He  spoke  in  quite  intelligible  Arabic,  but  yet 
in  such  manner  as  made  it  clear  to  those  who 
listened  that  he  was  not  of  this  land. 

*  *  #  #  # 

"  '  Know,  O  Sheik!  that  we  two  are  brothers, 
sons  of  one  father  and  one  mother,  born  and 
bred  on  an  island  in  the  Northern  Sea  named 
Britain.  Our  father  came  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  ancestry,  but  because  he  was  a  very 
generous  and  merciful  man,  he  was  naturally 
very  poor.  Therefore,  after  my  brother  and  I 
grew  to  manhood,  we  decided  to  do  what  so 
many  poor  gentlemen  have  done,  viz.,  seek  our 
fortunes  abroad. 

"  *  We  hired  a  barque,  with  captain  and  crew, 
and  with  the  help  of  friends  loaded  her  with 
various  kinds  of  merchandise,  such  as  generally 
make  good  traffic  in  eastern  lands;  and  having 
bade  our  father,  mother,  and  friends  a  sorrowful, 
yet  hopeful,  farewell,  we  left  our  native  shores 
and  steered  for  the  warm  lands  of  the  south. 

" '  As  you  may  think,  we  were  young  and 
inexperienced,  and  like  all  such  we  were  more 
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or  less  reckless.  But  our  captain  was  a  man  of 
much  knowledge  and  wide  experience,  and 
when  we  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  he 
warned  us  to  keep  away  from  the  Algerian 
coast  if  we  had  a  mind  to  fare  well. 

"•That  was  ten  years  ago  in  time,  and 
twenty  year^  ago  in  misery.  But  we  were 
young  and  foolish,  and  made  answer  that  with 
our  stout  r,hip,  good  guns,  and  brave  crew,  we 
did  not  fear  all  the  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  However,  in  due  time,  we  were  taught 
our  lesson,  as  vain  youth  always  is  taught 
sooner  or  later. 

"  '  One  day  we  were  becalmed  on  that  sunny 
sea,  and  the  Algerines,  who  had  espied  our 
ship  from  their  watch-towers,  rushed  upon  us 
with  iheir  swift  galleys  in  such  overwhelming 
numbers  that  our  captain  and  half  our  crew 
were  instantly  slain,  and  in  spite  of  our  stoutest 
resistance  we  were  forced  to  submit  But  if  we 
had  then  known  all  the  misery  that  was  in  store 
for  us,  we  would  have  fought  on  until  every 
man  of  us  had  died. 

'  Ten  years,  O  Sheik!  we  have  prayed  for 
death!  but  death  holds  aloof  from  the  abode  of 
the  wretched,  and  comes  unbidden  to  the  house 
of  the  happy  and  contented. 
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" '  At  last  we  determined  to  make  our  escape 
or  perish.  For  three  years  we  watched  for  an 
opportunity,  either  by  sea  or  land,  and  at  last, 
through  God's  mercy,  our  chance  came  about 
One  day  while  we  and  many  other  captives 
were  working  in  the  stone  quarries  in  the  fierce 
glare  of  the  sun,  our  guards  had  gone  into  the 
shade  for  a  rest,  and  thus  God  gave  us  our 
opportunity.  Before  we  fled  I  tried  to  induce 
all  my  fellow  prisoners  to  come  with  us,  and 
make  a  bold  dash  for  life  and  freedom,  but 
they  were  too  miserable  and  broken-hearted  to 
make  the  attempt.  So  we  two  fled  alone  from 
that  hell,  and  Christ  gave  us  strength  to  travel 
four  days  and  four  nights  without  rest,  or  sleep, 
or  food.  All  this  time  we  held  our  way  directly 
south,  holding  a  r  ourse  by  the  sun  by  day,  and 
by  the  stars  by  night.  After  those  first  terrible 
days  and  nights  we  ventured  to  approach  men 
and  beg  in  the  name  of  Allah  for  food  and 
drink,  and,  miserable  sinners  though  we  be,  yet 
our  Lord  so  softened  the  hearts  of  poor,  desert 
men,  that  we  have  never  been  refused  by  man, 
woman,  or  child  during  a  year  of  wandering  in 
the  wild  regions  we  have  traversed.  At  last, 
O  Shiek!  God  directed  us  to  cast  ourselves 
upon  thy  mercy,  and  thou  hast  graciously  per- 
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mitted  us  to  eat  of  thy  bread  and  salt,  and  God 
will  assuredly  requite  thee  according  to  thy 
conduct.' 

*'  Perchance  there  was  some  dark  foreboding 
in  the  hapless  Christian's  mind  as  he  spake  that 
last  word.  For  we  all  know  that  sometimes 
evil  intentions  are  felt  in  the  air  even  before 
the  deed  is  committed. 

m         m         m  *  * 

"  For  some  years  there  had  been  a  misunder- 
standing between  Sheik  Asmahoud  anc  the 
Dey  of  Algiers.   It  was  a  mere  trifle  at  the  hrst, 
but  through  careless  neglect  and  additions  as 
the  years  went  by,  the  trifle  had  grown  to 
serious  proportions,  illustrating  in  a  very  prac- 
tical way  that  wise  admonition  of  our  Lord, 
'  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time 
the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the 
judge  deliver  thee  to  the  ofificer,  and  thou  be 
cast  into  prison.'  Sheik  Asmahoud  had  of  late 
been  realizing  the  wonderful  common-sense 
truth  of  this  aphorism,  and,  moreover,  feeling 
very  uncomfortable  thereat,  and  endeavouring 
to  devise  some  means  to  assuage  the  Dey's 
wrath. 

"Now  Satan,  who  is  always  looking  for 
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opportunities  to  further  his  business — to  the 
sorrow  and  misery  of  mankind— at  once  put  it 
into  the  heart  of  Sheik  Asmahoud,  and  into  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  to  renew  peace  and  amity 
with  the  accursed  tyrant  at  Algiers  by  return- 
ing these  two  Christians  to  their  woeful  life  of 
bondage,  notwithstanding  that  by  doing  so  they 
would  break  the  sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  and 
even  of  common  humanity.  So  after  these  men 
had  thus  given  an  account  of  their  history,  and 
had  again  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Sheik  and  his  people,  and  had  for  many 
days  eaten  his  bread  and  salt,  and  were  there- 
fore under  his  sacred  protection  according  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  prophet,  and  according 
to  the  most  ancient  customs  of  this  nation,  yet 
this  wicked  Sheik  determined  to  commit  the 
greatest  sin  in  Mohammedan  law,  and  said: 

" '  Hear,  O  ye  sons  of  an  evil  race,  and 
seditious  followers  of  the  Nazarenel  Out  of 
your  own  mouth  shall  ye  be  judged.  Lawful 
authority  must  on  no  account  be  broken.  Ye 
have  eaten  of  my  salt  it  is  true,  but  criminals 
must  reap  the  reward  of  their  crime,  so  ye  shall 
be  taken  back  to  your  lawful  lord,  and  he  shall 
judge  what  your  punishment  shall  be.'  And  all 
those  wicked  people  applauded  their  Sheik's 
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decision,  and  they  put  chains  upon  these  men, 
and  prepared  to  take  them  back  to  their  miser- 
able bondage  under  the  Dey  of  Algiers;  and  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  El  Darag,  there  was  but 
one  man's  voice  raised  in  solemn  protest  against 
the  wicked  proceeding  of  the  Sheik  and  his 
people. 

"  Ben-raffa  was  a  very  poor  man,  so  poor, 
indeed,  that  he  was  quite  unknovvn  excepting 
to  his  immediate  neighbours.  He  lived  alone 
in  a  miserable  little  hut  of  date  leaves,  and 
earned  his  scanty  living  by  hiring  himself  to 
his  richer  neighbours  at  seed  and  harvest  times. 
Ben-raffa  had  neither  kith  nor  kin.  No  one 
knew  of  his  origin.  He  was  an  old  man  at  the 
time  these  events  happened,  and  many  years 
before  that  time  he  had  come  to  El  Darag;  but 
from  whence  he  came  no  one  ever  knew,  and 
being  so  exceedingly  poor,  people  never  troubled 
themselves  to  inquire. 

"  That  he  was  a  good  and  useful  neig'sL:  ^r 
all  men  and  women  were  fully  awa-  r  in  - .  --y 
case  of  sudden  emergency  Ben-raffa  a  in 
much  request,  and  never  refur  is  help  as  far 
as  in  him  lay.  If  a  man  hac  .  b?d  fall  and 
cracked  a  bone — a  thing  which  sometimes  hap- 
pened even  with  the  most  expert  climbers  at 
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date  harvest— Ben- niffa  could  set  a  bone  and 
soothe  pain  in  a  miraculous  manner;  and  as 
he  would  take  no  fee  for  such  services  (saying 
that  he  was  only  doing  what  Allah  commanded 

men  to  do  to  each  other)  of  course  he  was  much 
sought  after,  and,  also  of  course,  he  remained 
poor  all  his  life. 

"  When  the  two  strangers  from  the  far-off 
sea-coast  ?rrivcd  at  El  Darag,  every  man  was 
talking  about  the  strange  event,  and  going  to 
see  them.  But  Ben-raffa  being  so  poor  and  ac- 
countless,  did  not  obtrude  himself  upon  the 
Sheik's  presence,  until  he  by  chance  he  ird  of  the 
dreadful  sin  which  was  being  committed  upon 
those  helpless  strangers  who  had  asked  and  re- 
ceived the  Sheik's  hospitality  and  protection. 

"  Then  did  Ben-rafifa  take  staff  in  hand  and 
travel  from  the  extreme  south  of  the  oasis  to 
the  extreme  north  thereof,  where  the  Sheik 
of  El  Darag  abode.  It  was  so  that  when 
Ben-raffa  reached  the  Sheik's  place,  he  was 
preparing  to  start  on  the  journey  to  the  coast, 
with  a  strong,  mounted  guard  to  take  these 
two  Christian  men  back  to  the  evil  ruler  of 
Algiers. 

"  Ben-raffa  approached  the  Sheik  with  humble 
and  lowly  salaams,  making  his  request  to  be 
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allowed  to  speak  upon  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance not  only  to  the  Sheik  himself,  but  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  upon  the  Oasi%  of  El 
Darag. 

"  Asmahoud  was  highly  amused  at  the  con- 
duct of  this  bold,  poor  man,  who  had  come  so 
fearlessly  into  his  presence  asking  to  be  allowed 
to  speak;  and,  no  doubt,  thinking  that  it  was 
some  paltry  dispute  with  a  neighbour,  he  re- 
quested Ben-raffa  to  tell  his  story  as  briefly  as 
possible,  for  he  was  about  to  start  upon  a  long 
and  dangerous  journey. 

"  '  It  is  of  that  dans^cmis  ]o\\n\^y  I  have  come 
to  speak,  O  Sheik!'  said  Ben-raffa,  'and  I  im- 
plore thee,  as  thou  fcarcst  Allah,  and  valuest 
thy  soul!  forbear  to  do  this  dreadful  thing 
which  Satan  has  not  only  prompted  thee  to  do, 
but  has  compelled  all  these  foolish  people  to 
endorse.' 

"At  this  Sheik  Asmahoud  was  so  much 
astonished  that  instead  of  falling  into  a  rage,  as 
his  followers  expected  him  to  do,  he  requested 
to  know  who  this  fearless  man  might  be  who 
dared  to  teach  the  Sheik  of  El  Darag  his  duty! 
Then  it  was  told  that  the  man's  name  was  Ben- 
raffa,  that  he  was  a  solitary  man  who  lived  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  oasis,  and  that  he  was 
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by  no  means  a  quarrelsome  man,  but,  contrari- 
wise, was  much  <jiven  to  deeds  of  kindness. 

"When  the  Sheik  heard  these  things  he 
laughed  and  said:  '  Oh,  I  suppose  he  is  one  of 
those  half-witted  fellows,  followers  of  that  N'arja- 
rcne,  who  taught  that  when  you  are  smitten 
on  one  cheek  you  must  turn  the  other  also.' 

"  But  Ben-raffa  still  craved  to  speak,  and  the 
Sheik  said  sarcastically,  'Well,  Cadi  Ben-raffa! 
say  on.  But  be  brief,  or  by  the  Prophet  I 
shall  order  thee  the  bastinado  to  teach  thee 
manners.' 

"  But  Ben-raifa  feared  not  at  all,  and  heeding 
not  the  scornful  jesting  of  the  Sheik,  proceeded 
with  calm  dignity  to  deliver  his  warning. 

" '  Sheik  Asmahoud !  beware  of  false  tongues 
and  flattering  lips!  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  men 
to  flatter  and  applaud  thee  whether  thoa  doest 
rignt  or  wrong,  but  God  shall  bring  all  such 
men  into  judgement.  Thou  knowest  that  I  have 
never  made  request  of  thee  before  this  day;  in- 
deed, thou  didst  not  even  know  of  my  existence. 
But  by  chance — or  rather  by  the  will  of  God, 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance — I  heard 
of  thy  wicked  resolve  to  sacrifice  these  two 
wayfaring  men  after  they  have  cast  themselves 
upon  thy  mercy,  eaten  of  thy  bread  and  salt, 
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and  drank  of  the  God-given  waters  of  El  Darag. 
Even  if  I— one  of  the  poorest  of  thy  subjects- 
had  given  these  men  succour  they  would  have 
been  sacred  from  molestation ;  how  much  more 
so  when  they  have  received  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality in  thy  tent? 

•"Beware,  O  Sheik!  If  evil  befall  these 
men  through  thy  action,  and  through  the  con- 
currence of  the  wicked  and  weak  of  thy  people, 
then  unutterable  woe  shall  overtake  El  Darag 
and  all  who  dwell  therein!'  When  Ben-raffa 
had  finished  his  bold  speech,  he  Avept  a  low 
salaam  to  the  Sheik,  and  with  a  scornful  look  at 
the  scoffing  people,  he  went  fearlessly  forth. 

"  Sheik  Asmahoud  said  never  a  word.  And 
no  one  ever  knew  what  he  thought  if  this 
matter,  or  indeed  of  any  other  matter,  for  of  late 
he  had  become  a  morose  man,  and  not  given  to 
speech.  So  without  more  ado  he  hastily  gave 
orders  to  mount  and  start  for  Algiers. 


Chapter  III 

"  I  PASS  over  the  long  hard  journey  to  the 
coast,  and  take  up  the  record  of  Sheik  Asma- 
houd when  he  brought  his  two  prisoners,  weary 
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and  wayworn,  into  the  presence  of  the  Dey  of 

Algiers. 

"  The  Dey  had  ordered  all  his  high  officers  of 
state  to  assemble,  and  had  also  commanded  the 
i^uards  to  bring  several  of  those  miserable 
I^uropean  slaves  for  whom  he  hoped  to  get  high 
ransoms  from  their  friends. 

"  When  all  were  assembled  the  Dey  court- 
eously (and  this  was  a  high  honour,  for  the 
Dey  very  seldom  spoke  courteously  to  man 
or  woman)  asked  Asmahoud  to  produce  the 
escaped  slaves  who  had  feloniously  Hed  from 
legal  bondage,  and  whom  he,  Asmahoud,  had 
honourably  brought  back  to  their  legitimate 
lord.  Then  weie  t\  two  Christian  prisoners 
brought  in,  and  the  Dey  demanded  why  they 
had  dared  to  break  away  from  their  /gg^a/  bond- 
age, and,  moreover,  had  tried  to  induce  others 
to  do  likewise? 

"The  brothers  were  chained  together,  and 
after  their  terrible  journey  and  hopeless  con- 
dition they  seemed  utterly  broken,  and  quite 
incapable  of  resistance  in  mind  as  well  as  body. 
But  these  two  men  came  of  an  indomitable 
race,  and  though  their  bodies  had  suffered 
more  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  most  men  to 
suffer  and  live,  yet  their  souls  were  of  that  sort 
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which  all  the  power  of  the  devil  cannot  subdue, 
for  the  God  whom  they  serve  j^ives  them 
strength  to  overcome  '  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked.' 

"  All  the  assembled  multitude  waited  breath- 
lessly to  hear  the  doom  of  these  two  men  who 
had  lared  to  desert  the  service  of  the  '^n  :\t 
I)(  y!  and  had  been  brout^ht  back  in  such  miser- 
able case,  chained  together  by  their  necks,  as 
Arabs  driv(t  iroublesomt?  j^oats  to  market. 

"  '  Miserable  followers  of  the  Nazanner  said 
the  Dt?y.  '  I  ou^ht  to  order  you  to  the  sword 
at  once,  but  inasmuch  as  I  am  a  believer  in  the 
true  God,  and  because  His  prophet  commanded 
that  ail  captives  should  be  offered  the  great 
mercy  and  blessedness  of  accepting  the  true 
Faith,  I  do  now  offer  you  that  great  happiness, 
and  life.  Otherwise  I  swear  that  here  and  now 

ye  shall  die.' 

"  Then  did  the  elder  brother  n-ake  answer, 
looking  straight  and  fearlessly  in  the  fierce 
Algerine's  eyes  as  if  he  were  a  free  man  speak- 
ing to  an  equal  whom  he  had  no  cause  to  fear, 
and  as  if  he  valued  not  at  all  the  gifts  of  life 
or  death. 

'* '  Herasan,  Dey  of  Algiers.  I  speak  for  my 
brother  and  myself,  and  our  answer  shall  be 
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brief.  What  thou  hast  offered  to  us  is  an  insult 
to  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  also  an 
insult  to  our  manhood.  If  thou  order  us  back 
to  (  ur  work  in  the  quarries,  we  perforce  must 
obey,  for  thou  as  a  ijreat  pirate  chief  hast  our 
ImhIics  in  thrall,  but  in  our  souls  we  are  free 
men.  and  only  take  commands  from  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.' 

"  At  these  bold  words  the  Dey's  face  j^^rew 
fierce  and  black  with  rayc,  and  he  made  a  (juick 
secret  gesture  to  his  executioner  who  stood 
before  him,  and  the  man  drew  his  sword,  and 
on  the  instant  the  brave  speaker's  head  rolled 
in  the  dust,  while  his  brother  stood  free  and 
unscathed.  Even  the  Moors,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  bloodshed,  shuddered  a  little  at 
this  sudden  act  of  'Justice'  as  they  called  it. 
while  the  slain  man's  brother  fell  on  his  knees 
beside  the  body,  and,  lookiug  to  heaven,  prayed 
for  his  brother's  passing  souL 

"  Then  did  a  strange  thing  happen,  as  strange 
things  will  happen,  if  there  is  a  strong  man  to 
bring  them  to  pass.  While  the  people  and 
guards  were  looking  this  way  and  that  to  see 
what  would  happen  next,  the  dead  man's  brother 
gathered  the  blood-stained  chain  in  his  hands, 
and,  or  ever  a  hand  could  be  raised  to  stay  his 

D  D 
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fierce  sprinc^,  he  leapt  forward  and  thrust  the 
iron  with  such  force  into  the  Dey's  throat,  that 
the  miserable  tyrant  ceased  to  breathe  ere  a 
dozen  scimitars  ended  the  brave  Christian  s 
earthly  life,  and  his  soul  hasted— free  and  happy 
—after  his  brother  into  Paiadise. 

«'  When  these  horrors  were  over,  and  Sheik 
Asmahoud  had  time  to  draw  his  breath,  as  it 
were,  he  became  aware  that  he  was  in  an  evil 
case  for  the  Moors  of  Algiers  might  naturall) 
think  that  if  the  fugitives  had  not  been  brought 
back,  their  Dey  (who  made  them  much  gam 
by  his  pirate  trade)  would  not  have  come  to 
this  untimely  end.    Thus,  in  face  of  these  dire 
events,  Asmahoud  perceived  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  him  to  get  back  to  his  far-off  desert 
home  with  as  little  delay  as  might  be 

<«  So  in  the  turmoil  and  rushing  to  and  fro  ot 
the  people,  some  lamenting  over  the  body  of 
the  Dey  but  the  greater  number  hasting  to  the 
dead  man's  son,  eager  to  be  the  first  to  proclaim 
him  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  thus  gain  his  favour 
__so  I  say,  in  the  general  uproar.  Asmahoud 
hurriedly  got  his  people  together,  and  under 
cover  of  night  fled  like  a  criminal  from  the  cit) 
which  he  had  entered  two  days  before  like  a 
hero  coming  from  a  successful  campaign. 
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"And  it  was  well  for  Sheik  Asmahoud  that 
he  got  awav  '-to  the  desert  without  delay,  for 
the  part>  v/ho  iost  p.  ver  by  the  death  of'the 
Dey  wou  d  most  cer:ainly  have  entreated  him 
evilly  if  I  0  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  Hut 
from  subsequent  events  it  appears  that  evil  was 
appointed  to  befall  this  wicked  sheik  and  his 
people,  however  craftily  they  sought  to  avoid 
their  fate. 

"  The  Sheik  and  his  guards  made  all  speed 
possible  from  what  they  knew  was  danger,  to- 
wards that  which  they  thought  was  safety.  But 
we  have  1  pro^•erb  to  this  effect, '  A  man's  deeds 
shall  be  his  judge,'  and  again,  •  Evil  shall  slay 
the  wicked.' 

*  *  *  #  # 

"Within  a  month  Asmahoud  and  his  people 
reached  their  home,  and  much  relieved  were 
they  to  see  again  the  palms  and  cool  waters  of 
\l\  Darag,  each  man  secretly  vowing  in  his 
heart  never  to  leave  the  beautiful  oasis  again; 
and  strangely  and  awfully  were  these  men  com ' 
pelled  to  keep  their  vow. 

"The  people  of  El  Darag  were,  of  course, 
anxious  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  expedition 
and  to  see,  and  perchance  share  in,  the  costly 


presents  with  which  they  all  expected  the 


great 
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and  wealthy  Dey  of  Algiers  would  reward  his 
poor  but  faithful  vassals  of  El  Darag  for  their 
prompt  manner  of  returning  his  runaway  slaves. 

«  But  Sheik  Asmahoud  and  his  escort  were 
exasperatingly  silent,  and  it  was  many  days 
before  it  became  generally  known  that  the  ex- 
pedition had  ended  in  catastrophe,  and  that  the 
Sheik  had  commanded  strict  silence  on  the 
subject.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  command  silence, 
and  quite  another  to  enforce  it.  For  it  hath 
been  known  of  old.  '  A  bird  of  the  air  sha 
carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall 

tell  the  matter.' 

"  So  very  soon  all  the  details  of  the  happy 
escape  of  the  Christians  from  bondage  and 
suffering,  and  the  miserable  ending  of  the  pirate 
Dey.  were  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  El  Darag.    But  no  one  spoke  of  it 
openly,  for  the  Sheik  had  warned  the  people 
that  whosoever  dared  to  whisper  it  in  any  wise 
should  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  even  if  a 
man  spoke  it  in  his  sleep. 

«•  Thus  there  fell  a  great  fear  and  unrest  upon 
the  people.  No  one  trusted  his  neighbour. 
Men  feared  their  wives,  and  wives  feared  their 
husbands ;  even  children  and  parents  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  each  other,  not  knowing 
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when  a  thoughtless  word  would  bring  suffering, 
and  mayhap  death. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  evil  time,  the  poor 
man,  Ben-raffa,  again  presented  himself  and 
demanded  speech  of  the  Sheik.  When  he  was 
admitted,  Asmahoud,  looking  sternly  at  the 
man,  said: 

"'Ben-raffa,  instead  of  granting  you  an 
audience,  I  ought  to  order  you  the  bastinado 
for  your  insulting  words  when  you  were  last 
before  me.  But  the  prophet  commands  us  to 
be  merciful  to  the  poor,  therefore  drink  coffee 
and  eat  bread,  and  after  that  say  your  say,  but 
be  brief,  and  speak  not  one  word,  good  or  bad, 
of  my  visit  to  Algiers,  or,  by  the  life  of  Allah, 
thou  s'  alt  die.' 

"  Then  did  Ben-raffa  prostrate  himself  thrice 
to  the  earth,  because  the  Sheik  had  uttered  the 
sacred  name,  and  thereafter  he  said: 

"  '  Sheik  Asmahoud,  God  hath  given  me  a 
heart  to  fear  Him,  and  to  fear  no  man  whatso- 
ever unless  I  have  done  him  wrong  in  thought, 
word,  or  deed.  These  things  I  have  never  done 
to  any  mortal,  and  therefore,  O  Sheik,  I  fear 
not  any  man !  And  as  I  have  been  commanded, 
even  so  I  must  speak. 

" '  Know  thou,  O  Sheik  Asmahoud,  there  is 
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no  hope  for  thee  on  this  earth,  but  it  thou  wilt 
humble  thyself  in  sac!  cloth  and  ashes,  as  our 
fathers  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  did  when 
they  had  committed  sin,  peradventure  God  may 
pardon  thy  great  iniquity  after  a  season  of 
purifying  in  Hades.   And  He  may  altogether 
spare  these  foolish  people  of  El  Darag.   But  if 
thou  and  they  are  utterly  given  over  to  evil,  as 
Korah  and  his  tribe  were,  then  shall  ye  all 
perish,  as  Korah,  and  all  that  pertained  to  him, 
perished.' 

"At  these  bold  words,  Sheik  Asmahoud 
waxed  exceeding  wroth,  and  calling  his  chief 
men  to  council,  asked  them  what  should  be 
done  to  Ben-raffa  for  his  evil  speaking,  both 
now  and  formerly.   And  they  all  with  one  con- 
sent declared  him  worthy  of  death.   So  they 
slew  him,  with  much  contentment,  for  each  man 
had  a  private  grudge  against  Ben-raffa,  since 
every  one  of  them  remembered  some  words  of 
admonition  in  past  times;  and  we  all  know  that 
words  of  admonition  are  very  hard  for  men,  and 
even  for  women,  to  bear. 

"  Thus  perished  Ben-raffa  (or,  I  should  say, 
that  so  perished  his  body,  for  his  soul  went 
back  to  God,  who  gave  it),  and  the  Sheik  and 
his  people  thought  to  be  no  more  troubled  with 
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his  evil  speeches,  as  they  foolishly  called  his 

wise  warninLfs. 

"  When  these  events  were  past  and  somewhit 
forgotten,  the  people  of  El  Darag  settled  once 
more  (juietly  to  their  ordinary  life,  and  think- 
ing that  the  things  which  Ben-raffa  had  spoken 
were  merely  vapours  of  his  own  brain,  thev  dis- 
missed the  lingering  fears  which  had  sonu  what 
disturbed  their  souls,  and  calmly  fell  into  the 
condition  of  mind  in  which  people  were  de/are 
the  Flood,  and  sr'nce  the  Flood,  for  that 
matter. 

"But  Nemesis  was  coming,  although  invisibly, 
as  most  of  the  dire  catastrophes  of  this  world 
have  come— not  unheralded,  but  in  spite  of 
warn  i  ng — unexpectedly. 

"  The  destruction  of  El  Darag  came  to  pass 
in  this  wise.  It  happened  in  the  season  of  the 
simoom,  that  terror  of  the  desert,  feared  alike 
by  man  and  beast  from  Egypt  to  the  great  sea. 
Men  of  the  desert  know  well  the  signs  of  the 
wind  of  death,  and  the  people  of  El  Darag  with 
all  haste  gathered  their  Hocks  and  herds  into 
the  safe  folds  (as  they  had  [irovod  hitherto)  of 
the  Oasis.  But  nothing  is  safe  in  all  the  universe 
when  the  word  of  doom  is  spoken  by  Him 
'  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
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of  His  hand,  and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the 

earth  in  a  measure.' 

"The  simoom  blew  one  whol<  day  from  the 

east  with  such  terrific  force  that  man  and  beast 

lay  on  the  earth,  only  intent  upon  inhaling  air 
to  keep  life  in  the  body.    Then  with  the  same 
dreadful  violence  it  veered  round  to  the  south, 
and  without  one  moment's  merciful  cessation, 
the  awful  terror  came  rushing  from  the  west; 
and  on  the  fourth  day  came  the  deadly  north 
wind,  killing  man,  and  beast,  and  plant  with  its 
blighting  cold,  and  rolling  great  waves  of  sand, 
like  billows  of  the  ocean,  until  all  men  and 
animals  and  creeping  things  in  El  Darag 
perished,  and  the  Oasis  was  buried,  as  it  is  this 
day,  a  thousand  feet  under  the  sand  of  the 
desert. 

"  The  Arabs  will  not  sleep  over  the  site  of 
the  '  Lost  Oasis  of  El  Darag,'  for  they  say  that 
the  place  is  accursed,  and  that  the  strange 
sounds  which  men  hear  are  the  wailing  and 
crying  of  the  lost  souls  which  the  evil  genii  are 
holding  in  thrall  until  the  Day  of  Judgement. 
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Chapter  IV 

"  That,"  said  Madonale,  "  is  the  Arab  tradition 
pure  and  simijle.  We  western  people  may,  and 
often  do,  hold  quite  different  views  of  this  and 
kindred  matters.  For  instance,  some  ten  rears 
ago  the  French  Government  sent  a  very  learned 
and  clever  scientific  gentleman  from  Paris  to 
investigate  these  subterranean  noises,  and  to 
report  thereon.  At  that  time  the  French  were 
industriously  developing  the  water  resources  of 
Algeria,  and  the  engineers  having  heard  of  the 
noises  at  El  Darag,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sounds  were  caused  by  underground  water, 
hence  the  appointment  of  a  geologist  to  make 
a  thorough  investigation.  When  this  ^jentleman 
arrived  at  Algiers,  the  authorities  asked  me  to 
take  charge  of  the  expedition,  and  to  endeavour 
to  make  a  success  of  the  undertaking. 

"  It  was  quite  a  formidable  cavalcade  which 
I  was  asked  to  command.  The  desert  tribes 
were  then  in  a  much  less  pacific  mood  than  they 
are  now.  So  I  had  to  take  a  strong  force  of 
reliable  men.  Besides,  the  scientist  had  a  num- 
ber of  servants  and  wo-king  engineers  with 
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their  instruments  and  tools  to  carry  out  ^  any 

experiments  which  he  mi-ht  deem  advisaLle. 

"When  all  were  mustered  we  made  an  im- 
posing caravan;  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
men,  with  five  hundred  horses  and  camels.  It 
was  rather  a  troublesome  expedition  to  manage, 
.md  the  scientist  himself  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  component  parts  to  keep  in  order.  He 
was  utterly  without  knowledge  of  desert  life, 
and  consequently  without  fear,  or  even  common 
prudence.  Some  break  in  the  usual  dead  mono- 
tony of  the  desert  would  attract  his  attention, 
and  before  I  was  made  aware  of  it,  the  light, 
wiry  little  man,  on  his  spirited  Arab  pony,  would 
be  miles  away,  forgetful  of  everything  excepting 
his  eager  desire  to  test  some  rocky  cliffs  to  see 
if  they  contained  iron,  silver,  gold,  or  what  not. 
and  quite  oblivious  to  the  probability  that  sharp 
eyes  and  savage  hearts  were  hiding  in  those 
fastnesses,  wildly  eager  for  plunder,  or  even 
only  for  a  flying  shot  at  one  of  the  hated  in- 
vaders of  their  beloved  desert  wastes. 

"  However,  after  a  good  deal  )f  anxiety,  I 
brought  the  scientific  gentleman  safely  to  the 
site  of '  The  Lost  Oasis  of  El  Darag.'  And  very 
happy  he  was  to  get  to  work  upon  the  water 
'  theory '  at  last. 
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"  He  and  I  camped  uj)on  this  very  spot  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
happy  and  tirelessly  absorbed  in  his  work.  Me 
took  careful  measurements,  he  made  plans,  he 
sank  iron  pipes.  He  had  his  tent  moved  from 
point  tj  point,  and  lay  on  the  bare  sand  for 
hours  to  study  the  sounds,  and  note  their  various 
vibrations  from  different  positions. 

"  During  all  those  scientific  operations  he 
assured  me  that  there  was  no  question  but  that 
the  sounds  were  caused  by  the  movement  of 
water  in  large  quantity  and  great  force.  And 
he  said  that  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Algiers 
he  would  organize  a  body  of  engineers,  and 
would  himself  return  with  all  things  necessary 
to  bring  this  vast  treasure  of  water  to  the  sur- 
l.ice.  which  would  enrich  the  whole  country 
within  a  radius  of  lifty  miles,  besides  doine 
more  tov  -ds  subduing  the  wild  tribes  than  all 
the  soldiers  and  diplomats  (a  mild  dig  at  myself) 
had  ever  yet  done. 

"  Of  course  I  had  been  here  before  that  time, 
and  on  former  occasions  I  had  heard  the  mys- 
terious sounds  much  more  startlingly  and  fear- 
somely  than  at  any  time  with  the  professor; 
and  I  told  him  this  fact.  But  it  only  seemed 
to  confirm  my  scientific  friend  in  the  water- 
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rushing  theory  which  he  had  formed  In  fact 
I  think  he  Hn-ercd  day  after  day  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  hoped  to  hear  one  of  the  ^^reat 
explosions,  of  which  1  had  told  him.  so  as  to 
finally  close  his  report  with  such  convincing 
proofs  of  his  own  conclusions. 

"  At  last  the  scientist's  intense  desire  for 
auricular  proofs  of  the  weird  sounds  I  had 
oft.Mi  described  was  gratified  with  such  unmis- 
takable clearness,  that  even  his  philosophic 
mind  did  not  desire  any  further  proofs  or  de- 
monstrations. 

"He  and  I  were  sitting  in  my  tent  door,  en- 
joying our  hookahs  and  coffee  after  the  evening 
repast.  The  full  moon,  in  all  her  glory,  was  a 
degree  or  two  above  the  horizon,  its  brightness 
^//ining,  with  clear  cut  exactness  on  the  white 
o^nd,  the  shadows  of  our  tents  and  our  mounted 
guards,  who  sat  as  motionless  as  if  they  had  been 
images  in  stone.  The  Professor  and  I  were,  as 
usual,  discussing  the  faint,  subterranean  sounds 
to  which  we  had  been  listening,  more  or  less 
intently,  for  the  last  two  months,  when  there 
suddenly  burst  upon  our  startled  ears  such 
sounds  as  might  have  made  the  b(  klest  shiver 
with— well,  if  not  with  fear,  then  with  some- 
thing very  much  akin  to  it. 
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"  Upon  the  still,  silent  desert  night  there 
rushed  forth  the  terrifying  and  awful  sounds  of 
the  trampling  of  h  mighty  host,  the  cries  of  a 
multitude  of  men  and  women  in  dire  distress, 
and,  rising  clear  and  shrill,  the  screaming  of 
horses  in  agony,  as  when  they  are  wounded  in 
battle,  which  is  a  most  dreadful  thing  to  hear, 
even  more  appalling  than  the  cries  of  wounded 
men.  And  strangest  sound  of  all — which  I 
never  heard  before  or  since  at  El  Darai^ — 
there  came  quite  distinctly  the  scattering  crackle 
of  musketry,  a  thing  with  which  Arabs  some- 
times try  to  disperse  sand  storms. 

"  Over  and  above  all  these  sounds,  or,  rather, 
tliro2igli  them  all,  there  was  the  awful,  ceaseless, 
howling  of  the  simoom,  although  the  night  was 
absolutely  still,  with  not  a  breath  of  wind  stir- 
ring. 

"  In  a  moment  our  careless  talk  ceased. 
The  Professor  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  turned  on  me  a  very  pale  face  indeed. 
Our  guards  leapt  from  their  shivering  horses, 
and  huddling  near  us,  fervently  prayed  for  de- 
liverance. 

"  As  I  said,  I  had  heard  most  of  these  sounds 
before,  but  never  with  such  awful  distinctness, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  the  miserable 
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ternir  creepinp;  upon  mv  which  sta^;4ers  the 
bravest  of  us,  and  sends  the  midiuni  sort  tlyinor 
in  mad  jKuiic,  which  no  amount  of  discipHne 
can  control. 

"\Vc  remained  absohitely  still  and  speech- 
less (sav(;  for  our  Arabs'  low  muttered  prayers) 
for  perhaps  two  hours,  and  during  all  that  time 
the  sounds  never  ceased  nor  even  abated  one 
jot. 

"  Then  the  Professor  whisper! ngly  proposed 
that  we  should  betake  ourselves  to  the  main 
camp,  which  lay  about  two  miles  north.  Realiz- 
ing that  there  could  be  no  sleep  for  us  under 
the  weird  circumstances  at  El  Darag,  and  fear- 
ing that  our  guards  might  bolt  and  cause  a 
panic  and  stampede  in  the  main  camp  (in  which 
event  the  Professor  and  I  would  never  ij^et  out 
of  the  desert  alive),  1  determined  to  adopt  his 
suggestion,  and  accordingly  we  trudtj^ed  away 
over  the  desert  to  the  main  camp,  which  was 
really  quite  a  formid^ble  township,  what  with 
its  many  rows  of  white  and  black  tents  and 
picketed  horses  and  camels  in  the  open  spaces. 

"  We  felt  co  nsiderably  relieved  when  we  were 
sa*"  vithin  ihe  great  encampment,  for  there  is 
always  much  consolation  to  fear-stricken  mor- 
tals when  they  get  among  a  crowd  of  their 
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fellow  creatures,  even  if  these  are  of  the  browny 
portion  of  creation. 

"  Here  the  strange  sounds  were  audible 
enough,  but  not  in  the  terrifying  manner  as  at 
our  late  encampment.  We  soon  had  a  tent  at 
our  disposal,  and  throwing  ourselves  on  the 
cushions  we  instantly  fell  into  that  dead,  dream- 
less sleep  which  God  mercifully  gives  to  those 
who  liive  suffered  some  great  strain  of  mind 
or  body. 

"Wh'  'i  wc  !:ad  slept  \onrr  and  well,  taken 
our  morning  refreshment,  a  '  h  our  nerves 
somewhat  restored  to  their  normal  condition, 
I  asked  the  Professor  w  liat  he  would  now  siig- 
L^est  as  to  our  future  proceedings,  and  he  in- 
stantly proposed  to  depart  on  uur  return  jour- 
miy  to  Al;^ners.  As  this  was  (luite  in  accordance 
with  my  own  wishes,  I  i^avc  the  order  to  strike 
camp  and  load  the  camels  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  Arabs  being  heartily  tired  of  their 
long  spell  of  inactivity — besides  having  no  love 
for  the  vicinity — set  to  work  with  much  satis- 
faction to  prepare  for  a  start 

"  While  things  were  in  this  state,  I  rode  over 
with  some  men  to  our  tent  at  El  Darag  to  bring 
away  our  effects.  I  asked  the  Professor  to  go 
with  me,  but  he  said  he  was  Itred,  and  would 
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depend  upon  me  packing  his  various  things. 
This  was  all  the  more  surprising  as  I  never  be- 
fore knew  him  to  allow  any  one  to  touch,  much 
less  to  pack,  his  delicate  instruments. 

"  During  our  long  journey  to  Algiers,  although 
we  rode  together  by  day,  and  occupied  the 
same  tent  by  night,  the  Professor  never  once 
mentioned  El  Darag.   I  don't  think  he  ever 
made  a  report  to  his  government— at  least,  I 
never  heard  of  it;  and  during  all  these  years 
of  changes  and  so-called  improvements,  neither 
scientists  nor  bustling  business  men  have  tried 
their  hands  at  developing  the  water,  or  in  any 
other  way  disturbing  the  lonely  isolation  of 
'  The  Lost  Oasis  of  El  Darag.' " 
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Chapter  I 

HAD  taken  up  my  abode  for  the 
time  being  in  the  sacred  city  of 

Jerusalem,  employing  my  days 
studying  the  endless  subjects  of 
vital  interest  which  are  to  be  found  in  and 
around  that  city  of  tremendous  tragedies  both 
human  and  divine,  and  devoting  my  nights  to 
thinking  and  dreaming  about  those  subjects. 

But  I  do  not  intend,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  enter  upon  the  history  of  Z ion— the  most 
awful  history  in  all  our  world,  whatever  awful 
histories  there  may  be  in  other  worlds.  I  am 
merely  going  to  relate  a  story  of  old  tin. 
which  was  given  me  by  my  friend  Ezra  Ben- 
ammi.  And  this  is  how  it  came  about. 
One  morning  I  had  a  little  adventure  at  the 

419 
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"Wailinc?  Place  of  the  Jews,"  which  led  to  my 
making  a  very  pleasant  friendship,  and  hearing 
this  strange  legend  of  the  days  when  the  cru- 
saders were  in  the  land— the  days  when  the 
followers  of  "The  Prince  of  Peace"  and  the 
hcrce  followers  of  Mahomet  were  killing  each 
other  with  great  zest  whenever  they  had  op- 
portunity, both  sides  quite  convinced  that  they 
were  doing  God  service  every  time  they  slaught- 
ered a  man,  woman,  or  child  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  particular  morning  I  refer  to,  I  was 
standing,  as  my  frequent  custom  was,  near  the 
foundation  wall  of  the  temple,  studying  the  in- 
tensely interesting  group  of  worshippers  who 
were  praying  and  weeping  as  near  their  holy 
place  as  the  Mussulman  would  allow  them  to 
set  foot.  I  happened  to  have  taken  my  position 
near  a  venerable  and  very  handsome  man,  who 
was  reverently  reading  and  praying,  while  \o\  ■ 
ingly  leaning  his  head  against  the  sacred  wall. 
As  he  concluded  his  devotions  and  turned  to- 
wards the  little  mean  dirty  street  which  leads 
to  the  Jewish  quarters,  I  had  a  full  view  of  the 
man's  face  and  figure.    He  was,  I  judged, 
seventy  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts,  but  still 
straight  as  a  rush,  with  a  handsome,  clear-cut 
face  and  noble  bearing.  When  he  passed  me  I 
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stood  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  narrow,  rough 
road  to  give  room,  and  as  I  did  so  he  turned 
and  made  a  graceful  acknowledgement  of  my 
slight  courtesy.  Just  then  one  of  Jerusalem's 
incorrigible  little  donkeys  came  round  the  cor- 
ner with  heavily  laden  panniers;  and  thinking 
of  nothing  I  suppose  excepting  the  centuries 
of  ill  -usage  which  his  ancestors  and  he  had 
suffered,  went  plodding  along,  picking  out  the 
least  bad  part  of  the  miserable  street,  quite  re- 
gardless of  any  one  who  might  be  incommoded 
by  his  dirty  load. 

The  Jew,  who  did  not  notice  or  hear  the 
little  brute  coming,  was  struck  by  one  of  the 
donkey's  panniers  and  fell  rather  heavily.  Of 
course,  1  stepped  forward  to  offer  my  assistance, 
and  althouj^h  several  of  his  fellow  religionists 
hurried  to  his  help,  he  onl)-  accepted  my  assist- 
ance, saying  something  to  his  friends,  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  and  a  smile,  which  I  suppose 
— for  he  spoke  in  a  language  I  did  not  recog- 
nize— was  simply  making  light  of  the  accident. 

That  was  the  curious  beginning  of  my  long, 
true,  and  affectionate  friendship  with  Ezra  fien- 
ammi. 

Fortunately  for  us  both — for  I  am  quite  sure 
that  our  intercourse  did  us  both  much  good — 
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my  friend  spoke  English  fluently,  ^.nd  to  me 
his  house  became  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge  in  the 
midst  of  strange,  sad  surroundings,  and  sorrow- 
ful, inexplicable  problems. 

My  friend's  father  had  sent  him  to  University 
College,  London,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  until 
he  was  twenty,  and  thus  during  that  time  of  life, 
when  the  mind  and  character  are  forming,  Ezra 
Ben-ammi  had  been  kept  from  the  narrowing 
effects  of  too  exclusive  association  with  his  own 
people,  yet  being  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
taught  the  practice  and  noble  principles  of  the 
Jewish  religion. 

After  his  college  course,  young  Ezra  Ben- 
ammi  had  travelled  for  some  years  in  Europe, 
his  father  wishing  him  to  acquire  the  intricate 
knowledge  of  that  business  which  is  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  or  rather  I 
should  say  the  delicate  art  which  is  an  ineradic- 
able passion  in  the  Jew's  heart— the  love  of 
dealing  in  precious  stones. 

My  friend's  father  had  been  a  great  diamond 
merchant,  and  had  sent  his  son  all  over  the 
world  to  buy  or  sell,  especially  to  buy,  the  beau- 
tiful things  which  he  loved  as  he  loved  his  own 
children. 

After  his  father's  death,  Ezra  Ben-ammi 
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succeeded  to  the  business,  and  had  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  greatest  diamond  mer- 
chants in  the  East,  or  I  might  almost  say  in 
the  world,  for  he  had  agents  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean capitals.  It  was  truly  astonishing  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  great  stones  in  the 
world.  He  knew  exactly  where  they  were  at 
any  given  moment,  their  history,  when  they 
changed  hands,  their  actual  value,  and  their 
speculative  value,  etc. 

An  intensely  romantic,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  spiritual,  love  for  the  land  of  his  ancestors 
alone  kept  him  in  Jerusalem,  but  he  was  care- 
ful, he  told  me.  to  bank  his  money  and  great- 
priced  stones  in  London  and  Berlin,  so  that  if 
any  of  the  Sultan's  tax-farmers  should  take  it 
into  their  heads  to  overhaul  his  stock-in-trade, 
they  would  only  find  a  tray  or  two  filled  with 
Paris  diamonds  ticketed  at  a  few  score  francs 
apiece,  or  per  half  a  dozen,  according  to  size. 

My  friend's  house — like  all  others  in  the 
Jewish  quarter — was  of  the  unpretentious  sort, 
so  as  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  greedy  officials, 
for  in  their  notice  lies  danger  all  over  the  wither- 
ing East.  His  house,  however,  had  the  great 
advantage  of  standing  on  a  high  position,  and 
from  the  roof  there  was  a  grand  view  of  the 
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souihern  i-ortion  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  dim 
and  distant  hills  and  plains  which  stretch  away 
southward  towards  Egypt ;  that  land,  as  Ezra 
Ben-ammi  declared,  which,  by  oppression  and 
hardship,  had  taught  his  people  endurance  and 
tenacity  of  life,  such  as  no  other  people  have 
possessed  in  all  the  world's  long  history  of 
bloodshed,  misery,  and  suffering. 

My  friend  was  a  widower,  and  his  household 
consisted  of  a  very  beautiful  widowed  daughter, 
and  a  granddaughter  just  budding  into  woman- 
hood. I  have  had  many  friends  among  the 
Jewish  people,  and  I  have  invariably  found 
them  happy  in  their  family  relationships.  Ezra 
Ben-ammi's  domestic  affairs  were  no  exception 
to  this  generally  satisfactory  condition.  I  spent 
many  a  pleasant  afternoon  and  evening  at  my 
friend's  hospitable  and  delightful  abode,  so  I 
can  speak  with  some  authority  on  his  domestic 
life. 

The  house  inwardly  had  much  of  that  pecu- 
liarly delicious  restfulness  which  I  have  found 
more  or  less  in  all  Jewish  homes  of  high  or  low 
degree.  I  think  it  must  be  a  characteristic  in- 
herited from  centuries  of  nomadic  life  in  hot  or 
cold  desert  countries.  What  I  mean  is  the  love 
of  delightfully  cool  shaded  rooms  in  summer,  and 
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warm  shaded  rooms  in  winter— just  as  if  the 
inhabitants  were  always  mindful  to  shut  out  the 
glare  and  heat,  or  the  cold  and  wind  of  the  end- 
less sand  wastes  of  the  desert.  With  regard 
even  to  furniture,  that  is  also  distinctive  of  the 
race,  who  know  as  no  other  race  ever  did  know, 
the  blessedness  of  comfortable,  easy  attitudes 
after  long,  harassing,  and  restless  wanderings. 
Of  course,  each  household  is  furnished  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
but  rich  and  poor  never  vary  in  a  passion  for 
easy,  luxurious,  restful  articles  which  suggest 
repose  of  body  and  mind. 

My  friend  and  I  had  many  interestinir  talks 
upon  all  manner  of  subjects.  As  I  said,  he  had 
travelled  much,  and  read  much,  and  had  thus 
enriched  an  intelligent  mind  and  tenacious 
memory  with  a  vast  store  of  knowledge.  More- 
over, Ezra  Ben-ammi  had  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  a  melodious  voice,  that  quality  which 
gives  a  charm  to  any  subject,  however  simple,  but 
impossible,  alas !  to  be  reproduced  in  cold  print. 
Besides  having  a  more  or  less  shrewd  under- 
standing of  nearly  every  country  and  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  he  knew  intimately  every 
corner  of  his  own  sad,  wonderful,  native  land. 
From  the  "  Great  sea  "  to  the  "  River,"  from 
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Antioch  to  H^TPt-  Hen-ammi  had  explored 
east.  west,  north  and  south,  until  every  desert 
and  fertile  plain,  every  hill  and  valley,  were 
recorded  indelibly  on  the  pages  of  his  memory, 
and  could  be  read  by  him  with  loving  exactitude, 
like  the  pages  of  an  open  book. 

He  was  never  weary  of  recalling  the  wonder- 
ful and  terrible  history  of  his  own  race,  from 
the  triumphant  march  out  of  Egypt,  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  nation  upon  the  death  of  Solomon. 
The  many  centuries  of  Moslem  government,  or 
rather  misgovemment,  of  Palestine,  Ben-ammi 
considered  as  only  a  period  of  God  s  correction 
of  the  Israelite  nation,  a  correction  which  in  due 
season  would  result  in  repentance  and  reform, 
as  all  chastisements  had  done  in  the  past. 

My  friend  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
British  were  the  so-called  "  Lost  ten  tribes," 
who  at  the  proper  time  would  realize  their 
splendid  ancestry  and  glorious  privileges.  IV/ien 
that  much-to-be-desired  time  would  come  was, 
of  course,  only  known  to  God  Himself.  But 
when  that  day  dawned,  as  dawn  it  must  sooner 
or  later,  then  would  be  fulfilled  God's  promise, 
"  The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

As  I  have  said,  Ben-ammi's  memory  was 
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stored  with  all  manner  of  interesting  subjects, 
and  he  always  seemed  to  me  "  like  unto  a  man 
that  is  an  householder  which  bringeth  forth  out 
of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old." 

The  wars  of  the  Israelites  was  a  subject  we 
often  discussed,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
had  a  deeper  insight  into  that  profoundly  per- 
plexing history  than  any  theologian  I  had  ever 
heard  speak  upon  the  matter.  To  his  mind 
there  was  no  more  doubt  that  the  wars  of  con- 
quest under  Joshua  (in  spite  of  all  the  appar- 
ently  awful  cruelties  practised)  were  perfectly 
righteous,  than  there  was  any  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  it  is  good  for  fire  to  bum  and  water  to  find 
its  level,  no  matter  who  may  suffer  when  these 
elements  are  in  active  operation. 

My  friend  maintained  that  those  wars  were 
perfectly  unselfish,  in  that  every  man  was  pro- 
hibited from  personal  aggrandizement  in  any 
shape.  The  spoils,  whether  material  or  honor- 
ary, were  not  for  the  individual,  but  for  the 
nation.  Each  man,  in  his  heart,  was  J'^nging 
for  the  fle-h-  )Ots  of  Egypt,  or  the  eas  and 
safety  of  the  manna-fed  life  in  the  desert.  But 
the  promised  land  had  to  be  taken,  the  accursed 
things  had  to  be  swept  away  root  and  branch, 
and  woe  betide  these  soldiers  of  God  (as  woe 
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lid  i  ji'  them  )  if  they  in  their  iJleness,  lUXury, 
cowf  rdice  or  even  pity,  failed  to  execute  to  the 
bitter  end  loshu.i's  awiul  command.  "And  the 
City  -  '  all  'je  accursed,  even  it,  and  all  that  are 

ther-'M  ." 

Ac:(  .r.  iug  to  Ezra  Ben-ammi's  logic,  all  th 
stra.'-e  wars  were  undertaken  at  the  express 
comntan<l  of  Go.1,  and,  therefore,  must  have 
been  justified.  But  he  could  find  no  words  too 
scathing  for  the  attempted  justification  of  any 
single  war  since  Solomon  s  glory  went  down  in 
-hanie  and  dear' . 

This  naturally  led  us  t.>  the  wars  of  the 
Crusades  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Sepulcr.re  irom  the  Pvluslem  ix)wei 

My  Jewish  irieud  cord-  mue  1  th»:se  "  loly 
wars  as  strongly  a.  he  di    all  the  rest,  but- 
out  of  delicacy  t  )  my  teean^^s,  I  d  resr'  —  ie 
granted  that  tho^    wars  h  ul  a  beauti    Hy  ten  r 
sentiment  as  tneir    iiritement.    Sti  .c 
same  breath  Ezra  L., ;  ;immi  u  'diux  d     s   '  r 
qualify  these  c^ncessioi  -  to  the  l  ,  Uh,  es. 
for  cruelty,  i    achery,  ar  1  all  manner  o  wicke. 
ness,  there  was  not  niu.  a  to  choose  between  the 
Christians   and  the  followers  of   ^  ahomet. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  cruelty,  tr=  xhery, 
and  selfishness  of  the  i  n  ijorit  ;  of  those  se  -called 
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oMiers  ')(  ti  o  (  ro  s,  there  were  any  such 
brillirmf  xc-  =1^  that  \v<  wen-  co  npelUid  to 
adrn'>  -'n;!-  n<  .>vn  ^  spirst  of  liu-  ircne 
had  I,  t  cumf  lot.  y  v  misht^d  from  their  midst. 

And  wht  '  '  cx;  \  ou  hot  ir  mc  \\  'h  \  isit," 
said  imn  wi'        d  you  a  lilUc  tradi- 

t  n  ber:  i  nr  on  tltis  >o!  which  I  found  am  >ng 
a  heap  ot  .Id  hm^  ,  I  rescued  fron  'e- 
stri  tion  a  wt  i  -  demolishing  ar  d 
hoi.  ^  near  ,hif    the  Crusaders 

c^lle  thi  Hoi)  Scj  .  _hre.'  The  legend  is 
wrftt  n  in  .m  Ad  English,  but  I  have  gone 
o  -IT  ^  s  hen  that  I  can  read  it  in  mt  lem 
pi  ras^^-^i  and  in  this  way  you  will  imf  tbc 
^ore  of  s  spirit  than  if  your  attentio  lis- 
tractt  d  the  writing  of  eight  hundret  rs 
ago 

Uiv  1     ^ure  that  I  soon  called  upoi. 
'    fil  his  promise,  and  I  must  give  his 
i;       ihe  jonour  of  a  chapter  to  itself. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SIR  CONRAD  DELAMERE 

"  In  the  year  of  grace  1098  (thus  ran  the  le- 
gend), when  Duke  Godfrey,  with  many  knights, 
squires,  gentlemen,  and  men  of  low  degree,  were 
marching  on  Jerusalem  for  the  holy  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  tomb  of  our  Blessed  Lord  from  the 
accursed  Saracer  s,  there  dwelt  at  Hastings  by 
the  sea,  in  Britain,  a  great  warrior,  Sir  Delamere 
Delamere.   But  the  days  of  his  fighting  were 
past,  for,  besides  being  old,  he  had  been  often 
sore  wounded  in  many  battles  both  by  sea  and 
land.   He.  was  a  Norman  knight,  and  had  come 
over  to  England  with  William,  being  one  of  the 
Conqueror's  bravest  and  most  trusted  knights. 
When  William's  ships  dashed  upon  the  shore 
at  Hastings,  Sir  Delamere  was  the  very  first 
man  who  leaped  upon  British  soil,  and  for  this 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  King  with  lands  and 
vassals,  besides  being  made  Lord-Warden  of 
that  part  of  the  coast 

Sir  Delamere  Delamere  had  one  only  son — 
Sir  Conrad  Delamere— and  he  it  is  with  whom 
this  veritable  history  has  to  do. 
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"  Sir  Conrad  was  born  after  his  father  settled 
in  England,  and  was  at  the  time  this  record 
takes  up  his  life  thirty  years  of  age.  He 
was,  in  all  knightly  courtesies  and  deeds,  the 
handsomest  and  most  accomplished  knight  at 
William's  Court,  and  was  so  strong  of  arm  and 
true  of  eye,  that  he  was  never  once  worsted  at 
joust  or  tournament. 

"  Sir  Conrad  had  to  wife  the  most  beautiful 
and  good  lady  on  all  the  south  coast.  She  was 
his  cousin,  and  having  fallen  an  orphan  when  a 
babf  she  and  her  twin  brother  Etheibert  had 
been  nurtured  and  brought  up  by  Sir  Delamere 
Delamere  as  his  own   children.     Thus  Sir 
Conrad,  the  Lady  Mary,  and  her  brother  were 
playfellows  and  inseparable  companions  from 
their  childhood,  and  in  due  season  his  beautiful 
cousin  became  Sir  Conrad's  wife,  and  soon 
thereafter  her  brother  Etheibert  went  to  the 
wars  in  France,  and  thereby  the  devil  caused  a 
fell  disaster  to  befall. 

"It  chanced  that,  at  a  great  banquet  of  the 
English  knights  in  France,  high  words  were 
spoken  by  Duke  Alfred  de  Leon  and  the  young 
Squire  Etheibert,  and  in  a  moment  of  wild  pas- 
sion my  lady's  brother  was  slain.  Such  was  the 
bond  of  love  between  the  twin  sister  and 
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brother,  that  when  the  Lady  Mary  heard  the 
woeful  tidings,  she  fell  into  a  swoon  and  died. 

"  Then  did  Sir  Conrad,  in  the  madness  of 
his  grief,  swear  a  great  and  terrible  oath — to 
the  jeopardy  of  his  own  soul— that  he  would 
slay  Duke  Alfred  de  Leon  wheresoever  he  met 
him,  even  if  it  were  before  the  Holy  Altar  of 
God!  And,  hereafter  is  how  his  wicked  oath 
was  changed,  to  the  saving  of  two  souls,  albeit 
by  heavy,  woeful  suffering  and  sorrow. 

"  In  those  troublous  times  men  were  inured 
to  the  profession  of  arms  from  their  youth.  Sir 
Conrad  had  taken  part  in  many  campaigns  both 
in  his  native  land  and  aliroad,  but  the  greatest 
campaign  of  all  was  the  last,  and  that  came 
about  in  this  way. 

"The  coast  line  over  which  Sir  Conrad's 
father  held  watch  and  ward  was  much  infested 
by  Scandinavian  Viking  rovers,  who,  during 
the  summer  months,  ravished  and  raided  far 
and  near,  and  were  a  constant  source  of  terror 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Britain 
and  France.  Those  seahawks  (as  they  were 
appropriately  termed)  were  so  strong,  so  cruel, 
so  swift  and  deadly  in  their  swooping  attacks, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
day  and  night  to  repel  their  ruthless  forays. 
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"  Once,  in  a  fierce  fight,  in  which  Sir  Conrad 
had  but  few  men.  and  the  Viking  bands  were 
unusually  numerous,  he  and  his  followers  would 
all  have  been  slain  had  not  Christ,  upon  whom 
Sir  Conrad  called  in  his  extremity,  appeared  in 
the  form  of  an  angel,  and  thereby  so  terrified 
the  Vikings,  that  they  fled  to  their  ships,  and 
never  again  came  to  that  part  of  the  coast 

"  Upon  this  great  deliverance,  Sir  Conrad 
fell  before  the  angel  to  worship,  but  the  Lord 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  said :  '  Hitherto  thou 
hast  depended  upon  thine  own  strength  of  arm, 
hereafter  thou  shalt  depend  upon  IVIy  strength.' 
Hitherto  thou  hast  gloried  in  "  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  hereafter  thou 
shalt  glory  only  in  My  name,  and  doing  My 
commanr" 

"Then  the  angel,  that  is,  the  Lord,  com- 
manded Sir  Conrad  to  go  on  pilgrimage,  and 
in  due  time,  and  at  the  proper  place,  his  eyes 
would  be  opened  to  see.  and  his  ears  would  be 
opened  to  hear,  and  his  heart  would  be  enabled 
to  understand  some  of  the  mystery  of  good  and 
evil  which  Satan  hath  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
niserable  men.  Then  the  Lord  said  words  to 
JVC  Conrad,  which  his  vassals  could  not  under- 
stand, and  kissing  him  on  the  forehead,  van- 
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ished  from  their  sight,  leaving  them  in  their 
terror  like  dead  men;  but  Sir  Conrad's  face 
shone  like  the  prophet's  face  shone  when  he 
c?me  down  from  the  presence  of  God. 

"  Soon  after  this  Sir  Conrad  took  the  vows 
of  the  Cross,  viz.,  poverty,  chastity,  humility— 
and  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He  went  all  the  weary  journey  on  foot,  as  was 
fitting  for  an  humble  and  true  pilgrim  to  do, 
recf  i"ing  only  such  usage  by  thevvay  as  his  Lord, 
in  His  loving-kindness  bestowed.  And  after  a 
year  of  sore  travel,  and  endurance  of  hunger, 
thirst,  wounds,  sickness,  and  contumely  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  servants  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, Sir  Conrad  beheld  with  reverent  eyes  the 
Holy  City — as  all  men  have  called  Zion,  in  spite 
of  such  wickedness  done  within  herwalls  by  Jew, 
Assyrian,  Roman,  Moslem,  and  Christian,  as 
makes  the  careless  world  shudder  with  horror, 
and  caused  the  loving  Saviour  of  men  to  weep 
tears  of  compassion  for  all  her  misdeeds  and 
sufferings. 

"  Mingling  with  the  gallant  array  of  brave 
knights  led  by  Godfrey,  Baldwin,  Tancred  (and 
all  the  rabble  of  French,  German,  and  other 
western  people  who  followed  the  flags  of  their 
chiefs),  Sir  Conrad  entered  Jerusalem,  and  im- 
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mediately  the  Lord  opened  his  '  eyes  to  see, 
and  his  ears  to  hear/  as  He  had  promised!  But 
his  heart  was  not  yet  'enabled  to  understand'; 
that  great  and  holy  gift  was  to  be  given  later. 

"As  Sir  Conrad  went  into  the  city,  this  is 
what  he  saw  and  heard:  Throughout  the 
Christian  host,  but  invisible  to  them,  there  were 
innumerable  evil  spirits  flitting  hither  and 
thither,  urging  men  to  kill!  kill!!  kill!!!  And, 
while  they  committed  the  most  cursed  deeds, 
they  blasphemously  shouted  the  holy  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  carried  banners  em- 
blazoned with  His  sacred  emblem. 

"It  made  no  difference  to  these  men  (or 
rather  the  chronicler  should  say  to  the  fiends) 
ivhom  they  slew.  The  lust  of  blood  held  them 
in  thrall,  and  they  slaughtered  men  and  women, 
babes  and  aged  men,  until,  from  sheer  weari- 
ness, the  hand  could  wield  the  cruel  weapons  of 
war  no  longer. 

"  After  a  time  Sir  Conrad  came  to  the  place 
which  men  vainly  call  '  The  Holy  Sepulchre,' 
and  went  therein  to  pray  and  rest,  for  he 
was  dumbfounded  and  sick  at  heart,  and  sore 
amazed  in  soul  that  he  had  seen  an  host  of 
devils,  instead  of  legions  of  angels,  leading  the 
Christian  army. 
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"  As  Sir  Conrad  prayed,  in  sorrow  and  be- 
wilderment, he  was  aware  of  a  knight  who  came 
and  knelt  beside  him,  and  in  lowly  and  humble 
fashion  prayed  also.  And  ever  as  he  prayed  he 
crossed  himsctf  aad  wept,  not  loudly,  but  silently 
as  it  were,  and       heavy  sighs.  Wfa«i  Aey  had 
both  ended  thdr  prayers,  but  were  still  kneeling, 
Sir  Conrad  said  softly,  '  Brother,  I  know  not 
who  thou  art,  or  what  is  thy  sorrow,  but  whoso- 
ever thou  art  I  have  prayed  our  Lord  to  grant 
thy  petitions,  for  I  perceive  that  thou  art  in 
sore  distress.'  Then  answered  Duke  Godfrey, 
for  it  was  he: 

'"Would  God  I  had  died  as  I  lay  on  my 
mother's  breast!  Then  would  I  have  been 
spared  the  sights  and  sufferings  of  this  day, 
and  my  share  in  the  sin  thereof.'    And  Sir 
Conrad  embraced  him  and  said:  '  I  am  only  a 
poor  pilgrim  on  a  mission  which  is  yet  to  be 
revealed  to  me,  but  I  am  a  true  knight,  as  thou 
art.  though  I  bear  neither  sword  nor  shield.  I 
have  only  seen  the  holy  city  to-day  for  the  first 
time,  and  to-day  I  go  hence  to  behold  it  no 
more.  I  am  an  humble  servant  of  our  Lord 
Christ,  as  I  know  thou  art  thyself,  and  I  shall 
pray  for  thee  every  day,  at  morning  and  evening 
orisons,  that  thou  mayest  be  kept  in  a  sane 
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mind,  and  soon  and  safely  taken  away  from 
the  evil  that  is,  and  the  evil  that  is  to  come!  * 

"  Then  Sir  Conrad  told  his  name,  and 
father's  house,  and  asked  the  other  by  t 
title  he  should  remember  him  in  prayer.  A  a 
Godfrey  said :  '  To  men  I  am  Duke  Godfrey  of 
the  royal  house  of  Lorraine,  but  to  God  I  am 
only  the  sinner  Godfrey!' 

"  And  then  did  these  two  true  knights  em- 
brace each  other  lovingly,  and  promised  to  pray 
for  each  other,  without  fail,  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  so  they  parted,  and  met  no  more 
until  they  met  each  other  in  the  Paradise  of 
God. 

"After  parting  with  Duke  Godfrey,  Sir 
Conrad  betook  himself  to  his  journey  with  a 
heavy  hedi  L  and  much  questioning;  of  soul  as 
to  why  such  things  should  be.  But  when  he 
came  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  looked  back 
upon  Jerusalem  from  the  exact  spot  where  our 
Blessed  Lord  stood  and  wept  over  the  city,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  worshipped  in  thankful- 
ness that  the  Saviour  of  men  could  thus  behold 
all  His  miserable  and  wicked  creatures  with 
such  a  divine  pity  as  must  prevail  somewhere, 
somehow,  in  bringing  light  out  of  darkness,  and 
good  for  all  at  last,  even  if  .it  is  in  some  £ar 
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cycle  of  ages  so  vast  that  the  mind  of  man 
cannot  conceive  it. 

"  With  these  reflections,  which  his  guardian 
angel  put  into  his  mind,  Sir  Conrad  went  on 
his  way  with  such  a  lightened  heart  that  even 
his  countenance  reflected  the  inward  comfort  of 
his  soul,  so  much  so,  that  a  poor  lame  beggar, 
who  could  in  no  wise  stand  upright,  seeing  the 
subdued  glory  of  peace  reflected  on  the  knight's 
face,  cried  out  to  him  for  a  blessing,  forgetting 
altogether  his  usual  cry  for  alms.  And,  imme- 
diately Sir  Conrad  taking  the  man's  hand, 
looked  earnestly  up  to  heaven  and  repeated  the 
words  of  Peter  and  John;  and  the  beggar,  leap- 
ing to  his  feet,  as  the  other  beggar  had  done, 
went  on  his  way  '  walking,  and  leaping,  and 
praising  God.'    Then  did  Sir  Conrad  (after 
telling  the  man  to  reflect  thankfully  and  humbly 
on  what  great  a  thing  God  had  done  for  him) 
proceed  joyfully  on  his  way,  pondering  in  his 
heart  upon  all  these  marvels  which  God  had 
permitted  him  to  witness. 

"  Thus,  with  a  calm  spirit,  and  knowing  well 
in  his  heart  that  he  would  soon  come  to  the 
end  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  that  it  would  then  be 
revealed  to  him  wherefore  he  had  been  sent 
thither,  the  knight  went  on  his  way  towards 
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the  Jordan.  And,  ever  as  he  went,  it  was  borne 
in  upon  his  mind  that  his  feet  touched  the  very 
footprints  that  his  Lord's  feet  had  made  a 
thousand  years  before  as  He  journeyed  foot- 
sore and  weary  for  the  salvation  of  men! 

"  Then  Sir  Conrad  came  to  the  inn  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  the  man  who  kept  the  inn, 
seeing  that  the  knight  was  poor  and  weary, 
had  compassion  upon  him  (as  the  Samaritan 
had  upon  the  wounded  man),  and  invited  Sir 
Conrad  to  rest  and  refresh  himself,  which  he 
did  with  much  thankfulness,  for  he  was  worn 
with  all  the  events  of  that  strange  day.  And 
on  the  morrow  he  arose,  and  after  thanking  the 
Saracen  for  his  kindness  and  charity,  prepared 
to  betake  himself  to  his  journey.  But  the  inn- 
keeper besought  him  to  rest  some  days,  for  he 
perceived  that  the  knight  had  come  from  far, 
and  sorely  needed  rest  and  comfort.  Never- 
theless Sir  Conrad  would  not  stay,  for  he  said 
that  his  business  was  imperative,  and  could 
brook  no  delay.  But,  ere  he  departed,  he 
blessed  the  good  heathen  man,  and  said :  '  Of 
a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted 
with  Him.'  And  wishing  the  man  God's  peace. 
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the  knight  proceeded  on  his  way  much  re- 
freshed and  comforted  with  the  rest  and  kindly 
cheer  of  the  night.  Then  he  passed  down  the 
travel-worn  road,  past  the  dark  blood-stained 
spot  where  the  thieves  left  the  wounded  man 
half  dead,  past  the  cave  where  the  ravens 
fed  Elijah  morning  and  evening,  past  the  site 
of  the  for  ever  vanished  city  of  Jericho ;  and  so 
at  last,  after  a  year  of  hunger,  pain,  evil  usage, 
and  many  sorrows,  but  never  despair,  Sir  Conrad 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  knowing  in 
his  soul  that  here  was  the  end  of  his  pil- 
grimag'.-. 

"  After  devoutly  thanking  God  for  all  his 
care  and  nit  rciful  guidance.  Sir  Conrad  slaked 
his  burning  thirst  with  the  cool  water  of  the 
sacred  river,  and  bathed  his  weary  body  where 
our  Lord  himself  was  baptized.  Then  he  laid 
himself  down  under  the  shade  of  the  sycamore 
trees  which  fringe  the  banks  of  Jordan,  and 
slept  for  a  whole  day  and  night  such  sleep  as 
he  had  never  slept  before,  and  dreaming  dreams 
that  are  only  vouchsafed  to  '  the  pure  in  heart; 
for  they  shall  see  God.' 

"  When  Sir  Conrad  awoke  from  the  heavenly 
sleep  and  visions  he  became  aware  of  a  Bedouin 
tent,  and  at  the  door  of  the  tent  there  sat  a  man 
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of  noble  appearance,  but  he  was,  of  all  creatures 
on  this  woeful  earth,  the  most  woeful  to  behold 
— a  leper! 

"  As  Sir  Conrad  looked  upon  the  lonely  man 
stricken  with  that  sorrowful  disease  which  no 
physician  has  ever  healed  save  only  that  Phy- 
sician who  has  also  healed  men's  souls,  a  great 
rush  of  tenderness  came  into  his  heart,  and, 
lookintj  into  the  man's  calm,  sad  eyes,  he  saluted 
(with  the  secret  salutation  which  all  knights 
understand)  and  said : 

" '  Sir,  if  thou  art  a  servant  of  Christ  our 
Lord,  as  I  infer  thou  art,  it  is  borne  in  upon  my 
mind  that  thou  art  the  man  to  whom  I  have 
been  sent,  and  for  whose  comfort  I  was  com- 
manded to  leave  niy  father's  house,  and  the 
graves  of  my  wife  and  babt  and  go  on  pilgrim- 
age for  thy  soluvje,  and  to  make  m\-  proud, 
rebellious  soul  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  Then  the  leper  aro  .e,  and  reverently  thank- 
ing God,  made  reply:  'Sir,  I  am,  as  thou 
thinkest,  a  servant  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and  a 
true  soldier  of  the  Cross.  But  since  I  left  Eng. 
land,  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  vain-glory,  God 
in  His  mercy  has  given  me  many  hard  lessons 
to  learn;  and  two,  which  I  have  learned  at  sore 
cost  to  my  body,  but  with  much  comfort  to  my 
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soul,  are  these:  Never  to  despise  any  man  for 
low  degree,  for  perchance  he  may  be  an  angel 
in  disguise,  and  again,  never  to  cry  out  that 
anything  is  "  common  or  unclean  "  which  I  do 
not  understand,  or  which  may  not  be  according 
to  my  way  of  thinkint^.  ior  mayhap  "of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  hea'-'Mi."  ' 

"Sir Conrad  asked  the  man  his  name,  and  of 
his  estate ;  and  why  he  had  been  left  in  that 
miserable  condition  bv  his  Comrades  ?  anc'  how 
he  had  existed  in  that  lonely  place?  And  the 
leper  made  answer  as  follows: 

"  '  When  the  Christian  army  reached  this 
place,  after  the  great  battle  of  the  plain.  I  pre- 
pared \.ike  many  other  knighis)  to  rush  into 
the  river  to  cool  and  cleanse  my  hot,  weary, 
blood-stained  body.  But  a  poor  Bedouin,  whose 
tent  this  is,  came  and  implored  us  to  forbear 
until  our  bodies  had  cooled,  or  we  might  a//, 
and  most  certainly  some  of  us  would,  be  smitten 
with  that  disease  which  the  Saracens  call  "  the 
curse  of  God."  Terror  struck  all  my  comrades, 
but  I  laughed  at  the  "heathen  man,"  as  I  called 
him,  and  leaped  into  the  delicious  water.  Then 
coming  up  from  the  river  with  my  body  fair 
and  clean,  I  taunted  the  knights  for  cowards, 
and  so  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  happy  and 
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peaceful;  but  that  waa  the  last  happy  sleep  tor 
me  until  God,  in  His  mercy,  shall  call  me  henc«. 
At  dawn  of  day  a  horrible  dream,  or  vidon, 
passed  before  me.  I  saw  Satan  standing  over 
my  bed,  and  crying  the  curse  of  God!  the 
curse  of  Goil'i  the  curse  of  God!!! "  and  there- 
upon I  leaped  up  in  a  great  agony,  a  hopeless 
man — a  leper  from  head  to  footi ' 

" '  My  friends  fled  from  me,  and,  throwing 
myself  on  the  earth,  I  prayed  the  poor  Saracen 
vviio  had  warned  me,  to  take  my  sword  and  so 
let  my  soul  escape  from  my  miserable  body. 
Then  I  fell  into  a  great  swoon,  and  our  Lord 
sent  an  anor!  to  comfort  me  in  my  dire  ex- 
tremity. That  was  o  y  irs  ago,  and  although 
I  have  no  hope  for  •  ''fe,  yet  our  Blessed 
Lord  hath  given  r:  i.,.-.  .  ant  proofs  of  for- 
giveness and  solace  v.  :iwii  shall  call  my  s<..ul 
hence. 

"'As  I  have  said,  I  fell  into  a  deep  swuon 

that  dire  morning  when  a!'  my  comra<l"S  lied. 

But  the  poor  Moslem,  ^.     m  I  had  despised 

and  derided,  bore  me  to  hit  tent,  and  has  shared 

all  his  living  with  me  like  a  true  brother.  Thus 

I  have  learned  the  hard  lesso'i,  "  that  God  is 

'  The  writ«r  has  known  of  sach  strange,  adden  cases  in 
the  West  IiuBes  and  oihst  countries. 


I 
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no  respecter  of  persons."  When  my  brother 
kneels  and  prays  to  God,  prostrating  himself 
towards  Mecca,  I  kneel  before  the  Cross  on 
my  sword,  and  pray  to  Christ  the  Lord,  and 
we  both  know  that  one  day  we  shall  meet  joy- 
fully in  the  Paradise  of  the  one  true  God! 

"  '  As  to  who  I  zms,  for  I  am  nothing  now,  1 
was  the  son  of  Duke  Alfred  de  Leon  of  Brit- 
tany, who  came  over  to  En;j^land  with  the  great 
William,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
I  was  my  father's  only  son.  and  therefore  of 
course  his  heir.  But  inv  father  was  a  careless 
man  with  re;  ird  to  wealth,  so  that  when  he 
died  I  inherited  little  save  an  ancient  and 
honourable  name. 

"  '  Five  years  agnne  I  took  service  under 
Prince  Rufus.  and  went  camptiigning  in  Fiance. 
After  the  battle  of  Rouen  our  prince  gave  a 
great  banquet  to  his  knights  to  celebrate  the 
victory,  and,  as  is  the  custom  at  such  feasts,  all 
good  cheer  was  abundant,  for  the  town  lay  at 
our  disposal.  In  the  midst  of  our  merry-making 
I  said  some  foolish  words  in  jest — as  young 
men  so  often  do — regarding  a  lady  in  our  land 
of  England,  and  a  gallant  youth  at  table  (who 
I  did  not  know  was  the  lady's  brother,  or  the 
foolish  words  would  never  have  been  spoken) 
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dashed  his  gauntlet  in  my  face,  and,  with 
the  strength  and  fury  of  wild  rage,  I  flung 
him  on  the  stone  floor,  and  he  never  spoke 
again. 

"'The  prince  was  fiercely  wroth  at  my 
wicked  and  cruel  deed,  and  after  holding  a 
council  ordered  me  to  join  a  Spanish  contingent 
of  knights  who  were  then  passing  through 
France  on  their  way  to  take  shipping  at  Mar- 
seilles to  join  the  crusades  in  Palestine.  And 
so  the  prince  dismissed  me  with  the  hope  that 
!■>)•  hardship  and  sufferinjj^,  by  fi^jhting  the 
blasphemous  Saracens,  and  by  rescuing  the 
tomb  of  our  Lord  from  the  hand.-,  of  His 
enemies,  and  at  last  by  dying  in  His  holy  cause, 
1  should  purge  the  black  sin  of  murder  from 
my  soul.  Hut  God  saw  ht  to  purge  my  sin  in 
another  way,  and  with  a  iicavier  aftliction  than 
death.' 

"  Then  answered  Sir  Conrad,  with  an  agony 
as  if  his  heart  were  breaking : 

"  •  Sir  knight,  he  was  my  brother  whom  you 
slew,  and  I  vowed  upon  the  Holy  Cross  to  slay 
thee  wheresoever  and  whensoever  I  had  op- 
portunity— even  if  God  himself  tried  to  stay  my 
hand!  And — now — woe  is  me!' 

"  At  this  Sir  Conrad  fell  on  his  face  on  the 
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earth  and  lay  as  one  dead,  and  the  leper 
knight,  kneeling  before  the  Cross  on  the  handle 
of  his  sword,  which  stood  upright  in  the  ground 
by  his  bed,  prayed  to  the  Lord  Christ  wkh 
such  a  passion  of  repentance  and  faith,  that  the 
Saviour  sent  an  angel  to  comfort  these  two 
stricken  men.  And  the  angel  laying  his  hands 
upon  them,  and  so  calming  their  raging  and 
grief-smitten  hearts,  spoke  words  of  such  hea- 
venly tenderness  and  power,  as  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  to  whom  the  message  is 
sent,  bill  must  be  translated  into  common  lan- 
guage to  be  understood  by  others. 

"'O  Brothers!  still  toiling  on  the  road  of 
vain,  earthly  desires,  dead  hopes,  and  broken 
hearts!  1  have  been  sent  to  you  with  this  mes- 
sage from  my  Lord,  and  your  Lord!' 

'"That  w^hich  men  call  gain  is  always  loss. 
The  heaviest  burdens  change  to  wings  at  last, 
and  sorrow  is  laid  upon  the  body  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  scMil,  and  to  teach  all  creatures,  in  all 
worlds,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." '  So 
the  angel  commanded  them  to  dwell  as  loving 
comrades,  despising  no  creature,  and  day  by 
day  it  would  ha  revealed  to  them  what  they 
shouki  do.  And  the  angel,  kissing  them  lov- 
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ingly,  bade  them  garewell,  and  so  passed  out  of 
their  ^^t. 

"Then  did  these  two  men  arise  from  the 
dead,  as  it  were,  with  the  things  of  this  life  sit- 
ting lightly  on  their  minds,  and  their  hearts 
changed  from  restless  selfish  hate  to  the  perfect 
peace  of  unselfish  love,  and  they  embraced  each 
other,  and  wept  long  and  softly,  not  as  men  in 
sorrow,  but  rather  as  loving  friends,  who,  having 
been  long  parted,  weep  for  joy  when  they  un- 
expectedly meet. 

"After  these  happenincrs,  Sir  Conrad  and 
Duke  Alfred  dwelt  lovingly  together  with  the 
poor  Moslem,  Noor-a-dcen,  learning  and  teach- 
ing as  they  had  opportunity.  It  was  a  marvel 
of  God  how  these  two  proud  knights,  who  had 
been  served  all  their  lives  by  vassals  and  serv- 
ing men,  did  now  perform  the  most  menial 
tasks  with  perfect  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment. Which  proves  that  '  a  man's  life  con* 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  posstsseth,'  but  rather  in  the  fewness  of  the 
things  with  which  he  is  encumbered.  Noor-a- 
deen  had  a  small  field  by  the  river,  which  by  an 
ingenious  contrivance  could  be  irrigated  from 
the  Jordan.  Grain  and  pulse,  and  a  few  vege- 
tables, together  with  goat's  milk,  sufficed  for 
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the  needs  of  the  humble  household.  To  the 
labour  of  the  little  field  die  knights  contributed 
a  generous  share,  especially  Sir  Conrad,  who 
was  always  strong  and  robust,  but,  of  course, 
Duke  Alfred  was  often  unable  to  work,  owing 
to  Ms  woeful  infirmity. 

"  The  poor  Moslem,  Noor-a-deen,  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  but  most  noble  deeds.  He  enter- 
tained the  knights  with  all  the  hospitnlity  which 
his  luimble  circumstances  did  [jcrmit ;  and  it  was 
the  hospitality  wiiich  comes  from  the  heart,  a 
sort  which  is  often  absent  from  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  ;4rcat  ones  of  the  earth. 

"Noor-a-deen  had  been  driven  from  his 
father's  house  because  he  refused  to  kill  all 
Christians  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and  even 
treated  them  with  kindness,  in  spite  of  much 
sorrow  and  evil  which  the  Christian  wars  had 
brought  upon  the  land.  Nevertheless  Noor-a- 
d^n  was  a  most  devout  Mussulman,  and  prayed 
flaming,  noon,  and  night,  prostrating  his  body 
towards  Mecca  with  all  humility.  But  above 
a^l  he  showed  in  his  loving  and  charitable  deeds 
that  he  was  a  true  servant  of  the  most  high 
God! 

"  Of  course,  to  the  good  Christian  knights, 
Noor-a-deen's  devotions  only  sounded  like 
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mere  shabby,  vain  little  repetitions,  but  to  the 
poor  Moslem  they  were  real  enough,  and  had 
kept  his  soul  alive  for  over  three  score  years 
and  ten.  So  regular  was  he,  and  so  impressive 
was  the  poor  man's  example,  that  the  two 
Christian  knights,  much  to  their  comfort,  fell 
into  the  same  pious  habit;  and  these  three  de- 
vout men,  each  day,  humbly  presented  their 
petitions  to  God  at  the  same  moment,  each  one 
in  perfect  faith  that  the  j^reat  God  would  hear 
and  answer  according  to  their  several  needs 
an  l  the  welfare  of  their  sou.s.  And  we  have 
authority  for  thinkiny^  that,  •  The  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much.' 

"  The  unfailing  charity  of  the  poor  Saracen 
did  gready  humble  the  hearts  of  Sir  Conrad 
and  Duke  Alfred,  and  filled  them  with  aston- 
ishment that  an  infidel  man  could  show  forth  in 
his  daily  life  such  lessons  of  humility  and 
virtue. 

One  day,  while  these  three  men  were  rest- 
ing in  the  shade  during  the  heat  of  noon-day, 
the  knights  asked  Noor-a  deen  what  induced 
him  to  be  so  charitable  to  all  people,  especially 
to  themselves,  men  of  an  alien  faith,  and  alien 
race—a  race  which  had  been  at  war  with  his 
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nation  since  before  he  was  born.  And  the 
Moslem  made  answer: 

" '  When  I  was  a  little  lad  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Damascus,  I  went  every  day  to  the 
mosque  to  learn  the  Koran  and  all  the  rules  of 
the  Islamic  faith.  There  was  a  great  and  good 
Rabbi  (Yussuf-el-abdel,  by  name,  and  may  God 
rest  his  soul  in  Paradise!)  who  taught  the  class 
in  which  I  had  a  place.  This  pious  teacher 
always  impressed  upon  my  young  heart  the 
duty  and  blessedness  of  kindness,  and  the  wrong 
and  misery  of  cruelty. 

"  '  I  suppose  all  nations  and  all  peoples  have 
different  laws  and  customs,  and  each  one  thinks 
that  their  way  must  be  right.  Our  teachers  pro- 
ceed somewhat  differently  from  your  teachers, 
although  no  doubt  each  and  all  hope  to  reach 
the  same  goal  at  last. 

"'Our  teachers  instil  first  into  the  child's 
mind  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  eternal 
life,  and  afterwards  those  things  which  pertain 
only  to  this  life.  So  that  if  by  misfortune, 
poverty,  death,  or  what  not,  a  child  shall  miss 
the  second  part  of  his  education,  he  shall  always 
have  the  most  important  part.  As  it  is  written 
in  your  Book  and  our  Book,  "  These  words 
shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach 
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them  diligently  unto  thy  children."  Thus,  no 
man  of  our  faith  shall  be  able  to  rail  at  his  doom 
being  unjust,  for  all  are  taught  alike  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  eternal  life.  But  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  in  your  land  the  learning 
which  pertains  to  this  life  is  first  imparted,  and 
that  it  is  so  wonderful  and  complicated,  that 
there  is  no  room  left  in  the  youthful  mind  for 
those  things  which  pertain  to  the  eternal  life. 

Now,  I  am  only  a  poor,  ignorant  peasant, 
and  you  must  bear  with  me,  and  doubtless  you 
know,  bein,<,r  high  and  learned  Christian  knights, 
if  these  things  are  so. 

'"In  our  religion  God  hath  one  hundred 
names,  but  owing  to  the  sinfulness  of  men,  we 
only  know  ninety-nine.  The  hundredth  name 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  marvellous  of  all,  and 
we  are  taught  to  believe  that  we  shall  never 
know  it  until  we  enter  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

"  '  But  the  Rabbi  who  taught  me  in  I^amas- 
cus  was  a  very  holy  man,  and  he  said  that  it 
was  possible  to  know  that  wonderful  name,  even 
in  this  life,  if  men  fulfilled  the  law  of  charity 
perfectly.  So  thy  servant  hath  endeavoured  to 
keep  that  holy  law,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
And  I  pray  that  some  day,  before  I  am  called 
hence,  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  will  reveal 
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that  sacred  Name  to  me.  For  I  would  fain  be 
able  to  cry  all  God's  names  as  I  enter  the 
gates  of  Paradise.' 

"Then  did  these  Christian  knights  marvel 
greatly  at  the  faith  and  steadfastness  of  heart 
which  had  enabled  this  poor  infidel,  and  un- 
learned man  to  hold  fast  by  his  beautiful  ideals 
through  all  the  years  of  a  long  hard  life.  So 
they  concluded,  after  much  debate  thereon,  that 
the  less  a  man's  brain  is  entangled  by  abstruse 
learning,  the  better  for  the  peace  of  his  soul! 
And  mayhap  that  is  a  truth. 

"  Sir  Conrad,  Duke  Alfred,  and  Noor-a-deen 
the  Moslem  abode  lovinirly  toijether  for  many 
years.  Then  Duke  Alfred  died,  worn,  and  in 
sore  trouble  of  body,  but  in  much  hap})inc.ss 
and  great  peace  of  mind,  and  his  soul  returned 
to  God  wlio  gave  it. 

"Sir  Conrad  and  Noor-a-deen  laid  his  body 
by  a  great  rock  which  stood  on  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  and  graved  his  name  and  estate  on  the 
rock,  recording  him  as  a  crusader  who  had  fallen 
in  battle — which  was  indeed  the  case,  and  a  very 
sore  and  hard  battle  it  was.  but  he  conquered  at 
last  in  the  Name  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  And 
the  two  lonely  men  who  were  left,  mourned  for 
their  comrade  many  days,  praying  night  and 
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morning  by  his  grave.  But  they  were  much 
comforted,  knowing  that,  like  the  afflicted  man 
of  whom  our  Saviour  spake,  he  •  was  carried 
by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom.' 

"At  last  the  day  dawned,  and  the  hour 
struck  which  was  appointed  for  Noor-a-deen  to 
go  to  his  account,  as  it  is  appointed  for  all  men 
to  do.  But  before  his  soul  departed  he  told  Sir 
Conrad,  with  a  joyful  countenance,  as  though 
he  were  truly  looking  into  the  glory  of  Paradise, 
that  God  had  at  last  answered  the  prayers  and 
petitions  of  his  life  by  revealing  to  His  servant 
His  Hundredth  Name! 

"  Then  did  Noor-a-deen  slowly  and  carefully 
write  the  Name  in  his  copy  of  the  Koran,  which 
he  reverently  kissed,  and  orave  to  Sir  Conrad, 
adjuring  him  not  to  look  at  what  he  had  written 
until  his  (Noor-a-deen's)  body  was  laid  in  earth. 
And  for  this  he  explained  that  lip  must  not 
utter,  nor  eye  see  that  Holy  Name  until  he 
himself  spake  it  at  the  gates  of  Paradise.  Thus 
Noor-a-deen  the  Moslem  passed,  and  the  whilom 
proud,  but  now  most  humble  Christian  knight 
Sir  Conrad,  held  the  poor  man's  hand  in  his 
own  and  whispered  words  of  peace  and  blessing 
in  his  dying  ear,  for  the  mercy  and  love  he  had 
showed  unto  two  lonely  and  sorrow-stricken 
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men  and  withal,  humbly  liiankinj^^  dod  for  the 
tender  love  and  charity  He  had  inspin  .  in  the 
heart  of  this  poor  Saracen. 

•'Thereafter  Sir  Conrad  prepared  another 
grave  by  the  great  rock  where  the  body  of 
Duke  Alfred  lay.  And,  waiting  until  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  after  lovingly  praying  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  gone  hence,  he  reverently 
opened  the  Koran  wherein  Noor-a-deen  had 
written  the  Name  which  had  been  revealed  to 
him  as  the  Hundredth  Name  of  God,  and,  to 
the  knijrht's  uttor  amazement  and  profound 
gratitude,  he  found  the  Name  which  transcends 
all  names — even  as  the  noonday  sun  outshines 
the  stars  of  heaven — Christ! 

"  VVhereup-)ii  Sir  Conrad  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  worsliippcd.  humbly  thankini;  Cod  for 
these  two  comrades  who  were  now  safe  from 
pain  and  sorrow  and  all  other  perils  of  this 
world. 

"Soon  after  these  happeninj^s  Sir  Conrad, 
with  a  heart  full  of  peace  and  comlort,  as  one 
who  has  learned  the  lessons  of  life,  prepared  to 
return  to  his  own  land  as  the  angel  had  com- 
manded him  to  do.  And,  after  many  sore  ad- 
ventures and  much  wearisome  travel  (for  he 
returned,  as  he  had  gone,  a  poor  pilgrim  receiv- 
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ing  such  alms  as  God  vouchsafed  to  liim), 
he  came  to  his  own  country  and  his  own 
house. 

"  Sir  Conrad's  father  had  long  been  dead,  and 
the  great  castle  by  the  sea  was  only  held  by  re- 
tainers who  were  holding  it  until  the  rightful 
heir  should  return. 

"  When  Sir  Conrad  had  made  himself  known 
and  taken  possession  of  his  estates,  he  set  him- 
self, as  his  life-work,  to  comfort  the  poor  and  the 
afllicicd,  as  he  himself  had  been  comforted  and 
taught  the  loving  kindness  of  (ioil.  I  Ic.  brought 
the  poor  and  the  outcast  to  dwell  with  him, 
much  to  the  terror  of  his  retainers,  who  fearing 
that  thv.y  also  would  be  smitten  with  the  fell 
disease,  tied  from  the  castle,  and  the  knight 
al)otlc  there  alone  with  the  son  -uvful,  comforting 
and  teaching  them  (as  he  hati  l)een  comforted 
and  taught)  '  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
they  shall  Ix  comforted.' 

"Thus  Sir  Conrad  lived  many  jears  con- 
soling the  afdicted  and  those  who  had  no  iieiper. 
And  God  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  that  he 
should  make  his  house  a  refuge  for  the  sorrow- 
ful, and  leave  his  lands  for  their  support  after 
he  had  passed.  This  command  the  knight 
strictly  obeyed,  as  is  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
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E norland  to  this  day.  And  woe  shall  befall  the 
sacrilegious  hands  which  shall  dare  to  pervert 
or  ravish  that  sacred  trust,  for,  it  is  written, 
'The  Lord  will  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
afflicted,  and  the  right  of  the  poor.'  " 
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The  author  of  this  remarkable  hook  says  in  his  preface 
that  he  belongs  to  a  "Coterie  of  Wanderers"  who  make 
it  a  point  to  foregather  in  London  during  ihe  month  of 
May — that  is,  as  many  of  them  as  happen  to  be  in  England 
at  that  festive  season.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  Coterie  is 
that  a  candidate,  before  he  can  join  it,  must  have  spent  at 
least  a  fifth  of  his  life  abroad.  At  their  reunions  they  are 
expected  to  recount  any  striking  adventures  in  which  they 
have  taken  part,  the  only  condition  being  that  a  contribu- 
tion be  edifying  as  well  as  entertaining,  and  that  in  its 
main  points  it  must  l)e  true.  The  present  volume  is  the 
result  of  notes  taken  at  the  meetings  by  the  author. 

The  author  has  managed  to  convey  an  air  ot  mystery, 
both  as  to  the  existence  at  all  of  this  "  Coterie  of 
Wanderers  "  as  well  as  of  the  stories  lliey  tell  ;  but  one 
must  assume  that  the  nine  stories  contained  in  this  volume 
are  all  true,  with  a  truthfulness  perhaps  somewhat  intensi- 
fied, "as  a  painter  lightens  or  darkens  his  colours  without 
in  the  least  changing  the  truth  of  the  s.  ne  he  portrays." 
A  fair  example  of  the  quality  of  the  whole  of  the  stories 
may  be  found  in  the  one  entitled  "  Mark  Wynyard's 
Story."  The  teller  of  this  tale  meets  with  his  friend  Mark, 
after  a  separation  of  ten  years,  under  singular  circum- 
stances. He  had  by  chance  wandered  into  a  Melbourne 
law  court  while  a  trial  was  going  on ;  it  was  that  of  Mark 
Wynyard,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  of  murder.  The  author 
is  terribly  shocked  at  this  discovery ;  he  seeks  an  interview, 
and  in  the  brief  interval,  "between  the  saddle  and  the 
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ground"  as  it  were— that  is,  in  tlie  few  days  left  him  till 
the  expiation  of  his  crime  on  the  Riillows— Mark  tells  the 
whole  story  of  his  life  and  adventures  during  those  ten 
years.  The  story  occupies  140  pajjes  of  the  book,  and  is 
very  interesting.    Ten  years  previously  he  had  married 
Mary  Hawkins.  At  the  wediling  breakfast  she  had  passed 
him  to  change  her  wedding  gown  for  a  tra\  elling  costume, 
and  that  was  the  last  time  he  ever  ,.aw  her.  She  had 
eloped  that  morning  with  Laurence  Percival,  and  i-  was 
into  Percnal's  heart  that  Mark  had  plunged  the  dagger, 
for  which  he  was  now  about  to  suffer.  In  the  course  of 
his  wanderings  Mark  is  lost  in  the  Andes,  in  a  kind  of 
t-«r/  de  sac  out  of  which  there  is  no  way  to  be  found,  till 
after  many  days  he  discovers  a  crevice  in  the  apparently 
solid  rock,  which  proves  to  be  the  opening  through  the 
mountain  of  a  subterranean  passage,  in  which  he  wanders 
for  many  days,  until  he  succumbs  trom  exliaii^tion.  When 
he  awakes,  he  finds  himself '•  lying  luxuriously  on  a  bed 
in  a  curiously  furnished  room,  in  tiie  vvonderful  valley  of 
Araucaca,  and  among  a  people,  the  handsomest,  the 
gentlest,  and  the  most  \  ii  tuous  '  lie  had  ever  met.  The 
valley  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  most  inaccessible 
peaks  ot  the  .Andes  within  the  tropics,  but  the  adventurer 
had  no  means  ot  locating  its  e.xact  position.  In  this  valley 
he  d\\\...  for  six  years,  and  he  gives  a  pleasant  account  of 
the  people  he  found  there— a  remnant  of  that  very  ancient 
nation  who  occupied  Mexico  before  the  Toltecs  and 
Aztecs.  In  this  happy  valley,  like  that  of  Rasselas,  was 
found  the  one  prize  worth  living  for— contetitment— a. 
valley  so  walled  m  by  impassable  barriers  that  ingress  or 
egress  by  the  mountains  .vas  impossible.  Eventually  he 
returns  by  the  underground  passage,  and  after  many 
wanderings  he  reaches  the  climax  by  committing  the 
murder  for  which  he  is  now  condemned'  to  die. 

The  stories  are  all  interesting,  and  they  have  this  ele- 
ment of  novelty  and  freshness  that  thev  for  the  most  part 
describe  life  in  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
author  himself  has  dwelt  long  among  these  islands,  from 
Tahiti  westward  to  Fiji,  and  from  Tonga  northward  to 
Hawaii ;  he  has  een  more  of  the  native  races,  and  under- 
stands them  1  Iter  than  most  people;  he  is  of  opinion, 
however,  that  vhitemen  never  can  quite  understand  these 
coloured  people.  "  The  brown  man  knows,"  he  says,  "by 
some  subtile  sense,  exactly  what  his  friend  or  foe  is  thinking 
or  feeling,  so  there  is  no  need  of  expression  by  words,"— 
an  iiistinctive  intuition  which  white  races  seem  to  have 
lost,  if  they  ever  possessed  it.  It  is  on  this  theory  that  the 
first  story,  "  Where  the  Sun  Sets  "  rests.  The  book  is  one, 
which  from  the  unhackneyed  freshness  of  the  scenes  it 
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describes,  as  well  as  the  pleasant  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  is  sure  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The 
author  is  a  true  lover  of  Nature,  and  he  describes  the 
scenery  of  the  islands  and  the  curious  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives  in  simple,  plain  lan>(uage,  which 
has  always  an  air  of  poetry  running  through  it.  His  com- 
parisons of  the  simplicity  and  innocent  lives  of  the  natives 
before  they  were  contaminated  by  so-called  civilization 
are  always  scornfully  in  favour  of  the  native  races. — 
Puilishersf  Circular,  Aug.  latb,  1905. 


WHERE  THE  SUN  SETS. 

(•|  Memories  from  other  Years  and  Lands."  By  Francis 
Sinclair.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

Nine  short  tales  make  up  this  very  readable  volume. 
They  have  been  brought  together  in  an  ostensibly  novel 
way.  The  author  (should  we  not  say  the  editor?)  belongs 
to  a  coterie  of  wander  .t^  who  make  it  a  point  to  foregather 
in  London  once  a  ye;. r— that  is,  as  many  as  happen  to  be 
in  England  at  trc  t.'-.e.  Every  member  of  this  coterie 
has  travelled  far  .'  wide,  one  of  the  rules  of  the  body 
being  that  before  a  candidate  is  eligible  for  election  he 
must  have  spent  a  fifth  part  of  his  life  abroad,  the  further 
afield  the  better.  At  the  annual  reunions  "members  are 
expected  to  recount  any  striking  adventures  in  which 
they  have  taken  part,  the  only  conditions  being  that  a 
contribution  is  edifying  as  well  as  entertaining,  and  that 
in  its  main  points  it  must  be  true."  This  quotation  fairly 
indicates  the  scope  and  character  of  the  stories  iu  Mr. 
Sinclair's  volume.  Of  course,  we  may  take  it  that  they 
"  intensify"  the  subject  a  little,  but  their  essential  truth  is 
everywhere  apparent.  Some  of  the  tales  are  exciting, 
some  pathetic,  some  weird  and  terrifying  some  plaintive 
and  passionate.  All  are  interesting  and  \.  cil-written,  and 
will  be  read,  alike  by  travellers  and  stay-at-liomes,  with 
the  greatest  avidity. — Glasgow  Herald,  Oct.  25th,  1905. 


WHERE  THE  SUN  SETS. 

("Memories  from  other  Years  and  Lands."  By  Francis 
Sinclair.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  i  Co.) 

The  short  storir  -  of  which  this  hook  is  composed  pur- 
port to  have  been  related  by  members  of  a  Coterie  of 
Wanderers  who  make  it  a  point  to  assemble  in  London 


each  May,  and  at  their  reunion  "are  expected  to  recount 
any  striking  adventures  in  which  they  have  taken  part, 
the  only  conditions  being  that  a  contribution  is  edifying 
as  well  as  entert;iinin<,',  and  that  in  its  main  points  it 
must  be  true."  The  reader  will  hardly  enquire  too  closely 
into  the  doings  of  the  little  club,  or  the  authenticity  of  all 
the  narratives,  but  will  receive  with  thankfulntjs  the  good 
things  Mr.  Sinclair  has  provided  for  his  entertainment.  The 
stones,  which  cover  a  very  wide  field,  including  the  South 
Seas,  America,  and  our  own  land,  and  deal  with  various 
tragic  events,  in  the  li\es  of  those  to  whom  we  are  intro- 
duced, are  wnittu  with  a  good  deal  of  power,  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  life,  and  with  an  eye  to  local  colour  that 
maKe  thein  extremely  interesting  If  we  have  a  fault  to 
find  it  is  that  the  pictures  are  painted  too  much  in  sombre 
tints,  and  they  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a  touch 
here  and  there  in  lighter  colours.  But  this  apart  the 
book  is  one  much  above  the  AwK&g^.— Birmingham 
Post,  Oct.  20th,  1905. 


WHERE  THE  SUN  SETS. 

"  Memories  from  other  Years  and  Lands."  Bv  FRANCIS 
SiN'CLAiR.  (From  .Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.) 

It  would  not  be  courteous  to  incjuire  too  curiously  into 
the  identity  of  the  "coterie  of  wanderers"  who,  we  are 
told  in  the  preface,  are  responsible  for  the  nine  stories 
contained  in  this  volume.  The  articles  of  as.sociation  of 
that  coterie  included,  it  would  appear,  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  the  contribution  of  any  member  should  be 
edifying,  entertaining,  and,  in  its  main  parts,  true.  The 
book  fairly  fulfils  this  condition.  The  tales  given  consist 
of  accounts  of  episodes  and  adventures  in  America,  the 
South  Seas,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  all 
written  fluently,  graphically,  and  attractively.  We  are 
inclined  to  like  best  "  Mark  Wynyard's  Story,"  six  chapters 
of  thrilling  adventure,  and  "An  Idyll  of  the  South  .as," 
a  pathetic  tale  of  the  love  and  heroic  devotion  of  Kona  and 
Rok^  a  native  boy  and  girl— Booisei/er,  Oct.  i6th,  1905, 


WHERE  THE  SUN  SETS. 

(Memories  from  other  Years  and  Lands.  By  Francis 

Sinclair.       x  5A,  449  pp.  Sampson  Low.) 

Perhaps  w  e  should  apologize  to  Mr.  Sinclair  for  classify- 
mg  this  as  fiction;  for  it  owes  its  origin  to  "a  Coterie  of 
Wanderers  who  meet  annually  and  recoimt  adventures," 
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one  of  the  contlit..):!'  hein>^  thru  they  must  be  "in  their 
main  pomts  »rue  "  But  the  nine  contributions  are  worked 
up  into  tales,  and  it  is  their  interest  rather  than  their  truth 
which  concerns  the  reader.  Moreover,  they  are  very  well 
worked  up,  and  their  interest  is  considerable.  We  find 
ourselves  in  the  South  Seas,  America—"  the  old  South  " 
and  California — Canada  and  Australia;  and  two  are  little 
tales  of  the  English  country.-— Times,  London, 
Oct.  6th,  1905. 


"HIC  ET  UBIQUE." 

WHERE  THE  SUN  SETS. 

("  Memories  from  other  Year=  and  Lands."  By  Francis 
Sinclair.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Company.) 

One  or  t-  of  these  tales  are  of  En^^land,  hut  the  pre- 
vailing,' set;  s  that  of  the  Pacific  islands.  The  collection 
takes  its  name  from  the  first  story  which  is  of  Hawaii,  and 
which  tells  of  a  wonderful  cure  wrought  by  an  a,i,'ed 
wizard,  or  medicine  man,  who  saved  the  life  of  a  >  oung 
woman,  the  suggested  "  modus  operandi "  being  the  trans- 
ference to  the  sick  girl  of  the  life  principle  of  a  Chinaman, 
who  is  quite  content  with  his  share  of  the  bargain,  which 
is  so  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  an  assured  grave 
among  his  ancestors  in  China.  The  st'.r\-  will  perhaps 
hardly  be  con\  incing  to  the  medical  faculty.  Most  of  the 
stories  are  ^riin,  but  they  are  all  well  -  \  and  make 

excellent  reading. — Newcastle  Chri>   u  151,1905. 


WHERE  THE  SUN  SETS. 

(F.  Sinclair.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.) 

Just  half  a  dozen  stories,  and  three  more  to  the  back  of 
them,  mostly  of  adventures  far  afieid,  though  two  of  them 
are  laid  in  Devonshire.  Mystery  and  glamour  are  the 
prevailing  tones,  and  the  first  story,  which  gives  the  book 
Its  title,  is  undoubtedly  the  best — a  very  curious  piece  of 
magic.  As  to  its  truth  that  may  or  may  not  be,  but  we 
have  known  for  hundreds  of  years  that  there  are  more 
things  in  Heaven  and  earth,"  etc.,  as  well  as  the  indisput- 
ably occult  powers  possessed  by  some  tribes,  as  yet  un- 
civilized by  whites,  and  it  is  unwise  to  be  too  sceptical  of 
anything.  Next  to  this,  "The  Beauty  of  Bransconibe" 
pleased  me  most— a  touching  and  simple  little  tale. — 
Western  Morning  Aeius,  Nov.  mh  190J. 
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WHERE  THE  SUN  SETS. 

Memories  from  other  Years  and  Lands."  By  Francis 
Sinclair.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  ^L•lr^ton  and  t  ompany.) 

Be  the  origin  of  these  tales  wliat  it  may  — whether  they 
possess  substantial  basi-,  of  fact,  as  is  more  than  hinted  in 
a  preface,  or  are  the  outcome  of  the  ferule  imagination  of 
a  man  who  has  travelled  much  in  the  I'.iciiic— they  areof 
a  chara(  ter  which  will  appeal  strongly  to  many  readers. 
It  may  !)e  that  several  ~>{  them  are  too  sad  and  pathetic 
for  some  people  Hut  in  any  case,  ihey  are  distinguished 
by  fc'linK  of  the  kindliest  nature  and  a  warm-hearted 
sympathy  that  render  even  tin-  weirdest  of  the  stories  not 
unpleasing.  Adventures  on  sea  and  land  stand  out  promin- 
ently in  some  of  the  tales.  All  will  be  read  and  some 
of  them  will  be  remembered. — Scotsman,  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  7th,  1905. 


'HERE  THE  SUN  SETS. 

("Where  the  Sun  Sets,"  By  Franks  Sinclair.  London: 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Company,  Ltd.,  15 a,  Pater- 
noster Row.) 

"Where  the  Sun  Sets"  is  a  congeries  of  good  things. 
There  is  a  pleasant  variety  of  themes  presented  in  these 
four  hundred  and  forty-nine  pages  of  "Memories  from  other 
Years  and  Lands"— Mr.  Francis  Sinclair's  sub-title  to  his 
latest  book.  It  is  a  wide,  wandering  and  thoughtful  muse 
that  presided  over  the  selections  of  a  traveller  who  knows 
the  isles  of  the  western  seas  "from  Tahiti  to  Fiji  and  from 
Tonga  to  Hawaii.''  Great  merit,  a  very  true  balance  be- 
tween dark  and  bright  in  spiritual  moods,  and  a  sure  and 
quiet  mastery  of  expression  are  present  in  the  nine  stories 
comprising  this  book. 

"Jacob  Busby."  "  Shirley  Wold,"  and  "  Marv  Driver" 
are  stories  which  possess  both  pathos  and  pa^^sion  ;  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  or  places  are  delightful.  "Mist," 
"Tanekai,"  and  "A  Reminiscence  of  the  Old  South  "pos- 
sess local  colour  rather  than  plot,  for  it  is  the  atmosphere 
which  charms;  Mr.  Sinclair  having  not  only  travelled 
extensively  through  the  countries  he  describes  but  lived 
for  several  years  in  them.  "  Mark  Wynyard's  Story  "  is  a 
strong,  solid  piece  of  work ;  if  M  r  iclair  could  tell  us  how 
to  reach  that  valley  of  Araucac.i— would  that  its  like  were 
more  common — we  feel  sure  but  few  travellers  to  it  would 
return  to  the  wider  world.  It  is  the  longest  story  in  the 


bork ;  to  our  mind  no  objection  ;  a  large  tlieme  ili  ^er  cs 
a  roomy  canvas,  "Where  the  Sun  Sets"  is  also  the  title 
of  the  initial  story  as  of  the  book.  It  is  weird  ami  unamny. 
It  dives  into  the  mysteries  of  Kahuna  Anaana  or  i'riest 
enchantment,  u  uli  its  subtie,  inscrutable  facts,  i  a(  ts 
which  are  as  real  to  the  Pacific  islanders  as  are  Junibies 
and  ( )i)i  men  to  thousands  of  the  Ne^'ro  race,  Christian 
civilization  has  done  a  good  deal  for  tin:  islanders,  but,  aa 
Mr.  .Sinclair  tersely  sums  up,  "the  mi  m.. nary  has  for- 
gotten or  rather  never  learnecl '  That  it  takes  forty  genera- 
tions to  make  the  wild  duck  tame.'"  "  .\n  Idyll  of  the 
South  Sea,"  is  perhaps  the  gem  of  the  collection.  The  by- 
ways of  life  often  hr.ve  a  fascination  denied  to  the  high- 
roads, and  in  RoW,  the  heroine  of  a  distant,  lonely  Pacific 
isle,  is  portrayed  the  power  of  a  soul  which  proves 

"That  Faith  has  still  an  Olivet 
And  Love  a  Galilee." 

Mr.  Sinclair  claims  he  knows  well  the  island  world  of  the 
Pacific,  and  his  latest  work  substantiates  the  claim.  His 
men  and  women  move  and  speak,  weep  and  laugh,  hate 
and  love,  with  an  intensity  of  life  which  makes  them  real 
beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Sinclair  has 
an  eye  for  colour  and  form,  and  loves  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful.  He  has  travelled  looking  eagerly  for  all  that 
was  new  and  strange.  These  stories  prove  he  ias  the  gift 
of  extracting  from  his  subjects  much  that  is  suggestive  and 
human,  and  sometimes  much  that  is  lovely,  terider,  and 
charining.  In  these  .1,  ys,  when  so  many  makers  of  books 
are  either  hysterically  sentimental,  blasphemously  impious, 
or  resort  to  the  sewers  of  human  life  to  produce  their  nasty 
novels,  their  corrupt  books  bestial  in  implication,  it  is  good 
to  the  taste  and  pleasant  to  know  that  a  scholar  and 
gentleman  can  describe  in  a  large  and  fascinating  way 
love  for  human  nature  and  love  for  that  part  of  this 
beautiful  world,  which  he  says  is  "  a  dream  of  romance  to 
those  who  have  only  read  of  it,  and  a  memory  which  never 
fades  to  those  who  have  drifted  from  island  to  island  on  its 
azure  bosom  by  day  and  its  moonlit  waters  by  night." 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  so  pleasing  a  blook  in  a 
brief  notice,  so  it  only  remains  to  commend  Mr.  Sinclair's 
pages  to  the  reader  in  their  entirety.  Many  more  pre- 
tentious books  have  been  less  fascinating.— 7 //f  British 
CaliformoHy  December,  1906. 
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